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INTRODUCTION 


This source book had its inception in the desire to fulfill a need for 
supplying such material as was available, for students who are inter- 
ested in the trends of human affairs as they pertain to a better world 
understanding. Part One is confined to the various theories concern- 
ing human relationships that have existed from the time of prehistoric 
man up to the beginning of the twentieth century. No period, speaking 
from a historical standpoint, was covered fully. Some periods were 
omitted entirely. In its final form selected references were taken from 
the following eras of the world’s thought: the Savage and Barbaric 
stage of man; the early Indian, Chinese, Greek, and Roman periods; the 
New Testament period; the period of Mediaevalism; and the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. r 

Part Two discusses, in theory at least, the various elements which 
go to make up human relationships. This portion of the book has been 
drawn largely from material written since the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. Starting with individual and going up through group, 
national, and international relationships, these theories have been treated 
from two points of view, namely, political and moral, or ethical. 

The last two chapters, treating respectively religious theory and the 
theory of education, are, in reality, summaries of means to ends. Espe- 
cially is this true in the field of education. Whether we have universal 
understanding or not, there will always be human relationships. Such 
relationships may be good or they may be the reverse. It is essentially 
the problem of the educational world and its potentialities to make these 
relationships as desirable as possible. 

In general the commonly accepted practice of giving both positive 
and negative viewpoints to the numerous theories involved has not been 
followed in this work. The book itself is primarily concerned with the 
more constructive elements involved in human relationships. 

Certain other limitations have been made in order to make the ref- 
erences as enlightening as possible to the average reader. First, a 
portion of the material used in Part I is what the historian would define 
as secondary source material. The original sources were found too 
lengthy, and selected passages from them too distorted. The secondary 
material offered not only the vital elements from the original, but a 
better developed organization. 

In the second place, the authors wish to acknowledge certain other 
deliminations which they are compelled to make, viz., the use of certain 
copyrighted materials was impossible because of insufficient funds to 
cover the royalty; the selection of material was confined entirely to the 
resources of the Indiana University Library; the study was limited to a 
period of one year for preparation; pressure of time at the last moment 
prevented final criticism of the manuscript by experts in the fields of 
Philosophy and Psychology. 

Finally, in order to adjust the size of the book to the amount of 
funds available for its publication, much of the original manuscript had 
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to be dispensed with. This, naturally, had some effect on the well 
rounded organization which had been originally planned. 

Acknowledgment is made to numerous authors, editors of period- 
icals, and publishers for permission to quote from their articles and 
books. Possible injustice may have been done to some by using ex- 
cerpts detached from the original setting. In all cases we have tried to 
give credit to all concerned. Excerpts from copyrighted books and 
periodicals are reprinted by permission of, and by special arrangement 
with, the following publishers whose courtesies are hereby acknowl- 
edged: Houghton Mifflin Company; Doubleday, Doran and Company; The 
Abingdon Press; Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; The 
Century Company; Doubleday, Page and Company; P. S. King and Son, 
Limited; Longmans, Green and Company; Methuen and Company, Lim- 
ited; Arthur Probsthain; Charles Scribner’s Sons; Frederick A. Stokes 
.Company; University of London Press; University of North Carolina 
Press; and the Yale University Press. 

To the editors of the following journals we.are indebted for per- 
mission to reprint excerpts from articles: International Journal of 
Ethics; the Nineteenth Century Review; The Hibbert Journal; The 
Edinburgh Review; The Bookman; The Atlantic Monthly; The Monist; 
The Journal of Philosophy; Journal of Speculative Philosophy; Journal 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods; and the Journal of 
Philosophical Studies. 

Acknowledgment is made to the following authors for their generos- 
ity in permitting us to quote from their writings: Col. S. C. Vestal, 
Henry Havelock Ellis, Ronald F. Roxburgh, A. Wyatt Tilby, Rt. Rev. 
Herbert Hensley Henson, Lord Bishop of Durham, Rev. Robert H. Mur- 
ray, Prof. W. Alison Phillips, M. D. M. Petre, and Dr. L. P. Jacks. 

The authors are especially indebted to Rev. R. S. McElhinney who 
assisted very materially in selecting the material for Chapter Four, The 
Beginning of the Christian Era—Some New Testament Contributions. 


H. L. &. 


H. L. 
Bloomington, Indiana. May, 1931. 
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CHAPTER I 


PRE-HISTORIC MAN, THE BARBARIAN, AND THE 
SAVAGE 


When one thinks of man in the savage or barbaric stage he usually 
forms the concept of a fighting beast of some sort. This picture re- 
sults from the fact that much of our classical literature lends itself to 
the development of such a conception. Struggles and conflicts of all 
kinds are freely pictured both in the myths of classical literature and 
in the actual material of ordinary history. Even paintings and sculpture 
have not failed to portray these earlier inhabitants in the role of mili- 
tant antagonists. 

Painstaking research, much of it of rather recent origin, gives us a 
different point of view. Various investigations show that there was 
love, and peace, and fellowship, and a spirit of good-will, among our 
primitive ancestors. Likewise, these investigations show that these 
humanly social attitudes prevailed in the lives of these people to a 
greater degree than was commonly believed. This chapter attempts 
briefly to bring out the results of some of these investigations. 


PRIMITIVE INDIVIDUALISM 


Stoops, J. Dashiell. “The institutional self.” Int Jour of Ethics 23:201, Jan. 1913. 


Instinct and emotion constitute the basis of the human mind. Reason is its apex. 
The first is racial; the second, individual. The foundation of society is in the base of 
the human mind, not in the apex. The social instincts constitute the foundation of 
man’s moral and social nature. Two types of virtue belong to man in two different forms 
of social organization. The one set of virtues belongs to an individual as a member of 
a society founded on status. The other set belongs to the individual as a being of 
reflection and self-conscious will. The virtues of the one type are social; those of the 
other type are individual. With respect to loyalty to the group, endurance for common 
defense, corporate responsibility, respect for group-prohibitions or taboos, and obedience 
to group-custom, savage morality is far superior to reflective, civilized morality. Primi- 
tive man was intensely conscious of his obligations. He had rights only as a member 
of his group. But his unity with his group was not forced upon him from without. It 
was the spontaneous expression of his social instincts and emotions selected by nature 
because of their survival value. Primitive man was, accordingly, well schooled in the 
distinctly social virtues. 


THE SAVAGE AND THE PROBLEM OF MORALITY 


Balmforth, Ramsden. “‘The moral development of the native races in South Africa,” 
Int Jour of Ethics 18:137-38, Jan. 1908. 


“The strength and vitality of a race, and its power of holding its own in the world,” 
says Mr. Bryce in his “Impressions of South Africa,” ‘depend less on the quickness 
of its intelligence than on the solidity of its character. . . . Its character depends 
upon the moral ideas which govern its life, and on the habits in which those ideas take 
shape; and these, in their turn, depend very largely upon the conceptions which the 
race has formed of religion, and on the influence that religion has over it. This is 
especially true of peoples in the earlier stages of civilization. Their social virtues, the 
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beliefs and principles which hold them together and influence their conduct, rest upon 
and are shaped by their beliefs regarding the invisible world and its forces. Races in 
which religious ideas are vague and feeble seldom attain to a vigorous national life, 
because they want one of the most effcctive bonds of cohesion and some of the strongest 
motives that rule conduct.”” Whether these remarks of Mr. Bryce need qualifying by 
ethnological and anthropological considerations I must leave to others to determine. 
The enthnologists and the anthropologists would probably say that when a race be- 
comes deficient in vitality no beliefs or principles will save it from extinction. But to 
this Mr. Bryce would retort that its beliefs and principles, its solidity or its want of 
solidity of character would be a part of, or the outcome of, its vitality as a race. In 
all questions of race, as in our individual life, there is an unknown something which 
defies analysis, and our necessary ignorance of which readily lends itself to vague 
generalities and vicious reasoning. 


Allen, Stephen. “The moral responsibility for wars.” Int Jour of Ethics 26:78, Oct. 
1915. 


Notwithstanding the appalling savagery which is now manifested and which has 
been exhibited in the recent past, much real progress toward universal peace is easily 
discerned. The destructive wars between savage tribes are things of the past in 
America, North and South, and relatively rare in Africa. Tribal wars everywhere have 
meant barbarism and sparse population. Europe and some of Asia passed through a 
long period, called in Europe the feudal age, in which wars between the organjzed 
forces of local leaders within the state were recognized as permissible and calling for no 
interference from the overlord. In Europe and until recently in the United States, 
personal wars, duels, were allowed and even compelled by public sentiment. These 
have become far less frequent in Europe and are altogether prohibited in the United 
States. Societies for the promotion of peace have multiplied rapidly throughout the 
world and those in neutral countries were never more active and determined than now. 
The Hague conferences have pointed the way toward permanent peace, though they have 
not yet succeeded in inducing the great nations to travel in it. 

The private citizen who carries deadly weapons becomes an object of suspicion 
and thereby invites a conflict with his enemy. He thereby jeopardizes his own safety 
even more than that of his adversary. The old castles of feudal lords filled with 
armed retainers guaranteed the continuance of petty warfare between rival leaders. 
The great armies of Europe, organized for similar purposes, guarantee the recurrence 
of bloody wars. These, like the robber bands of the castles, must give way to civiliza- 
tion. 

But the history of our own country proves that unarmed and unprepared people 
may give way to passion and plunge into deadly strife. We are of European stock 
and inherit not only the blood but the ideas and impulses of remote savage ancestors 
as well, if not in as full measure, as do our kinsmen of Europe. The blaze of war 
once started affects us as it does them. Those on each side of the conflict fan the 
flames and add fuel to the conflagration. Substantially the whole mass of the people 
of each country involved assumes responsibility and justifies the killing of its ad- 
versaries. The impulses of the savage tribe dominate in the great nation. The clergy 
on both sides pray, not that their partisans may have their eyes opened to the moral 
quality of their acts, not that they may have courage to forgive their enemies, but 
that the Creator of all will help them to kill, rob and destroy their adversaries and 
play the part of a helpful Mars, Thor or Siva. 


ANCIENT PRACTICES IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


De Redcliffe, Stratford. ‘International relations.”” Nineteenth Cen 2:475-6, Oct. 1877. 


Whatever the original term may have been, the employment of embassies for inter- 
national purposes would seem to date from a very remote period. Early instances of 
the practice are to be found in the Old Testament. Among the earliest, if not the 
very earliest, are those mentioned in the twentieth and twenty-first chapters of the 
book of Numbers. The fourteenth verse of the former is thus worded: “And Moses 
sent messengers from Kadesh unto the king of Edom, Thus saith thy brother Israel, 
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Thou knowest all the travel that hath befallen us.” The request preceded by this 
preface was permission for the Israelites to pass through the Edomite country. The 
ambassadors are indeed styled messengers, but the circumstances, as stated in the Bible, 
were precisely those which according to modern definition characterise an embassy. 
The second instance recorded in the Pentateuch is similar to the first in form, object, 
and result, differing from it only with respect to the sovereign for whose permission 
to traverse his country Moses applied. We are left to conjecture in what manner the 
ambassadors were personally treated, but silence warrants a supposition that they had 
nothing to complain of on that account, and that safety at least was their accustomed 
privilege. Nor is there reason to believe that less security then now was afforded to 
individuals charged with a public commission from one sovereign to another, though 
of rank inferior to that of ambassadors, if such indeed were employed at any early 
period of historical times. The khpvg of the Homeric Greeks appears to have acted 
without risk of personal molestation when on duty, as well as the mpéofBvc who 
possessed the ambassadorial character in a higher and more exclusive sense, and who, 
as we learn from Aeschylus, was exempted by custom and public opinion, if not by law, 
from violence or insult. 

It may be doubted whether ambassadors among the Greeks and Romans commanded 
the confidence of their countrymen to the same amount as they enjoyed the respect 
of foreigners. Embassies appear to have been formed of numerous members. Demos- 
thenes, when he was sent to treat with Philip of Macedon, had several colleagues. 
Mention is made in history of embassies entertained in Athens at the public expense, 
as composed of members more or less numerous, Livy and Cicero use the plural number 
in making mention of legates, whether received or sent out by Rome. When the Jews 
sent an embassy to Augustus Caesar, it was composed of at least more than one legate. 
Virgil describes Aeneas as sending a hundred envoys (centum oratores) in one company 
to some neighbouring court of Italy. As each of them carried a branch of olive in his 
hand, their appearance in a body must have been that of a shrubbery, not much inferior 
to the moving wood in Shakespeare’s Macbeth. We must presume that the charge 
undertaken in common was explained by only one of the orators at a time. Had it 
been otherwise, the roar of Pope’s hundred oxen might well have been preferred by the 
royal listener. 


SOME ANCIENT POLITICAL THEORIES 


Willoughby, Westel Woodbury. The political theories of the ancient world. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1903. pp. 17-8, 19. 


But though the early Oriental nations cannot be said to have developed a system 
of political philosophy, they did of course have political ideas, for the politics which they 
established must have rested upon some more or less consciously recognised principles 
or presuppositions. These principles or presuppositions were, however, of so simple as 
well as of so uniform a character that a statement of them is a comparatively easy task. 

Powerful military states were established, but the basis of their unity was quite 
different from that which creates and supports political rule in modern times. Lan- 
guage and race, now recognised as the most powerful of politically unifying agents, 
exercised among the Asiatic Semites and Africans an influence distinctly Inferior to 
that of religion. The one vital and continuing bond that drew together and kept united 
the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Egyptians, and the Hebrews alike was the common 
worship of some particular god or gods. Each nation conceived itself the possessor of 
deities who gave to their worshippers the powerful support of their good will whether 
for purposes of defence or aggression. A general peculiarity of this belief was, how- 
ever, that in some way these gods were the gods not so much of particular peoples as 
of particular territories, though it was held that their sway might be indefinitely extended 
over other lands by military conquest. Thus it was held that a tribe or nation migrat- 
ing or transported to another country was obliged to forsake its former gods and take 
up the worship of the gods of the places to which they travelled or were carried. 
Thus also a conquered people continued the worship of their own gods, though of course 
recognising the preéminence of the gods that had demonstrated their power by giving 
the victory to their conquerors. 
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Though viewed as gods and as such amenable to no one for the manner in which 
they ruled, the Egyptian kings had in fact, as is well known, their freedom of action 
very considerably limited by religious checks. The priests constituted a very powerful 
political force in the state. Much of the land of the country was in their hands, their 
offices were hereditary, and practically all secular as well as religious learning was 
possessed by them. Some historians have gone so far as to maintain that the priestly 
class exercised the real governing power. However this may have been, the fact remains 
the same to the historian of political ideas that the government was and remained 
essentially theocratic in character. Divine sanction was supposed to support every 
exercise of political power: no shadow of a system of individual rights ever made its 
appearance. Under a régime such as this there could of course arise no discussions of 
the reasonableness or utility of political authority in general nor considerations of the 
relative merits of different forms of governmental control. The absolute acceptance of 
the pure theocratic idea would have rendered nonsensical such discussions had they 
arisen or been tolerated. But as a matter of fact we have no reason to believe that 
they ever did arise. Religious dogma ruled the inner realm of mind even more abso- 
lutely than did monarchical despotism the outer world of fact. 


MUTUAL AID AMONG SAVAGES 


Kropotkin, Prince. ‘Mutual aid among savages.” Nineteenth Cen 29:538, 540, 543, 
545-6, 548-9, 557-8, April 1891. 


It is evident that it would be quite contrary to all that we know of nature if men 
were an exception to so general a rule [peace and mutual support]: if a creature so 
defenceless as man was at his beginnings should have found his protection and his way 
to progress, not in mutual support, like other animals, but in a reckless competition 
for personal advantages, with no regard to the interests of the species. To a mind 
accustomed to the idea of unity in nature, such a proposition appears utterly in- 
defensible. And yet, improbable and unphilosophical as it is, it has never found a 
lack of supporters. There always were writers who took a pessimistic view of mankind. 
They knew it, more or less superficially, through their own limited experience; they 
knew of history what the annalists, always watchful of wars, cruelty and oppression, 
told of it, and little more besides; and they concluded that mankind is nothing but a 
loose aggregation of beings, always ready to fight with each other, and only prevented 
from so doing by the intervention of some authority. 


If we now go over to positive evidence, we see that the earliest traces of man, 
dating from the glacial or the early post-glacial period, afford unmistakable proofs of 
man having lived even then in societies. 


The first thing which strikes us as soon as we begin studying primitive folk is 
the complexity of the organisation of marriage relations under which they are living. 
With most of them the family, in the sense we attribute to it, is hardly found in its 
germs. But they are by no means loose aggregations of men and women coming in a 
disorderly manner together in conformity with their momentary caprices. All of them 
are under a certain organisation, which has been described by Morgan in its general 
aspects as the ‘gentile,’ or clan organisation. 


The same social manners characterise the Hottentots, who are but a little more 
developed than the Bushmen. Lubbock describes them as “the filthiest animals,” and 
filthy they really are. A fur suspended to the neck and worn till it falls to pieces is 
all their dress; their huts are a few sticks assembled together and covered with mats, 
with no kind of furniture within. And though they kept oxen and sheep, and seem to 
have known the use of iron before they made acquaintance with the Europeans, they 
still occupy one of the lowest degrees of the human scale. And yet those who knew 
them highly praised their sociability and readiness to aid each other. If anything is 
given to a Hottentot, he at once divides it among all present—a habit which, as is 
known, so much struck Darwin among the Fuegians. He cannot eat alone, and, how- 
ever hungry, he calls those who pass by to share his food. And when Kolben expressed 
his astonishment thereat, he received the answer: “That is Hottentot manner.” But 
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this is not Hottentot manner only: it is an all but universal habit among the “savages.” 
Kolben, who knew the Hottentots well and did not pass by their defects in silence, 
could not praise their tribal morality highly enough. 

“Their word is sacred,” he wrote. They know “nothing of the corruptness and 
faithless arts of Europe.” “They live in great tranquility and are seldom at war with 
their neighbors.” They are “all kindness and goodwill to one another ..... One of the 
greatest pleasures of the Hottentots certainly lies in their gifts and good offices to one 
another.” “The integrity of the Hottentots, their strictness and celerity in the exercise 
of justice, and their chastity, are things in which they excel all or most nations in the 
world.” 

Tachart, Barrow, and Moodie fully confirm Kolben’s testimony. Let me only remark 
that when Kolben wrote that “they are certainly the most friendly, the most liberal and 
the most benevolent people to one another that ever appeared on the earth” (i. 332), 
he wrote a sentence which has continually appeared since in the description of savages. 
When first meeting with primitive races, the Europeans usually make a caricature of 
their life; but when an intelligent man has stayed among them for a longer time, he 
generally describes them as “the kindest” or “the gentlest” race on the earth. These 
very same words have been applied to the Ostyaks, the Samoyedes, the Eskimos, the 
Dyaks, the Aleoutes, the Papuas, and so on, by the highest authorities. I also remember 
having read them applied to the Tunguses, the Tchuktchis, the Sioux, and several others. 
The very frequency of that high commendation already speaks volumes in itself. 


Many striking pages could be written about the harmony which prevails in the 
villages of the Polynesian inhabitants of the Pacific Islands. But they belong to a more 
advanced stage of civilisation. So we shall now take our illustrations from the far north. 
I must mention, however, before leaving the Southern Hemisphere, that even the 
Fuegians, whose reputation has been so bad, appear under a much better light since 
they begin to be better known. A few French missionaries who stay among them “know 
of no act of malevolence to complain of.’’ In their clans, consisting of from 120 to 
150 souls, they practise the same primitive communism as the Papuas; they share 
everything in common, and treat their old people very well. Peace prevails among 
these tribes. 


In the last century the “‘savage’’ and his “life in the state of nature” were idealised. 
But now scientists have gone to the opposite extreme, especially since some of them, 
anxious to prove the animal origin of man, but not conversant with the social aspects 
of animal life, began to charge the savage with all imaginable “‘bestial’’ features. It 
is evident, however, that this exaggeration is even more unscientific than Rousseau’s 
idealisation. The savage is not an ideal of virtue, nor is he an ideal of “savagery.” 
But the primitive man has one quality, elaborated and maintained by the very necessities 
of his hard struggle for life—he identifies his own existence with that of his tribe; 
and without that quality mankind never would have attained the level it has attained 
now. 


MUTUAL AID AMONG BARBARIANS 


Kropotkin, Prince. ‘Mutual aid among the barbarians.” Nineteenth Cen 31:101-2, 113- 
14, Jan. 1892. 


It is not possible to study primitive mankind without being deeply impressed by 
the sociability it has displayed since its very first steps in life. Traces of human 
societies are found in the relics of both the oldest and the latest stone-age; and, when 
we come to observe the savages whose manners of life are still those of neolithic man, 
we find them closely bound together by an extremely ancient clan organisation which 
enables them to combine their individually weak forces, to enjoy life in common, and to 
progress. Man is no exception in nature. He also is subject to the great principle of 
Mutual Aid which grants the best chances of survival to those who best support each 
other in the struggle for life. These were the conclusions arrived at in a previous 
study. 

However, as soon as we come to a higher stage of civilisation, and refer to history 
which already has something to say about that stage, we are bewildered by the struggles 
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and conflicts which it reveals. The old bonds seem entirely to be broken. Stems are 
seen to fight against stems, tribes against tribes, individuals against individuals; and 
out of ths chaotic contest of hostile forces, mankind issues divided into castes, enslaved 
to despots, separated into States always ready to wage war against each other. And, 
with this history of mankind in his hands, the p ist philosopher triumphantly con- 
cludes that warfare and oppression are the very essence of human nature; that the 
warlike and predatory instincts of man can only be restrained within certain limits by a 
atrong authority which enforces peace and thus gives an opportunity to the few and 
nobler ones to prepare a better life for humanity in times to come. 

And yet, as soon as the every-day life of man during the historical period is sub- 
mitted to a closer analysis--and so it has been, of late, by many patient students of 
very early institutions—it appears at once under quite a different aspect. Leaving 
aside the preconceived ideas of most historians and their pronounced predilection for 
the dramatic aspects of history, we see that the very documents they habitually peruse 
are such as to exaggerate the part of human life given to struggles and to underrate 
its peaceful moods. The bright and sunny days are lost sight of in the gales and storms. 
Even in our own time, the cumbersome records which we prepare for the future his- 
torians, in our Press, our law courts, our Government offices, and even in our fiction 
and poetry, suffer from the same one-sidedness. They hand down to posterity the most 
minute descriptions of every war, every battle and skirmish, every contest and act of 
violence, every kind of individual suffering; but they hardly bear any trace of the 
countless acts of mutual support and devotion which everyone of us knows from his own 
experience; they hardly take notice of what makes the very essence of our daily life— 
our social instincts and manners. No wonder, then, if the records of the past were so 
imperfect. The annalists of old never failed to chronicle the petty wars and calamities 
which harassed their contemporaries; but they paid no attention whatever to the life of 
the masses, although the masses chiefly used to toil peacefully while the few indulged 
in fighting. The epic poems, the inscriptions on monuments, the treaties of peace, and 
other historical documents bear the same character; they deal with breaches of peace, 
not with peace itself. So that the best-intentioned historian unconsciously draws a dis- 
torted picture of the times he endeavours to depict; and, to restore the real proportion 
between conflict and union, we are now bound to enter into a minute analysis of 
thousands of small facts and faint indications accidentally preserved in the relics of 
the past; to interpret them with the aid of comparative ethnology; and, after having 
heard so much about what used to divide men, to reconstruct stone by stone the institu- 
tions which used to unite them. 





Wars were certainly unavoidable; migration means war; but Sir Henry Maine has 
already fully proved in his remarkable study of the tribal origin of International Law, 
that “Man has never been so ferocious or so stupid as to submit to such an evil as war 
without some kind of effort to prevent it,”’ and he has shown how exceedingly great is 
“the number of ancient institutions which bear the marks of a design to stand in the 
way of war, or to provide an alternative to it.” In reality, man is so far from the 
warlike being he is supposed to be, that when the barbarians had once settled they so 
rapidly lost the very habits of warfare that very soon they were compelled to keep 
special dukes followed by special scholae or bands of warriors, in order to protect them 
from possible intruders. They preferred peaceful toil to war, the very peacefulness of 
man being the cause of the specialisation of the warrior’s trade, which specialisation 
resulted later on in serfdom and in all the wars of the “States period” of human 
history. 


THE PEACEABLE HABITS OF PRIMITIVE COMMUNITIES 


Perry, W. J. “The peaceable habits of primitive communities.” Hibbert Jour 16:28-33, 
37-8, 40, 41, 42-6, Oct. 1917. 


AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE GOLDEN AGE. Mankind is deeply 
attached to the past. At all times and in all places, the doings of their fellows have 
possessed, for human beings, an absorbing interest. A Dyak of Borneo, squatting after 
supper round the fire and listening to the tales of bygone days and the doings of his 
ancestors, and a modern child listening to a similar story under the guise of a fairy- 
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tale, possess this interest in common with the profoundest student of human society. 
In the past the preservation of historical records was generally a task upon which 
much care and time were bestowed, and in modern days students spend time, labour, 
and money on the study of the languages, customs, and beliefs of the peoples and nations 
of antiquity who made these records, in the hope of understanding what manner of 
men they were who lived and moved and had their beings in those far-off days. 

In consequence of this universal attachment to the past, records and tales are 
ded down among all peoples from generation to generation, so that there has 
gradually accumulated a vast mass of material, literary and oral, which varies enor- 
mously in value as historical narrative. This mass is so great as to occupy the lives 
of many students with the task of sifting and appraising it. But, although the existence 
among the peoples of the earth of copious quantities of lore is a matter of common 
knowledge, no general agreement has yet been reached by students concerning the his- 
torical value of these stories. Many are, beyond doubt, fictitious. No one pretends 
that St. George killed a dragon, for no traces of such an animal have ever been found. 
Only the most unsophisticated child would believe that Jack really climbed up into a 
world in the sky by means of a beanstalk. Although tales such as these have originated 
somewhere and can be studied with great profit by students of folk-lore, yet they have 
no value as historical narratives. On the other hand, no doubt can be cast upon the 
veracity of many traditions, verified as they have been by the work of students, promi- 
nent among whom are the explorers and excavators who have revealed civilisations 
which have previously only been known to us through the records of the past. 

As time proceeds and knowledge accumulates, it becomes possible to obtain com- 
mon agreement as to the significance of more and more tales, to determine whether 
they are historically correct or purely imaginary, or whether they are compounded—a 
blend of truth and fiction. There can be no doubt that the general trend of research 
is to show that the number of tales which contain historical information is much greater 
than was formerly supposed. Tradition and myth merge imperceptibly into each other, 
with a vague boundary zone over which the former is constantly encroaching, thereby 
extending our knowledge of the past history of the human race. At present it is 
difficult to set a limit to this encroachment. For the success which has attended the 
efforts of students in the past gives reason for the hope that it may be possible in the 
course of time to gain historical knowledge of remote events, and to build up a history 
of peoples who have no written records. 

Ever since records have been made, men have been occupied with the endeavour to 
form a picture of the distant past. Many peoples have preserved accounts of their 
earliest condition. These accounts are generally involved in obscurity, for they often 
tell of ages when beings called gods lived on the earth in intercourse with men; and 
students have often been led thereby to conclude that they are wholly fictitious, for, 
according to the current definitions of religion, gods are beings of whom we have no 
direct sensual knowledge. But some of these tales, in addition to recounting the doings 
of gods, profess to portray the social conditions of the earliest forms of human society, 
and therefore, although they may be partly unhistorical, it is not possible to dismiss 
them summarily. It may be that these mythological wrappings enclose a kernel of 
historical truth. 

Some of these tales show a remarkable tendency to claim that there was a time 
when sin and strife were unknown, that men were once peaceful and innocent, until 
by some mischance war and misery came into their lives. The story of the Garden of 
Eden tells of such an age. But the details of this story are so improbable that it is 
difficult to know how to determine its value as an historical narrative. Few will be- 
lieve that a serpent spoke, or that the act of eating an apple worked a psychological 
revolution in the minds of the first ancestors of the human race. The endeavour to 
determine the historical value of this and similar stories from a consideration of such 
details would probably be fruitless, for it would lead into the maze of comparative 
mythology, with its bewildering variety of interpretation and speculation. A more 
hopeful method is to seek for that account of the earliest stages of human society 
which is least cumbered with unhistorical detail, for an exposition of the case which is 
capable of direct demonstration or refutation. Fortunately, such a simple, straight- 
forward account exists. It is, moreover, the earliest of which we have knowledge, and 
therefore constitutes, for that reason, a suitable subject for study. Hesiod, in his 
Works and Days, recounts the story of the Ages of. Man:— 
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“And if thou wilt, yet another tale will I build for thee, well and cunningly, and 
do thou lay it to thy heart: how from one seed sprang gods and mortal men. First of 
all, a golden race of mortal men did the immortal dwellers in Olympus fashion. These 
lived in the time of Kronos when he was king in Heaven. Like gods they lived, having 
a soul unknowing sorrow, apart from toil and travail. Neither were they subject to 
miserable eld, but ever the same in hand and foot, they took their pleasure in festival 
apart from all evil. And they died as overcome with sleep. All good things were 
theirs. The bounteous earth bare fruit for them of her own will, in plenty and with- 
out stint. And they in peace and quiet lived on their lands with many good things, 
rich in flocks and dear to the blessed gods. But since this race was hidden in the earth, 
Spirits they are by the will of mighty Zeus: good Spirits, on earth, keepers of mortal 
men: who watch over dooms and the simple works of men faring everywhere over the 
earth, clothed in mist: givers of wealth. Even this kingly privilege is theirs. 

“Then next the dwellers in Olympus created a far inferior race, a race of silver, 
nowise like to the golden race in body or in mind. For a hundred years the child grew 
up by his good mother’s side, playing in utter childishness within his home. But when 
he grew to manhood and came to the full measure of age, for but a little space they 
lived and in sorrow by reason of their foolishness. For they could not refrain from 
sinning the one against the other, neither would they worship the deathless gods, nor 
do sacrifice on the holy altars of the Blessed Ones, as in the manner of men whereso- 
ever they dwell. Wherefore Zeus in anger put them away, because they gave not 
honour to the blessed gods who dwell in Olympus. Now since this race was hidden in 
the earth, they beneath the earth are called blessed mortals: of lower rank, yet they 
too have their honours. 

“Then Zeus the Father created a third race of mortal men, a race of bronze, 
begotten of the Meliai, terrible and strong: whose delight was in the dolorous works of 
Ares and in insolence. Bread they ate not, but souls they had stubborn of adamant, 
unapproachable: great was their might and invincible the arms that grew from their 
shoulders on stout frames. Of bronze was their armour, of bronze their dwellings, 
with bronze they wrought. Black iron was not yet. These by their own hands slain 
went down to the dark house of chill Hades, nameless. And black Death slew them, 
for all that they were mighty, and they left the bright light of the sun. 

“Now when this race also was hidden in the earth, yet a fourth race did Zeus the 
Son of Kronos create upon the bounteous earth, a juster race and better, a godlike 
race of hero men who are called demigods, the earlier race upon the boundless earth. 
And them did evil war and dread battle slay, some at seven-gated Thebes, the land of 
Kadmos, fighting for the flocks of Oidipodes: some when war had brought them in ships 
across the great gulf of the sea to Troy for the sake of fair-tressed Helen. There did 
the issue of death cover them about. But Zeus the Father, the Son of Kronos, gave 
them a life and an abode apart from men, and established them at the ends of the 
earth afar from the deathless gods: among them is Kronos king. And they with soul 
untouched of sorrow dwell in the Islands of the Blest by deep eddying Okeanos, happy 
heroes, for whom the bounteous earth beareth honey-sweet fruit fresh thrice a year. 

“I would then that I lived not among the fifth race of men, but either had died 
before or had been born afterward. For now verily is a race of iron. Neither by day 
shall they ever cease from weariness and woe, neither in the night from wasting, and 
sore cares shall the gods give them. Howbeit even for them shall good be mingled with 
evil. But this race also of mortal men shall Zeus destroy when they shall have hoary 
temples at their birth. Father shall not be like to his children, neither the children 
like unto the father: neither shall guest to host, nor friend to friend, nor brother to 
brother be dear as aforetime: and they shall give no honour to their swiftly-ageing 
parents, and shall chide them with words of bitter speech, sinful men, knowing not 
the fear of the gods. These will not return to their aged parents the price of their 
nurture: but might shall be right, and one shall sack the other’s city. Neither shall 
there be any respect of the oath abiding or of the just or of the good: rather shall 
they honour the doer of evil and the man of insolence. Right shall lie in might of hand, 
and Reverence shall be no more: the bad shall wrong the better man, speaking crooked 
words and abetting them with an oath. Envy, brawling, rejoicing in evil, of hateful 
countenance, shall follow all men to their sorrow.” 

Hesiod’s exposition is remarkable, for it associates changes in the behaviour of men 
with successive stages in the development of human culture. As the latter advances, 
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the former degenerates from the peaceful innocence and morality of the Golden to the 
cruel and immoral conduct of the Iron Age. Ignorant of any theories of evolution 
from the simple to the complex, from the lower to the higher, Hesiod states roundly 
that the Iron Age is not to be regarded as good and beautiful, but as something to be 
avoided—a bad phase that will pass away when men are born with hoary temples. 
He is correct in his succession of ages, for archaeological research has revealed the 
existence in Greece of an age characterised by the use of bronze, at the end of which 
came the age of the heroes who fought at Troy, which age was in turn followed by 
another in which iron came into general use. These ages are the effects of migrations 
into Greece of successive waves of people using bronze and iron implements. Hesiod 
was also right when he states that men formerly had no metal implements at all, for 
it is well known that man lingered for an indefinite time in the Stone Age before he 
discovered the use of metals. But, although Hesiod was correct in the naming of the 
last three ages, his designations “golden” and “silver” for the first two ages are prob- 
ably symbolical, intended to compare the moral worth of the dwellers in those times 
with the values of metals and to complete the sequence. 

Hesiod therefore has proposed a definite problem, which should be capable of solu- 
tion: Was the age when men were ignorant of the use of metals, and had not learned 
to cultivate the ground, one of peace and moral behaviour on the part of mankind? 

The study of the early periods of human history has advanced so rapidly during 
the past half-century that it is possible to picture with a fair degree of accuracy the 
lives of early man. 

Let us turn to the results of modern research into the Stone Age. Prof. Sollas has 
summed up, in his book on Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives, our 
knowledge of the cultures associated with rough stone implements. It is possible to 
divide the early Stone Age, when only rough stone implements were made and agricul- 
ture was unknown, into periods, which are characterised by the form and nature of the 
flint implements and weapons used. These periods, from the earliest onwards, are the 
Mesvinian, Strepyan, Chellean, Acheulean, Mousterian, Aurignacian, Solutrian, and 
Magdelanian, so named after the localities in which typical remains were first dis- 
covered. Prof. Sollas says that, according to M. Commont, there is not, in the first four 
periods, a single implement which can be regarded as a weapon. They are all flat 
serapers, which suggests that these people were concerned mainly with the preparing 
of food and other household occupations. They may have made wooden spears, the 
use of which weapons would follow from the fact that hunted animals must be killed 
from a distance. But the absence of stone weapons for striking suggests that no fight- 
ing took place in those times, for men who knew the use of sharp stones for scraping 
and cutting would be just as likely to make stone striking weapons, if they needed them. 

Weapons appear in the Mousterian period in the form of stone lance-heads, but it 
is not possible to say whether they were for fighting or for hunting. The main develop- 
ment, however, of the Stone Age industry is in the direction of the invention and im- 
provement of implements for household purposes, and this constitutes a sign of the 
real preoccupations of these peoples. The art of the Aurignacian age affords an addi- 
tional reason for concluding that the people of the Stone Age were peaceful. The 
Aurignacian people painted on the walls of their caves pictures of the animals they 
hunted. This suggests that their attention and interest were fixed upon hunting, and 
that they painted what interested them. Moreover, these paintings are elaborate, and 
years would be needed for their completion. Men who lived in a state of constant war- 
fare would have neither the time nor the inclination to devote themselves to such work. 

The evidence therefore, as far as it goes, is in favour of the conclusion that the 
most primitive people of whom we have information were peaceful. 


The Eskimo live together in harmony. Warfare and fighting are unknown to them. 
They have no word for “war,” and they do not scold or swear. Children are kindly 
treated and are well-behaved and quiet. The women are on a footing of equality with 
the men: no contract is settled until ratified by them; and not even the shortest trip 
is taken without their advice. Social grades are unknown, and property is communal. 
The Eskimo live throughout the long winter months in small groups, housed in one 
building, the number of people in one house sometimes reaching to nearly sixty. In a 
typical case, fifty-eight persons, eight families in all, lived in a single room which 
formed the house. The room was twenty-eight feet long and fifteen feet broad. A 
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ledge five feet wide ran down one wall, and was partitioned off into cubicles for the 
families. These people lived for the whole winter without a breach of the peace. 

If an Eskimo is offended with another, he composes a song to set forth his grievance. 
When it is finished, he invites everyone, including the offender, to hear it. If the 
audience approves of the song, the complainant is considered to have justified himself; 
if not, he is supposed to have been punished. If an Eskimo should lose or break some 
article that he has borrowed, the owner usually comforts him. If the owner shows 
resentment, he remains quite calm, for the Eskimo consider that only one person need 
be annoyed at a time. 


Professor Kroeber of California University says that “from the time of the first 
settlement of California, its Indians have been described as both more primitive and 
more peaceful than the majority of the natives of North America.” But, at the same 
time, contact with higher cultures has caused them to acquire certain bad qualities. 


There is good reason to believe that the aborigines of Australia and Tasmania are 
not so low in culture as is commonly supposed. But, in spite of this, war, in the 
proper sense of the term, is unknown in Australia. Intertribal feuds originate in 
some offence such as killing by magic or violence, and these are settled by duels. These 
judicial combats usually end in reconciliation. 


During the past two thousand years Africa has been so overrun by warlike peoples 
that one is apt to forget that formerly conditions were different. The most warlike 
peoples south of the Sahara are comparatively modern. The Zulu and Matabele owe 
their warlike organisation to European influence: the Masai only began to move south- 
ward and develop their warlike organisation a few decades ago: and the pastoral aris- 
tocracies of the Bantu peoples are descended from immigrants and retain traditions 
of the arrival of their aricestors. 


The opinions quoted agree unanimously in ascribing to hunting peoples a peaceful 
conduct, both as individuals and in communities; and the descriptions of the various 
peoples are so similar in essentials that many of them could be interchanged without 
alteration. It is not possible to ascribe this peaceful behaviour to the influences of 
race or environment, for the survey has included the most diverse racial stocks, and 
has ranged from Arctic regions to the Equator. Nor is it due to any innate incapacity 
for fighting on the part of these peoples, for some of them have been so persecuted by 
other peoples that they have become warlike. The Bushmen were driven out from their 
hunting-grounds by Europeans; and the cruelty with which they were treated changed 
their attitude from one of friendliness to one of relentless ferocity: the Apache Indians 
were friendly until the perfidy and cruelty of the Mormons and other settlers produced 
in them an attitude of hostility. Again, one branch of a people can be peaceful while 
the other is warlike, as in the cases of the Ojibwa, Déné, Salish, and Eskimo. 

The inference is that hunting peoples not only have a standard type of culture, but 
they possess also an uniform mode of behaviour which is associated with it more or less 
intimately. And the evidence gives us no reason to believe that hunting peoples, as a 
whole, have ever been anything but peaceful. 

So, on the basis of a combination of the knowledge which the accounts of the hunting 
peoples gives us, with the evidence obtained from the consideration of the Stone Age 
peoples, it is possible to ascribe a peaceful mode of behaviour to peoples, whether his- 
toric or prehistoric, in the hunting stage of culture. 

Hesiod was thought by the Greeks to be omniscient; it is therefore not adding to 
his reputation to credit him with an important generalisation which is entirely in 
accordance with the known racts. It is further to be noted that he does not attempt 
to account for the changes which human behaviour undergoes as times goes on. He 
says that the Bronze Age people were created subsequently to those of the Silver Age; 
in other words, that they were strangers to Greece who brought in the use of bronze 
and warfare. The origin of warfare must be sought, if we follow Hesiod, elsewhere. 
And in seeking for the solution of the problem it is to be noted that mankind can be 
divided into two classes: peoples who use metals and are agriculturists, and those who 
are hunters and ignorant of metal-working. Since the second group consists of people 
who are peaceful, it follows that warfare and personal combat have sprung up among 
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some people or peoples who, originally peaceful, became warlike either previously or 
subsequently to discovering the use of metals and agriculture. 

No causal relationship exists between warfare and the use of metals: there is no more 
reason why, other things being equal, warfare should exist among people using metals 
rather than among people using stone implements. This definite relationship between 
two independent cultural elements suggests that they became linked up in one centre 
and spread thence: for it is against all probability that, if warfare began independently 
in several places, it should invariably be associated with the use of metals and with 
agriculture or stock-breeding. 

In view of the absence of any intrinsic connection between the use of metals and 
warfare, the cause of the latter must be sought in some other cultural change which 
took place in the conimunity or communities where metals were first discovered. 

The opinions of independent authorities adduced in this article not only afford 
valuable support for the contention that men were originally peaceful: they constitute 
in addition a body of evidence which has a direct bearing upon the study of the moral 
development of mankind. Not only are hunting peoples peaceful, but they also resemble 
the people of the Golden Age in living moral lives: respect is paid to parents and 
elders; personal violence is absent; the marriage tie is sacred; theft and lying are un- 
known. It is impossible to call this behaviour ‘“‘unmoral,” for it is upheld with the 
authority and sanction of public opinion and tradition. The example of the hunting 
peoples therefore shows that it is possible for communities of human beings to live in 
accordance with the moral code of the Commandments: Honour thy father and mother ; 
Thou shalt do no murder; Thou shalt not commit adultery; Thou shalt not steal; Thou 
shalt not bear false witness; Thou shalt not covet. 

This conduct contrasts strongly with that of the Iron Age, of which it can be said 
with Hesiod that “might shall be right, and one shall sack another’s city. Neither shall 
there be any respect of the oath abiding or of the just or of the good: rather shall 
they honour the doer of evil and the man of insolence. Right shall lie in might of 
hand, and Reverence shall be no more: the bad shall wrong the better man, speaking 
crooked words and abetting them with an oath.” 

Warfare, immorality, vice, polygyny, slavery, and the subjection of women seem 
to be absent among hunting peoples in their pure state. What interpretation is to be 
put upon the contrast in conduct between them and ourselves? Is our Iron Age, in 
spite of the manifold social evils of our civilisation, in spite of violence, cruelty, deceit, 
envy, and our wholesale violations of the Commandments, really superior to the Golden 
Age, with its simple moral lives and sexual equality? In wealth and knowledge it is, 
but in morality it is not. Are different moral standards the necessary concomitants of 
civilisation, and is the highest good of man not to be sought in truth, justice, peace, 
chastity ? 

Some say, Yes. Of late years a school of thinkers has called the Christian code 
Utopian and impracticable in an age of strife and stress. Only by warfare, they say, 
with its attendant horrors, can man be purged of evil and rise to higher things. ‘Love 
the short peace rather than the long, and look upon peace as a preparation for fresh 
wars,” is an ideal which has moulded the lives and destinies of millions of Europeans 
“What matter,” say they, “if we disregard the oath abiding, speaking crooked words 
and abetting them with an oath, if the result is to the advantage of our country? 
Might is right, in spite of its cruelty and hardship.” 

In the eyes of such men the hunting peoples of the earth are to be pitied, not 
admired. For they must be degenerate or lack virility, if they do not come up to a 
military standard of efficiency. 

Or are we to conclude that the moral code of the Commandments represent an ideal 
that is to be cherished: that truth, justice, reverence, chastity are the priceless things 
of life? If so, the fact that a Golden Age has existed is of supreme importance to 
mankind: for it shows that man is capable in certain circumstances of moral behaviour. 
Accordingly, that civilisation which causes him to act in immoral and cruel ways is, 
in that respect, a tragedy. 

Is the tragedy inevitable? Is it possible that mankind could possess all the bless- 
ings of civilisation without its curses, that with all its material resources men could 
live the moral lives of the simple Veddas and Punan? 

Perhaps so. But the question can only be answered when the problem of the 
development of the Metal Ages has been solved and the causes of the introduction of 
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warfare, cruelty, and vice have been discovered. It may be that the course of develop- 
ment of society has been inevitable, that only a return to the cultural condition of the 
hunting stage could make us capable of behaviour similar to that of the hunting 
peoples. On the other hand, it may be that the change of behaviour characteristic of 
the Metal Ages is due to causes which can be removed; that our civilisation is patho- 
logical in condition, a vast social organism suffering from a cancer that must be 
removed before amelioration can be hoped for. 

At certain times great crises overtake civilisation, and nations stand at the parting 
of the ways. Opportunities are given to men to make decisions that will influence for 
good or evil the destinies of generations to come. We at the present day are living in 
such circumstances. During the coming years the minds of those who desire the better- 
ment of humanity will be directed towards the problems of social reconstruction which, 
it is to be hoped, will be faced with the energy needed for their solution. Chief among 
these problems is that of preventing the recurrence of such cataclysms as that which 
has lately overtaken us: the outpouring of the blood of millions for aims, and on ac- 
count of quarrels, which are not of their seeking. The horrors of war should direct the 
attention of men towards the problem of prevention. Cause and effect rule in the minds 
of men as in the world around us, and only a clear understanding of the social circum- 
stances in which war exists will serve to render the state of affairs such as we live 
in impossible in the future. If those whose duty it is to take the fateful decisions do 
not do so with a just appreciation of the essential facts of the problem with which they 
will have to deal, damage may be done to civilisation which will take generations to 
efface. 

This is one reason why the problem of the Golden Age is of such importance. 
The determination of the real nature of man, his innate tendencies, whether for good 
or evil, is a matter that concerns us all. The genius of Hesiod has given to the world 
an account of the progress of human society which, stripped of its poetic ornament, 
is a statement of fact of the highest importance. It is the first attempt to correlate 
human behaviour with material progress, and we cannot do better than begin where he 
left off, without any a priori notions concerning the essential superiority of our civilisa- 
tion over any other, and examine without prejudice the circumstances of the inaugura- 
tion of those cultural changes which have been so fateful to mankind. By taking up 
the torch and following the trail opened up by the clear-headed Greek thinker into the 
darkness, we shall probably be rewarded by gaining new and juster conceptions of 
the nature of the social conditions of our times. We shall probably acquire a more 
dignified conception of human nature, and shall perhaps be led to realise the essential 
unity of the human race, the brotherhood of man, which is often ignored by scientists, 
and statesmen alike; and, finally, we may be enabled to unravel some of the tangled 
skein of causes which influence our behaviour, both as individuals and in communities, 
and to understand how the righteousness to which we all aspire may be attained. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE 


Eliwood, Charles Abram. Cultural evolution. New York: The Century Co., 1927. 
pp. 251, 207. 


THE NATURE OF CULTURE. If now we look back through the telescope of 
anthropology at our subject, human culture, we see once again culture as the distinctive 
creation of man. It is the result of man’s intellectual reaction to and utilization of his 
environment, Starting only with the capacity to learn, man has gradually learned how 
to adjust himself to his environment and to utilize the materials which nature has 
furnished. Through inventive processes, which have come sometimes by accident, but 
mainly by deliberate experimentation, he has found means of controlling his adjust- 
ment and utilizing the materials which his environment has provided. Often his experi- 
ments were fruitless; often they resulted in mistaken adjustments or in adjustments 
which proved to be of only temporary validity. Man has learned, however, from his 
failures as well as from his successes. Gradually he has learned how to control nature 
and his own behavior. It has all been for man a learning process, even though it has 
been scattered among unnumbered generations. Successful adjustments once made have 
become habitual, and after diffusion within a group have become fixed by custom and 
finally built up into institutions. 
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LAW AND GOVERNMENT. Law seems to be much older than government, but 
it inevitably became entangled in the development of government. Law and govern- 
ment, like morality and religion, are theoretically separate, but practically they have 
developed together. The earliest form of government, like the earliest form of law, 
was informal and unorganized. For this reason some have spoken of primitive human 
groups as anarchistic; and this they were in the sense that they had no organized 
government. 








CHAPTER II 
ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY—INDIA, CHINA 


It is a difficult matter to state definitely the time during which 
much of the early Indian philosophy was developed. A great portion 
of this early philosophy has been traced back to fifteen hundred years 
B.C. in much the same form as it appeared a thousand years later. 

Indian thought had as its basis the element of religion. Strange to 
say the numerous Indian philosophies remained virtually intact and were 
handed down from century to century as isolated from one another as 
in their beginning. Ethically, the land of the Hindu has developed a 
relationship among men of the non-resistance type—the desire to win, 
not through force, but through principle. 

Two of China’s greatest thinkers lived and wrote approximately five 
hundred years before the birth of Christ. The first of these was the well 
known philosopher Confucius, the second was Lao-Tsze. While Confu- 
cius and Lao-Tsze probably take first rank among the early Chinese 
thinkers others of lesser rank contributed their bit. Outstanding among 
the latter was Moh Tih. 

Chinese thought, as depicted by its leaders, was, like the Indian 
philosophy, well taken up with matters religious. However, it did not 
stop there. Political theory came in for its share of discussion. It was 
this codrdination of moral philosophy with political theory that gave 
to the world certain ideas and principles of ordinary human relation- 
ships. Such ideas were the contributions of the oriental mind to the 
Greeks and Romans, to the thinkers of the Middle Ages, and to modern 
civilisation. 


THE LACK OF A POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AMONG THE 
ANCIENTS 


Willoughby, Westel Woodbury. The political theories of the ancient world. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1903. p. 16. 


In the field of politics the hindrances to the formation of an independent system of 
political thought were especially prohibitive. While cosmological speculations could be 
allowed within a certain limit, as not tending directly to interfere with that implicit 
obedience to the commands of the church and state which was required, no real in- 
quiries into the nature and source of political authority, or discussions of the best forms 
of governmental organisations and modes of administration, could be tolerated. For 
the mere admission that there could be any utility in such discussions would have been, 
in effect, to concede that social conventions and political institutions are subject to 
human choice and not unalterably fixed by divine authority. Not until, therefore, what 
Bagehot calls the “Age of Discussion” was reached, was it possible for a political 
philosophy as an independent philosophic discipline to arise. Or to put this in another 
way, political philosophy could not begin until political liberty appeared in sufficient 
degree to give to the individual the right to question, in thought and word at least, 
the ethical bases upon which existing political institutions were founded. This time 
never came for Asia. Neither in theory nor in practice did the true idea of liberty 
appear. In none of the sacred writings is there a word in favour of political freedom 
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and national rights. The ruler of the Vedas and of the Institutes of Menu is the 
autocratic monarch. It seems, indeed, that the very conception of liberty was beyond 
the Oriental’s ken, for not even in his poetry or song did the desire for freedom once 
find expression. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Visvanatha, S. V. International law in ancient India. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1925. pp. 9-11, 28-30, 44, 


INDIAN INTERNATIONAL LAW. International Law in India, was accepted by 
all Indian States, for it was based on Dharma, which regulated also the conduct of the 
individual in society. The Dharma, we are told, was to prevail all over India. It is 
true that in India as in Europe there was no single sovereign person who formulated 
rules of International Law and enforced them on the nations. Yet there was common 
subjection to the unifying force of Dharma due to the fear that violation of the rules 
would entail the wrath of the Almighty. Thus, in India the general rules of inter- 
national conduct were already in existence and the nations had only to act up to them 
unquestioningly. One point of difference which becomes clear to us between ancient 
Indian International Law and the modern European Law of Nations is that whereas 
the rules of the latter are based on the “common consent” of the states which came 
within the bounds of the law, in the case of the former the rules of conduct embodied 
in Dharma had to be implicitly obeyed by all nations in India, for they were based on 
a superior ethical sense. The Indian Law of Nations may thus be held to approach 
more to the conception of positive law than European International Law, though it 
was not administered by a human superior, as, for instance, in the Middle Ages in 
Europe by the Emperor or the Pope. 


The relations in the Epic age were equally peaceful. Instances are by no means 
rare of alliances between non-Aryan and Aryan kings. The Pandavas were in their 
period of exile given a cordial reception at the court of Virata. The league of Rama 
with the Vanaras, an indigenous tribe in South India, and reinstatement of Sugriva 
on the throne of Kiskindha, is another illustration in point. The latter seems to offer 
us an instance of the creation of a sphere of influence in the South, by the Aryan 
kingdom of the North. 

Another division of international relations that is clear to us in the same period, 
is diplomacy. Even in the Rig Veda we find mention of the “envoy”; but an ambas- 
sador used in the sense of a person accredited by one king or country to another 
appears to be a development of the Epic age. Diplomatic relations were carried on 
between courts in India during times of peace, and the principles of equity regarding 
this division of International Law, which guide the nations of modern times appear to 
have been largely followed by the nations of the heroic age. The Epics abound in 
instances which illustrate the sacredness and inviolability of the person of ambassadors, 
the errands on which they were sent and the treatment to be accorded to them. They 
contain detailed regulations regarding the subject of diplomacy. “As the ambassador 
is only a mouthpiece of others who send him,” and as he advocates not his own cause 
but that of his masters, “even if he be armed with weapons he should not be slain.” 
As we advance, we find there was not only interchange of embassies in India, but some 
Indian rulers kept friendly relations with foreign monarchs. 


RIGHTS CONNECTED WITH PROPERTY. The territorial possessions of a state 
in ancient India consisted of land and water, and rivers and lakes within its land 
boundaries. It possessed the proceeds of mines, forests, public works, pasture lands, 
and trade-routes that came within its jurisdiction. The limits of the territory of a 
state were marked by natural features, such as rivers, mountain ranges and sea coasts. 
Racial and linguistic differences between one set of people and another seem also to 
have operated, though not to so great an extent, in determining the boundaries of a 
state’s territory. 
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BUDDHISM 


Frazer, R. W. Indian thought past and present. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
1916. pp. 156-7. 


What is the good of this universe? This is a question to which Buddha gave no 
indecisive answer. To his disciples he said, ““‘What think ye, disciples, whether is more, 
the water which is in the four great oceans, or the tears which have flown from you 
and have been shed by you while ye strayed and wandered on this long pilgrimage?” 
Yet according to Buddha all these tears have been shed in vain. Not one tear need be 
shed if mankind had but knowledge of the Four Noble Truths. It was not ignorance 
of God and of the Soul that sent man through the weary pilgrimage of life and endless 
rebirths. It is ignorance that life is suffering arising out of desire, and that this suffer- 
ing ceases on cessation of desire. This is the central and fundamental doctrine of 
Buddhism, contained in the ever repeated teachings of the Four Noble Truths:— 

1. That life from birth to death is crowded in with suffering. Suffering is “the 
hankering after corporeal form, after sensations, perceptions, conformations, and after 
consciousness.” ! 

2. That desire or thirst for power, for pleasure, for being, leads from birth to re- 
birth with their sufferings. 

3. That all sorrows cease when this desire or thirst is extinguished. 

4. That there is a path which, if followed, leads to a cessation of suffering. This 
is an eightfold path of right belief or faith, right aspiration, right speech, right action, 
right living, right effort, right thought, and right meditation. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal. Democracies of the East. London: P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 
1923. pp. xiii-xiv, xv-xvi, xxv-xxvi. 


Lord Bryce, that profound student of Comparative Politics, expresses in his last 
work, Modern Democracies, the deliberate judgment that the social nature of man func- 
tions best in small communities. Safety is to be found in small numbers. Great 
empires are usually corrupt, and often fatal to that personal liberty which is the 
foundation of civilisation. Federal experiments and devolution of powers may go a 
certain way towards mitigating the dangers, but, according to the evidence, Liberty 
plumps for the small state, a Holland, or a Switzerland, or a New Zealand. This 
lends a rich significance to the political life of such countries of the East as China 
and India, which consist of myriads of small self-governing local or social units. The 
trend of political evolution in recent years emphasises that it is in these rather than 
in the institutions borrowed from the West that the real will of the people will revive 
in the near future. For most important is the practical consideration: “In the differ- 
ent environments and cultural conditions in which peoples are placed, by what political 
institutions and methods can they move most securely towards freer self-government?” 
To the casual student of Eastern political institutions, it is apparent that the machinery 
of democracy imported from the West does not square with old habits and framework 
of our life, and the necessity of integrating our ancient and essential local and non- 
local groupings into the substance of the new polity becomes self-evident. Self- 
government rests on the habit of co-operation, and if any existing local or social unit 
is fit to be turned into an organ of local self-government it ought to be so used. An 
attempt has been made here to show that in the East the possibilities of the autono- 
mous communes are not confined to local and communal problems, and are conse- 
quently greater than is ordinarily supposed, and this in cconomic and political recon- 
struction alike. Thus we may evolve towards a wider and deeper political synthesis 
than at present is attempted. 


To-day some of the medieval ideals are being revived in a new guise and hailed 
as novel political theories. In the reconstruction of Japan, China, and India, however, 
we find that many of the ideals and institutions which the West has outgrown are 
fashioning the new democracy. The materials of indigenous self-government are ignored, 
without being examined or sifted. This is encouraged by the prevailing notions in 
economics and politics which in their treatment of descriptive data or historical develop- 


1 Oldenberg, op. cit., p. 216. 
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ments neglect or underrate Asian experiences and are apt to look upon European states 
as the norm and even the goal of evolution. Again, local government, which in Asia 
touches intimately and in detail the life of the people, has been very feeble in Western 
Europe owing to overcentralisation; it has thus received little attention, untl lately, 
from political theorists. In the East, however, what is interwoven in our social tissue, 
evolving collective life in diverse and spontaneous popular groupings, is still ignored; 
and politics makes a false beginning in devoting itself to the study of central govern- 
ment, which among people in Asia in particular is far less significant. 


THE WHOLE BACKGROUND OF ASIAN COMMUNALISM IS THE SUPREM- 
ACY OF THE FUNCTIONAL GROUP. From a broad standpoint it would appear that 
while the foundation of society in Western Europe is the dualism of the State and the 
Individual, that of Asian polity is the pluralism of the Group as an intermediate body 
between the State and the individual units. The desire of each economic and func- 
tional group to render itself an autonomous unit is universal among Eastern com- 
munities. This has corresponded with the ethnic and social history of many countries 
which have left a great part of administration to semi-independent local and com- 
munal bodies without the superimposition of the State’s authority or sanction. In 
political evolution these are prior to and independent of the State, and entrusted with 
the settlement of disputes, the maintenance of school, temples, mosques, and public 
works, the relief of distress, the administration of a common fund, and even the pro- 
tection of property: all this has achieved a degree of economic and political decentralisa- 
tion, hardly to be found elsewhere. Not decentralisation conceded by a central govern- 
ment, but real decentralisation which reveals the growth of federalism. It is less con- 
nected with the fact that China and India form continents of villages than with the 
organic and functional solidarity of Asian society; from the guild-halls and platforms of 
their flourishing cities spring the same communal impulse and standards which organise 
and direct life in family or clan altar, the village shrine, or under the shade of the 
spreading banyan tree. 

A decisive experiment in Eastern Asia towards communalism will expand the silent 
and time-honoured democracy of the village council and functional assembly. This will 
not only be more adaptive and life-giving than the imitation of Western political 
methods, but will also be a distinctively Eastern contribution to the political history of 
man, infatuated as it is with the strange and tangled game of aggressive powers and 
colossal empires of the West. It will furnish the basis of a new type of polity which 
in its co-ordination of diverse local and functional groups will be more satisfying in 
the State constructions of the future than the centralised structures of the Romano- 
Teutonic mould or the later parliamentary pattern. And, indeed, the constructions 
based on the communal and synthetic instinct of the:East Asian culture will furnish 
rich and valuable data for utilisation in this era of new social and political experi- 
ments, if only the present intellectual and moral rally of the Asiatics will continue. 
Humanity all over the world is imprisoned in the bleak institutional orderliness of a 
mechanical and exploitative type of State. And nothing is more needed to-day than a 
new principle of social constitution which will once again orient man and his allegiances 
in natural and elastic groups for a freer expression of his gifts and instincts. 


MODERN HINDU THEORIES 
Shastri, Prabhu Dutt. “Objective freedom.” Int Jour of Ethics 31:303-6, April 1921. 


Objective freedom is true freedom actualised in the world we live in. Subjectively, 
man is conscious of being free, and the knowledge of the freedom of will is rooted in 
this intuition. But it is not enough to be conscious of the fact that I can will what I 
will; in order to be able to enjoy that life of peace and repose which comes from a 
complete harmony of a multitude of wills, I must be able to actualise my subjective 
freedom in the world. It is only then that the various individual wills will cease to 
clash with one another. 

In Hindu Philosophy the conception of true (or objective) freedom is known as 
Jivanmukti, which means the attainment of mukti or freedom in this very life (or, 
more literally, while alive: jivat). Such freedom is most difficult to realise, and falls 
to the lot of those only who by means of a severe and long training have been able 
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to experience their identity with Nature. There is the same universal spiritual prin- 
ciple—the atman—existing in man and pervading nature. It is the great cosmic illu- 
sion—Maya—that creates the human error of differentiating the Self in man and the 
Self in nature. The fact is that man, by some kind of ignorance, dissects existence 
into the subjective and the objective. Howsoever, such a distinction may be necessary 
for the makeup and organisation of our knowledge and experience, it is ultimately false, 
and is at the same time responsible for many speculative errors when a mere distinction 
in thought is treated as a division in reality. Hindu philosophy attempts to set down 
the means enabling us to transcend the sphere of Maya and attain true freedom. It 
does not simply analyse the notion of such freedom, but lays down the practical steps 
leading to the path of its realisation, such as Sama, Dama, Uparati, Titiksha, Samadhana, 
cte. True freedom is true Yoga, the freedom enjoyed by a Yogi, who attains to that 
spiritual vision by which he sees “the same one and the all” everywhere. In his con- 
sciousness all barriers and limitations of individuation cease to operate, since he trans- 
eends the very principle of individuation. He transcends space, time and everything 
else. This enables him to govern nature, and to attain to those eight kinds of per- 
feections, (siddhis) which are viewed as wonderful miracles. If he is true to the fune- 
tions of a real Yogi, he does not care to demonstrate his mystic power to suchlike 
miracles, but leads a life of complete indifferentism, like that of an inert block of 
stone, as it were. He transcends the territory within which moral distinctions are 
ealled for or valid. He moves in the sphere of the non-moral. This is the very 
highest stage of self-realisation, which can hardly be appreciated by those who judge 
every conduct and every activity by their human norms of utility. We are all inclined 
to that way of judgment, and consequently highly-developed souls, the great saints and 
sages, appear to us as eccentric or mad, since they refuse to follow the usual lines 
of human activity. The stage next below this one would be that of the highest moral 
perfection, when man, conscious of his identity with the principle of the Good, or of 
his individual will with the universal human Will, is capable of doing the greatest 
amount of good to himself and to others. A true psychology of the moral self reveals the 
fact that working for the good of others is not by itself an ultimate motive. It may 
either be a means to the realisation of our own individual good—since man, existing as 
he does in society, can hardly realise his own good except through the social good—or 
may spring from the higher consciousness in which the barriers of individuation are 
lost and the individual feels that he should love his neighbour not because of his being 
a neighbour or fellow-man but because it is the same undivided atman that manifests 
itself in both. The ultimate motive is each man’s own good. Life is a great battle, in 
which each one must* take part or perish on “‘the wheel of transmigration.” In order 
to attain the life of peacefulness and bliss, one has to fight this battle, and in this 
battle it is only individualism that counts. If you want to see the moon, you have to 
use your eyes; by no means can you enable the blind man to see it. By self-culture 
and self-effort alone is it possible to approach the way to the Yogi's peaceful and pas- 
sionless life. 

The general trend of Western thought is not in favour of the realisation of non- 
moral life, since it views the moral distinctions as ultimate and the moral life as the 
highest form of personal life. With this radical change in standpoint, the criticism 
hailing from either side falls beside the mark. It is only in some scattered utterings 
of the mystics that you find any attempted approach to the conception of true freedom 
referred to above, while it permeates the spiritualism of every serious-minded Hindu. The 
typical expression of the European mode of viewing the life of objective freedom is to 
be found in Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, in which I believe Hegel appears to be at his 
best. I shall therefore attempt to give a very brief exposition of Hegel’s conception 
of Objective Freedom. 

There are, according to Hegel, three stages in the development of objective freedom, 
viz., Recht, Moralitét, and Sittlichkeit. In the first stage, we find an external law 
imposed upon us, and we are only required to obey it and not argue about its rationale. 
Our motives, our approvals and disapprovals, do not count. It is the sphere of mere 
legality in which we live at this stage, when we are no more than mere persons. But at 
the second stage called Moralitét (by no means identical with the English word morality) 
the “mere person” of the legal sphere is turned into a “subject’’ and the law is not 
merely obeyed but also recognised and approved. In the sphere of Recht the mere 
command was enough, but in the second stage it does not act as a motive at all unless 
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it receives our internal acquiescence. But there is still something better than the 
striving or the apposition of the subjective and the objective, and this is realised in 
the third stage called Sittlichkeit, which means objective freedom. Such freedom is 
incorporated in the minds of the citizens and implies an implicit and free obedience 
to the moral law. This is the farthest limit Hegel’s thought could reach, and it ob- 
viously falls short of the conception of Jivanmukti of the Hindu systems. 

The reason is that to Hegel the true form of reality was the State—and even then, 
not the ideal State as in Plato, but the state as it actually exists (this is a point 
which offers much scope for criticism). In the State, says Hegel, the true moral will 
comes into the sphere of reality, and the Spirit lives in its true nature. The State is a 
symbol of freedom as realised in the sphere of actuality. The highest morality in the 
State is based upon the carrying into effect of the rational universal will. 

But is such universal will always actually carried out? Does it mean that what 
is is right? At any rate, that is the obvious implication from Hegel’s view of the 
essential rationality of the State as it actually exists. This does not explain the raison 
d’étre of sin, evil, suffering, bad institutions and the like, which can in no sense be 
called right or rational. Hegel cannot answer this objection except by quibbling: 
“Sin issues in death; bad institutions must catch fire, because the nature of things 
is moral. The good alone is real.” 

Hegel’s discussion of objective freedom is thus carried into the sphere of political 
philosophy rather than of moral and metaphysical philosophy; hence there is not 
much in it to compare with the Hindu notion of objective freedom, worked out from 
a different standpoint. But a presentation of the two views may by itself prove of 
some usefulness to the student of philosophy. 


ORIENTAL ETHICS AND WESTERN ETHICS 


Holcombe, Chester. “Oriental ethics compared with western systems.” Int Jour of 
Ethics 18:168-9, Jan. 1908. 


It hardly need be asserted that the fundamental principles of ethics are common 
to all systems, eastern or western. Man is and has been one in all parts of the 
world and all periods of time. With substantially common instinct and characteristics, 
the same desires and passions, with differences not at the root but in the development, 
not in kind but in degree, it must follow that the laws which guide his growth, which 
teach him how rightly to deal with himself, and with a like self in others—that is to 
say, with his fellow men—must be essentially the same everywhere and at all times. 

There are numberless proofs and illustrations of this fact. Not to mention others, 
and dismissing all question of inspiration as unimportant in this connection, six of the 
ten commandments so familiar to us all as found in the Bible of Christians, are purely 
ethical rather than religious, and are substantially identical with commandments found 
in various other systems of religion, notably the Buddhist, as well as in every formulation 
of ethical principles. Referring only at the moment to the Mosaic and Buddhist systems, 
this fact has far too often given occasion for the assertion that Moses either borrowed 
from Buddha, or Buddha stole from Moses. Doubtless neither assertion is or can have 
been true. Nothing is more common than this illogical and absurd confusion of co- 
incidence with cause and effect. Neither of these had occasion to or could adopt the 
work of the other, but each formulated into words those principles of right found then, 
as now, in the conscience of all humanity. Each did his own work, ignorant of the 
other, yet the two wrought together of necessity, because they were led by the demands 
of a common sense of right inherent in a common humanity. That Socrates, Plato, 
Laotz, Confucius, and other moral philosophers held and taught these same com- 
mandments, though they may not have condensed them into the same form of words, 
only adds strength to the proof and illustration. While this is ample evidence of the 
truth of the assertion made, yet to it may be added one more in that golden rule 
of Christ, known and quoted wherever his name is known, and which forms at once 
the fundamental principle and perfected fruit of all western ethics. Yet it was also 
announced by the Chinese sage, Confucius, fully five centuries before Christ was born, 
and, with other of his ethical teachings, was declared by him to have been reproduced 
from the writings of sages who were reckoned as heing among the ancients, many 
centuries before he, Confucius, first saw the light. 
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The fundamental principles of ethics are the common property of man, wherever 
he is found, and have been instinct in him since he first came into existence. No 
band or body of illuminati, no one race or nation can claim to have originated them 
and given them as a benison upon an unmoral world. Though often and everywhere 
hidden, forgotten, and violated, they have always been the common birthright, the 
most valuable possession, of the human being. 


EARLY CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 


Suzuki, Daisetz Teitaro. ‘‘A brief history of early Chinese philosophy.” Monist 18:243-7, 
254-8, 258-65, 272-7, April 1908. 


JEN, THE FUNDAMENTAL VIRTUE. Every Chinese thinker agrees that man 
and nature are not mere accidents, that their existence can not ne a haphazard affair, 
but that there is a Tao, that is, a way or norm, which is the regulator of human 
conduct and the cuide of natural events. ‘There was no dissenting voice among the 
thinkers so far as the existence of a Tao was concerned. What vehemently engaged 
them in discussion and controversy was the being or nature of the Tao. The issue 
was whether it was metaphysical or simply moral, whether it was transcendental or 
postivistic. The Taoists thought it was the former, while the Confucians adhered to the 
latter conception. The Tao, says Confucius, is no more than jén. 

Now, it is very difficult to find a proper English equivalent for the Chinese jén. 
Broadly speaking, it is sympathy, or lovingkindness, or friendly feeling, or feeling of 
fellowship. 

The Chinese character (t jén) is made out of the two component ideograms 
4, man, and =, two, and its signification is that there is an inborn feeling in every 
man’s heart, which is awakened when he comes in contact with another fellow-being, 
forming the permanent band of association between them. This feeling, Confucius 
declares, is the foundation of society and the road to all human virtues. It is the 
Tao; it is the road which must be traveled by every social being; it is the 
door that must be passed through when going out (Analects, B. VI, 15) of the 
house. No moral being can live without this Tao, this road, for that which can be 
dispensed with even for a moment is no more the Tao. (Chung Yung, I.) Therefore, 
the Tao is the feeling of fellowship, and the feeling of fellowship is the Tao. 

This fellow-feeling is the reason of the Golden Rule. Without it, one will not be 
kept from doing to others what one would not have done by others. (Analects, XII, 
2; XV, 23.) For indeed the feeling is humanity itself. Says Confucius: “A man who 
has jén, wishing to establish himself, will have others established ; wishing himself to suc- 
ceed, will have others succeed.” (Book VI.) The feeling of fellowship is the primary 
altruistic instinct of man, which in spite of his innate egoism drives him out of his 
narrow selfish limitations, and which seeks its own satisfaction through a negation, 
as it were, of himself. Confucianism does not believe in the innate baseness of human 
nature, that is, in its absolute egoism; but it asserts the existence in every human 
heart of an altruistic impulse. The latter is not a modified development of egoism, 
but inherent in humanity. 

It is in this spirit that Mencius says, “Everybody has a feeling for others which 
he is unable to control. Suppose a child is at the point of slipping down into a pit. 
It awakens in the spectator a mingled feeling of apprehension and compassion, which 
urges him to an immediate rescue of the child. This is not because he wants to incur 
a favor upon its parents. This is not because he wants to be honored by his friends 
or fellow-villagers. This is simply because he cannot bear its pitiful scream. Men who 
have no feeling of pity, therefore, are no human beings.” (Book III.) As Schopen- 
hauer made sympathy (Mitleid) the foundation of his ethics, so the Confucians consider 
feeling of fellowship as the prime principle on which the grand edifice of human 
society is built. 

All virtues spring from Jén. They are no more than the modifications of this 
fundamental feeling, as it comes in various ways or relations with the will, intelligence, 
desires, and impulses. The circumstances under which we move are ever changing, 
and our feelings respond to them accordingly, assuming thereby different names, such as 
loyalty, filial piety, courage, propriety, faithfulness, righteousness, longsuffering, and 
benevolence. Therefore, Confucius affirms that in his dealing with men and things 
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he had only one principle (tao) to guide him (Analects, B. IV, 15); and that by this 
he meant no more than the feeling of fellowship, is confirmed by most Confucians. 

Judging from the general trend of Confusianism, only two moral principles are 
possible: one is fellow-feeling or altruism and the other is egoism (cf. Mencius, Book 
VII). When our feelings do not go out to our fellow-beings, they are concentrated 
on our own selfish motives. When the latter sense is cultivated at the expense of the 
former, society falls into pieces and humanity is ruined, and the raison d’étre of a moral 
being is lost. Mencius, therefore, says: “Jén (fellow-feeling) is man himself.”” (Which 
is also pronounced jén in Chinese.) 

To quote Mencius again, “Fellow-feeling is the highest heavenly honor ever given 
to men. It is the safest abode ever secured for men. There is nothing that could check 
its course.”” (Mencius, B. VII) Ch’éng-tze, a great philosopher of the Sung dynasty, 
says, “‘Fellow-feeling is the norm of the universe. When the norm is lost there ensues 
lawlessness and discord.”” Chou-Tze, another and later great Confucian, comments on Jén, 
saying, “Jén is the virtue of the soul and the reason of love.” From these quotations, 
we shall be able to understand what an important position the theory of fellow-feeling 
occupies in the ethical system of Confucianism. 

But it must be noticed that jén was used by Confucius as well as by his disciples 
not only in its general and ultimate significance, but in its specific applications. To 
them, Jén meant not only the most fundamental ethical feeling innate in man, but its 
particular modification as it is practised in our daily life. Every reader of the Con- 
fucian Analects is well aware of the various senses in which the term jén is used by 
the Master, and we may sometimes be at a loss how to arrive at a definite conception 
of it. But the fact seems to be that Confucius himself did not have a very clear 
analytical comprehension of his central idea. He was indeed conscious of one ultimate 
principle underlying all virtues generically known as Jén, as he declared that he was 
guided by only one principle in his daily conduct. But he applied the term Jén rather 
indiscriminately to this principle as well as to its practical specifications. Hence the 
apparent confusion in which Jén is used in the Analects. 

Dr. Y. Kaniye enumerates in his contributions to the study of Confucius (p. 297) 
the five different shades of meaning given to Jén by the Master, which are (1) 
prosperity, (2) kindheartedness, (3) charity, (4) sincerity and sympathy, (5) 
ness (or self-control). When the Chinese speak of three or five 
Jén must be understood in its specific sense. 


unselfish- 
cardinal virtues, 


Now, the question is, “‘How are we to cultivate fellow-feeling and put it in actual 
operation in our every-day life?’’ This is the gist of practical Confucianism, and the 
moral efforts of its followers are concentrated on it. Even the Master himself did 
not claim to have brought his fellow-feeling into perfect development, and naturally 
none of his three thousand disciples were said to have attained to it. But Confucius 
declared toward the end of his life: “I behave myself as my heart desires, yet it never 
transgresses the mean.’ (Analects, B. II, 4) Here he may be said to have reached 
the state of perfect adjustment between natural impulses and moral discipline. He 
is now Jén itself. He has no scruples, no hesitancy, no deliberation as to what 
would be his proper conduct under certain conditions. He is no longer hampered by any 
improper thoughts and impulses. When a person reaches this stage, he is said to 
be a sage, or holy man (séng jén), and Confucius, according to the Chinese, fully de- 
serves this title. He behaves as freely and innocently as a child fresh from the bosom 
of nature, and all that he does never deviates from the Middle Way (Chung tao). 


What Mencius contributed to Confucianism is his doctrine of the essential goodness 
of human nature. This was a natural sequence from the conception of fellow-feeling and 
that of sincerity. Grant that every man is endowed with an altruistic impulse called 
by Confucius “feeling of fellowship’’ (jén), that this could be developed and matured 
by reverence and sincerity which finally keep under restraint all impetuous, self- 
disgracing, egotistic impulses and desires, and that it is by and through sincerity, 
as is most explicitly stated in the Doctrine of the Mean, that the movement of the 
heavenly bodies is made possible, the cycle of the four seasons, the growth and trans- 
formation of all living things on earth, the existence of natural and moral laws which 
bind together all beings animate and inanimate in a harmonious whole. ‘What then 
is this sincerity?’ may naturally be asked. Being a practical moralist, Mencius did not 
speculate on the problem from the standpoint of a metaphysician. He did not think 
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of a sort of cosmic mind that might be existing in heaven and earth and regulating 
things in sincere conformity with its essential goodness. But he reflected within himself: 
As long as it is sincerity that keeps order in nature and socicty, sincerity must be 
said to be synonymous with harmony and goodness. Man as essentially a manifestation 
of sincerity must be good in his nature. If otherwise, how could he develop any virture 
at all within himself? How could being sincere to his nature be considered the height 
of morality? Man must be essentially good in his nature, as he cannot develop from 
within what he is not naturally endowed with. 

Mencius thinks that it is human nature to be good, just as it is the nature of 
water to seck its level, or as it is the nature of the willow tree to be pliable and 
elastic. 

Kao-Tze said, “Nature is like a running water: when it is turned eastward, it 
flows eastward; when it is turned westward it flows westward. Human nature has no 
choice between good and not-good as water has no choice between east and west.” 
To this, Mencius replies, “Truly, water has no choice between east and west, but has 
it no choice between up and down? The goodness of human nature is like water 
seeking the lowest level. There is no man who is not good, there is no water that 
docs not seek its lowest level. Now, that water when whipped and tossed could be 
passed over one’s forehead, or that when arrested and driven in another direction, 
it could be made to go over a hill, is not in the nature of water. It is due to the 
foree of circumstances. Man could be made to do not-goodness, for his nature is as 
susceptible as water.” (Book XI.) 

Further below in the same book Mencius gives the content of goodness when he 
says: ‘“‘Man’s impulse is to do good, for his nature is good. That he does not do 
good is not the fault of his natural faculty. A feeling of sympathy, everybody has it; 
a feeling of shame, everybody has it; a feeling of reverence, everybody has it; a sense 
of discrimination, everybody has it. The feeling of sympathy is humaneness (jén) ; 
the feeling of shame is justice (i) ; the feeling of reverence is propriety (li) ; and the 
sense of discrimination is intelligence (chi). Humaneness, sense of justice, propriety, 
and intelligence are not what is molded into us from without. They are inherent in 
us, only that people are not conscious of them. 

“Therefore, a man without a feeling of sympathy is not human; a man without a 
feeling of shame is not human; a man without a feeling of deference is not human; 
a man without a sense of discrimination is not human. The feeling of sympathy 
is the starting-point of humaneness; the feeling of shame is the starting-point of 
justice; the feeling of deference is the starting-point of propriety; and the sense of 
discrimination is the starting-point of intelligence. A man has these four starting-points 
as he has four limbs; and those who, having these four starting-points, plead in- 
capability are mutilating themselves.” (Book III.) 

Of these elementary moral sentiments making up the content of goodness, Mencius 
seems to have thought the first two, humaneness and righteousness (or justice), to 
be more fundamental than the other two; For he says (Book XI): ‘“Humaneness is 
the human heart, and righteousness (or justice) is the human way. I pity those 
who digressing from the way do not walk in it, and those who abandoning the heart 
do not know how to regain it.” Again (Book XIII), when he was asked what was 
the work of a scholar, he replied that it consists in the ennoblement of his mind. 
When further asked, he said: “It is no more than [the cultivation of] humanhearted- 
ness (jén) and righteousness (i). It is not humanhearted to kill even a single innocent 
being; it is not righteous to take what is not one’s own. Where is our abode? 
Nowhere but in humanheartedness. What is our way? Nowhere but in righteousness. 
To abide in humanheartedness and to walk in righteousness, here lies the consumma- 
tion of a great man’s work. 

Lastly, in Book XIV, Mencius repeats that “Every man has a feeling which he is 
unable to endure for others, and humanheartedness consists in extending this feeling 
even to things you can endure for others. Every man has a thing which he dares 
not do to others, and righteousness consists in extending this to things you can dare 
do to others.” 

From this, it can be seen that Mencius proposes two fundamental moral sentiments, 
humaneness or humanheartedness and righteousness, both of which are differentiations 
of the Confucian feeling of fellowship, or rather two phases of it. The Mencian 
jén is the affectional and esthetic aspect of the Confucian jén while his i is its volitional 
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and ethical aspect. One is love, grace, and subjective, while the other is duty, moral 
“ought,” and an objective consideration for others. One is the expansion of the altru- 
istic feeling, and the other is the inhibition of egoism, and thus each complements 
the other. 

Thus, the Confucian fellow-fecling has undergone through Mencius a more analytical 
consideration and developed the teaching of his master into the form in which it 
has been handed down to posterity. 

Though Confucianism can be said in a sense to be the Chinese philosophy and 
ethics, there were not lacking, especially in the Ante-Ch’in period, some other ethical 
teachings which were vigorously contesting supremacy with Confucianism, and among 
them we can mention the Taoist Yang-Tze, Mu-Tze, and perhaps Hsiin-Tze. Let us 
first expound the ethics of Laotzeanism, or Taoism as it is commonly designated. 


ETHICS OF TAOISM.—THE WU WEI. The Taoists were no doubt better meta- 
physicians but poorer moralists than the Confucians. Their system of moral teachings 
may be called negativistic egoism. For their main principle of conduct is to enjoy 
the bliss of life in a quiet solitary retirement, free from all worldly cares and relations, 
and by devoting all their time to a serene contemplation of nature in its absolute, 
eternal aspect, and not in its ever-struggling, ever-becoming activity. They are not 
selfish in the sense that they want to assert their own egotistic will over that of others. 
In fact, they strongly advocate the doctrine of non-resistance (pu chéng chih té) but 
they practise this not because of the general welfare of humanity but because of their 
own preservation and happiness and peace. Let people do whatever they like, and let 
them assert their own egoism in defiance of our own, but in the end they will be 
their own destroyers. For their egoism, instead of hurting non-resisting innocents, 
recoils upon themselves, as egotism is the moral boomerang. Lao-tze teaches: Let 
others have precedence, and lo! I am preserved. Or, in his own words: “The holy 
man puts himself behind and he comes to the front. He surrenders himself and he 
is preserved. Is it because he seeks not his self? For that reason, he accomplishes his 
self.” (Chap. VII.) Here is the gist of the whole Taoist ethics. 

When the Taoists are said to be egotistic, it is not meant that they are grossly 
materialistic egotists who unblushingly affirm their hedonistic impulses. Far from 
it; they ere harmless innocent recluses, who have no other desire than to be left 
alone, in order that they may continue their undisturbed meditation in a solitary cell. 
They have no particular desire either on this earth or after death. But they esteem for 
one thing their own self above all other things. They have no desire to sacrifice their 
all-precious scif for the happiness of others. Indeed, they do not hanker after any 
worldliness, and have no craving for the vanity of vanities that is doomed to pass. 
But they seem to have cared very much for personal immortality, not after death 
but in this life. Lao-tze, Chwang-tze, and Lich-tze all had a very exalted view on this 
matter. They intuitively knew that this life as it is lived is a manifestation of the 
Absolute and as such immortal, and, therefore, that there was no need of seeking 
immortality after death. The later Taoists, however, could not understand this mystic 
conception of life and immortality, and naturally upheld a corrupted, degenerated, 
distorted view of immortal life on this earth. Some of the later Taoists even claimcd 
that they knew the secret of preparing the elixir of immortality, which had first been 
discovered by their venerable master Lao-tze and transmitted guardedly through genera- 
tions. This was the first great loophole through which the Taoists gradually fell into 
a hopeless system of crass popular superstitions. 

The backbone of the Taoist egoism is wu wei. This term is generaly rendered by 
non-action, while non-assertion in many cases gives a more correct sense of the 
original. Wu wei does not mean sitting idle and doing nothing. It means not to 
interfere with other’s affairs. 

Says Lao-tze (Chap. II): ‘Therefore, the holy man conducts his affairs with non- 
assertion; he practises the doctrine of silence. All things are working and he dves 
not refuse [to work with them]. All things are born [and so is he], but he does not 
claim ownership; all things are achieving [and so is he], but he is not presumptuous. 
His merits are accomplished, but he does not dwell in them.” 

Again, in Chapter LXIV: “He who asserts is defeated; he who seizes suffers loss 
The holy man asserts not, therefore he is not defeated; he seizes not, therefore sustains 
no loss. People fail when they are nearly at the point of accomplishing the work they 
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have undertaken; if they were as cautious in the end as in the beginning, they would 
be saved from failure. Therefore, the holy man desires not-desiring, prizes not the 
treasure that is unobtainable, learns not-learning, retires where the masses pass by; and 
thereby he assists in the natural development of all things, but he never dares asserting.” 

The doctrine of Wu Wei is in its passivity the ethics of femininism. It touches 
submissive humiliation, moderation, meekness, and often nonchalance; though, accord- 
ing to Lao-tze, these things are not prizcd for their intrinsie virtue, but as the means 
of attaining the end of self-preservation or self-affirmation. “I do not dare assume 
lordship, but the position of a guest. I do not dare advance an inch but retreat a 
foot.” (Chap. LXIX.) “Man is tender and weak at his birth, he is stark and rigid 
when dead. All things and crasses and trees are tender and feeble at their birth, 
but when dead they are dry and sear. Therefore, those that are stark and rigid ar 
followers of death. Those that are tender and weak are followers of life. Therefore, a 
strong army does not win, and a strong tree grows to decay. The strong and great 
are cowered, the tender and weak are uplifted.” (Chap. LXXVI.) 

And azain in Chapter LXXVIII, says Lao-tze, “There is nothing under the heavens 
that excels water in tenderness and weakness, yet there is nothing that surpasses it in 
(fficiency when attacking the hard and strong. This is known to everybody that the 
strong is conquered by the weak, that the ricid is conquered by the tender.” 

In spite of this emphasis placed on passive and negative egoism, the ethics of 
Lao-tze is not lacking in noble thoughts such as characterize Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. By these I mean such passages as the following: “The holy man has no 
fixed thought of his own, he makes the wishes of his people his own. Good ones I 
meet with goodness; not good ones I too meet with goodness; and thereby I gain 
goodness. Faithful ones I meet with faith, not faithful ones I too meet with faith; 
for thereby I gain faith.” (Chap. XLIX.) “Requite hatred with virtue.” (Chap. 
LXIII.) “I have a triple treasure. I hold this very precious. The first is com- 
passion, the second is moderation, and the third is not to come in front before the 
world.” (Chap. LXVIIL.) 


ANARCHISM.  Lao-tze’s doctrine of passivity, when positively stated, is to let 
things follow their own natural bent without any interference from outside. Masses 
have an inherent tendency to gravitate toward the center of the earth; men have an 
inborn desire to follow the course of the Tao, which is in them. Therefore, let them 
alone, do not yoke them with unnecessary rules and formalities. Things that are 
imposed from without acquire unnaturalness so that they are inevitably crippled. Lao-tze 
thus exclaims: “The more mandates and laws are enacted, the more there will be 
thieves and robbers.” (Chap. LVII.) And Chwang-tze agrees with him by saying 
that, “If an end were put to sageness, and wisdom put away, the great robbers would 
ccase to arise; if jade were put away and pearls broken to bits, the small thieves 
would not appear.” (Part II, sect. III, “Chii Chieh.”) To quote Lao-tze again: ‘‘When 
the great Tao is obliterated, we have humaneness and righteousness. Prudence and 
cireumspection appear, and we have much hyprocrisy. When family relations no longer 
harmonize, we have filial piety and parental love. When the country and the clans 
deeay through disorder, we have loyalty and allegience. Abandon your saintliness, 
put away your prudence, and the people will gain a hundred-fold. Abandon your 
humaneness, put away your righteousness, and the people will return to filial picty 
and paternal love. Abandon your scheming, put away your gains, and thieves and 
robbers will no longer exist.” (Chap. XVIII.) 

These are strong words and smack not a little of anarchism. In truth, when the 
cthies of Lao-tze is carried out to its logical extreme, it results in nothing but absolute 
anarchism. The Taoist metaphysicians of the Ante-Ch’in period unanimously advocate 
the doctrine of non-resistance and non-interference. They want to return to the 
primitive stage of civilization, when there were no laws or regulations whatever. Every- 
body is supposed by them to have then enjoyed the utmost individual freedom and to 
have been as yet unconscious of abusing it at the expense of another. History, 
however, does not prove that there was such a golden age in the remote past, but that, 
on the contrary, the struggle for existence among the various tribes as well as 
within one and the same tribe was a universal phenomenon. But the Taoists refused 
to take notice of the fact; probably they took it for granted, as many other Chinese 


thinkers did, that there existed a universal peace and unbounded happiness in pre- 
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historic times. Even if they might have been induced to doubt it in one way or an- 
other, they were willing to ignore it, in order that they might remain charmingly 
pellbound by imagination and visionary retrospect. An anarchistie state of things was 
thus made their highest ideal of individual as well as social life. 

The following allegory culled from’ the Chwang-tze (Part II, Sect. VII) very 
ingeniously illustrates the significance of wu wei in the Taoist ethics: “The ruler of the 
Southern Ocean was Shu, the ruler of the Northern Ocean was Hu, and the ruler 
of the Center was Chaos. Shu and Hu were continually meeting in the land of Chaos, 
who treated them very well. They consulted together how they might repay his 
kindness and said: ‘Men all have seven orifices for the purpose of seeing, hearing, 
cating, and breathing, while this ruler alone has not one. Let us try and make them 
for him.’ Accordingly they dug one orifice in him every day; and at the end of 
seven days Chaos dicd.”” Poor Chaos! If he were left in his chaotic, undetermined, 
undifferentiated, and, therefore, necessarily inactive (wu wet) condition, which was 
indeed the raison d’étre of his existence, he could enjoy a life of eternity and of perfect 
contentedness too. The unnecessary, thouch quite well-meant, interference of his neigh- 
bors permanently put an end to his very existence. 

Whatever the Taoist world-shunning ethies, it was a creation of the 
mind after all. It never lost sight of its practical import; that is, it 


Chinese 
always showcd 
a considerable interest in polities and state-administration. The reader might imagine 
that an ethical doctrine such as that of Lao-tze would not trouble itself with political 
affairs, which are merely a product of the worldly wisdom and artificiality despised so 
strongly by the Taoists. 3ut no Chinese philosopher and moral teacher would ever 
think of ignoring the practical consequences of his theory. Indeed, the value of a 
theory had to be judged by its working utility in the daily life of man as an individual 
and as a member of society. 

Lao-tze’s theory with regard to the administration of state affairs, as can be 
expected, was a direct, unmodified application of his wu wei, and might be called 
a laissez faire policy. Give the people as much freedom as they want; let them not be 
encumbered with artificial formalities and execrescent regulations; leave them alone as 
much as possible; if necessary, deprive them of all craftiness, cunning, prudence they 
have acquired since the initiation of artificialities, and lead them to a state of primitive 
innocence and absolute artlessness. This policy, according to Lao-tze, is understood 
to seeure the peace and good order that used to prevail in the olden times of “cord- 
knotting” administration. The people would be delighted with whatever they have, 
simple and plain. They would die natural deaths when they were old. The cocks and 
dogs would happily voice their perfect contentment all around the country. And here 
we have a perfect state of things that ought to exist when the natural course of the 
Tao is faithfully followed. (Tao Teh King, Chap. LXXX.) 

The reader will here notice how radical is the difference between the ethics of 
Confucius and Lao-tze. Some sinologists ascribe this difference to climatic variation, 
the former representing the type of vigorous, industrious, and order-loving Northerners, 
while the latter that of care-free, visionary, impulsive, and often indolent Southerners. 
Under the pressure of the rigorous climate and inclement weather, the Northerners 
have to fight hard against nature. With them the lettinz-alone policy will result in 
the annihilation of their own existence. But the case is entirely different with the 
Southerners. To them nature does not mean a force that is unfavorable to them and 
therefore to be conquered. On the contrary, she is so bountiful that they can enjoy 
fulness of life with hardly any toil. Non-resistance and non-interference are the best 
policy whereby they can deal with nature. For this reason, Confucius can be said 
to represent the Northern type and Lao-tze the Southern. The history of Chinese thought 
is no more than the record of the struggles between these two rival conceptions. Taoism 
aided by Buddhism and frequently joined by popular superstitions, and Confucianism 
generally strongly proving to be the more representative and indigenous to the Chinese 
mind. 


The ideal of Mu Ti is universal peace and universal prosperity. Whatever his 
teachings, they are all intended to bring about this state of things. He declares that 
the business of the holy man consists in fostering peace among his pcople, in develop- 
ing all the resources of nature, and in avoiding all the possible causes of evils that 
befall our community. It is wonderful to notice how modern are these views of the 
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old Chinese philosopher Mu Ti. He asks: “Why is the existing state of things far 
from this ideal?” ‘‘Because,”’ answers he, “everybody esteems his own self above others.” 
The strong usurp the rights of the weak, the crafty take advantage of the ignorant, 
officers abuse their power over the unprotected; powerful states absorb the helpless. 
For these reasons, we are constantly in a state of war, individual with individual, 
family with family, clan with clan, and state with state. This cannot be the 
destiny of humanity as ordained by the will of heaven, which is our ultimate source 
of authority. Let one love another as one’s own self, let a nation love another as its 
own, let a sovereign love his subjects as himself, let the son love his parents as himself, 
let everybody love everybody as himself. Then there will be no traitors who love 
themselves at the expense of the state te which they belong; there will be no tyrant who 
ignores the welfare of his subjects; no robbery, no enmity, no inhumanity; in fact there 
will be no evil that will disturb universal peace ensuing from this practice of universal 
love. (Chapters XIV and XV.) 

How is the principle of universal love and mutual benefit justified? Mu Ti argues 
that there are three methods of testing the soundness of a principle. First, it must 
conform to the will of heaven and be in accordance with the doings of ancient sages; 
secondly, our daily experiences must justify it; and thirdly, when it is made into 
a law and practiced among the people, it must prove an agent for the general welfare. 
(Chapters XXXVI-XXXVII.) Mu Ti proceeds to prove all these points in this 
way. Heaven created the sun, moon, and innumerable stars. It regulates their 
courscs and the four seasons follow in order. It sends forth thunder and lightning, rain 
and snow. Warmed by them the five cereals and other nourishing and useful plants 
grow. People avail themselves of these heavenly gifts. Again, there are mountains 
covered with all useful trees and stored with all wealth-producing metals. People 
transform them into their own service and make themselves comfortable in every way. 
Again, there are sovereigns and wise men specially favored by heaven. They make laws 
and administer to the needs of the people; the wicked are punished, the ignorant are 
made enlightened, and prosperity is secured. Do not all these things come from the will 
of heaven? Do not all these things come to everybody without discrimination? Why, 
then, heaven must be considered the source of love and righteousness, and our duty 
on earth is but to follow this will and practice universal love and mutual benefit. 
(Chap. XXVII.) 

And was this not also the teaching and practice of the ancient sages? 

Our daily experiences teach us the same lesson. Those who love are loved, those 
who hate are hated. If we benefit others, they are glad to return the favor; if we rob 
them of what is due to them, they will be ready to requite in a similar way. This 
is what we observe all around us. (Chap. XIV.) 

If we make this heavenly will the principle of administration, the sovereign will 
be beneficent, the subject loyal, the father kindhearted, the child filial, the elder brother 
friendly, and the younger dutiful. Good or evil, the source of influence is from above. 
There was once a king who liked slender waists, and every woman in the state de- 
prived herself of necessary food. There was another king who delighted in muscular 
strength, and every youth in the state devoted himself to all kinds of athletic exercises. 
Therefore, nobody can tell to what extremity the masses will rush when an example is 
shown by the privileged classes. Let the sovereign and his officers exercise the will 
of heaven as is manifested about us, and the entire nation will at once follow suit. Uni- 
versal peace and eternal prosperity will then inevitably be the outcome. (Chap. XV.) 

The real issue of Mu Ti’s doctrine, however, seems to lie more in its utilitarian 
aspect than in its humanistic side. This can be seen from his economic views which 
brought about the vehement accusations of the Confucians resulting in the final 
downfall of his whole system. He rigorously opposed the prevalence of luxurious habits 
as to dwelling, clothing, eating, and traveling; “and he also condemned the custom 
of concubinage. They are all the unproductive consumption of wealth; so much is 
spent and nothing material is gained thereby. The real happiness of the masses does 
not consist in the encouragement of luxury but in the production of wealth. 

The custom of concubinage naturally results in the over-production of bachelors 
as well as old maids,—the fact will eventually threaten the growth of population. 

On the same ground, Mu Ti objected to the Confucian sentimentalism. The Chinese 
always cherished a very deep reverence for their ancestors and lost no opportunity to 
show the feeling in public. Their burial ceremony, therefore, was naturally of the 
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most elaborate character. There was a strong tendency among the poor as well as the 
rich to go beyond their means, in order to express or make a show of the deepest 
reverence and sympathy for their deceased. We learn from modern travelers that 
there are in China some professional mourners who are hired by real mourners to 
make their funeral procession appear more mournful by their simulating show of 
lamentation. The Chinese of olden times perhaps did not take such an extreme step 
to make a public exhibition of their grief; at least we are not in possession of any 
documents to prove this. But they were certainly ready to acknowledge the highest 
type of filial devotion in those who remained in mourning for at least three years 
for their deceased parents. During this long period, they lived a most secluded life, 
they retired from public offices if they held any: they did not attend to any commercial 
transaction ; they refrained from participating in any public or private festivals. They 
remained at home like a prisoner or a religious recluse, fixing all their pious thoughts 
on the memory of their deceased. This was what was generally endorsed by the 
followers of Confucianism as a pious expression of filial devotion; and this was what 
was most strenuously opposed by Mu Ti. (See the Mu Ti, Chap. XXV.) 

His objections were on the whole sound and well-grounded. He demonstrated that 
there was no sense in wasting wealth on such unproductive things as funerals; that 
such a protracted observation of mourning tended to paralyse the administration of 
the government and to check the progress of industry and commerce. It is not neces- 
sary at all to wrap a corpse in extra clothes, to put it in an extraordinary strong 
coffin, and to inter it in a unduly deep grave. All we have to consider in these 
matters is the practical end which they are intended to serve. Mu Ti was a thorough 
utilitarian and refused to yield to any sentimental extravagances. He did not dis- 
regard the significance of sentiment, he was willing to pay due regard to it, but 
he could not bear to see the national and individual wealth scattered to the winds for 
the sake of mere sentimentalism. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that Mu Ti was also against music (Chapter XXXII) 
and vigorously condemned war (Chapters XVII, XVIII, and XIX). In his opinion, 
music did not add an iota to the national wealth and prosperity; and as to war, it 
was simply abominable; every trade and industry comes to a standstill, and every 
sense of justice and righteousness is thereby hopelessly benumbed. At any rate, 
anything that will disturb the peace of a nation and destroy its productive facilities 
is mercilessly attacked by Mu Ti. 

A fatalistic doctrine which seems to have been prevalent in his days could also not 
escape his condemnation. According to him, fatalism was a great obstacle in the way 
of industry and prosperity. If the people were abandoned to the so-called fate which 
is predetermined and beyond human control, there would be no incentive to urge them 
to work, produce wealth, and preserve permanent peace. On the other hand, every- 
body would remain perfectly passive and utterly inactive leaving everything to the 
pre-established order of things as regulated in the beginning by Unknown Destiny. This 
state of things could never be suffered to exist in this world of striving. Mu Ti was a 
strong advocate of the strenuous life and untiring energy. In him we see the prac- 
tical tendency of the Chinese mind singularly emphasized, though at the expense of 
their love of formalism and ceremonialism. (See Chapters XXXV, XXXVI, and 
XXXVII.) 

Finally, what is significant in Mu Ti is his conception of T’ien which means 
literally “‘heaven,”’ but can be freely translated by “God” even in its Christian sense. 
The difference between the Christian God and Mu Ti’s Heaven (T’ien) is that while 
the former made the conception of God foremost and its worship the paramount issue 
of the religious life, the latter conceded the first place to utilitarianism, for the execu- 
tion of which the God-idea became necessary to him. It will no doubt be very interest- 
ing to consider at length Mu Ti’s conception of Heaven in its connection with his 
doctrine of universal love, which is so closely akin to Christianity. This will be done 
later on when the religious side of Chinese thought claims our attention. 


MOH TIH’S PHILOSOPHY 
Lui, Chi Fung. “The ethical implications of Moh Tih’s philosophy.” Int Jour of 
Ethics 35:72-8, Oct. 1924. 
‘At about five hundred years B. C. China produced one of the greatest and most 
brilliant souls of her history. He was a philosopher, an altruist, radical, and social 
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reformer. He possessed an ardent and indefatigible spirit. He never wearied of at- 
tempting to secure justice and universal peace. Had his doctrine prevailed, cosmo- 
politanism and humanitarianism would now be realized. Although he could not make 
his doctrine so popular as that of Confucius had been at an earlier day, some aspects 
of his theory are being put into effect in the twenticth century. That man was 
Moh Tih. (He was also cailed Moh Tze.) 

Moh Tih ranked equally with Lao Tze and Confucius. He was more than a 
philosopher; he was founder of a religion which was known as Mohism. Mohism 
repudiates determinism and holds that the salvation of-the individual depends upon his 
own effort to do good. Thus we may call Moh Tih’s philosophy energism, meliorism, 
or pragmatism. 

In order to understand Moh Tih’s whole philosophy and radical viewpoint it is 
necessary first to make a brief survey of the time in which he lived in order to see 
by what he was influenced. 

1. Feudalism and Aristocracy dominated in ancient China until the time of Chun 
Chiu.” They reached a full development and then gradually declined. Confucius was 
born into that society and became dissatisfied with it. He realized its defects which he 
always thought to reform. But Confucius, like Aristotle, held the “doctrine of the 
mean”; his reform was, therefore, a matter of evolution—a peaceful process. At the 
time of Moh Tih socicty was more chaotic than it had been even in the day of 
Confucius. This situation may be responsible for the radical nature of the social 
reforms of Moh Tih. He thought that Confucius’ doctrine of the mean was entirely 
insufficient. For Moh Tih the only remedy for society was to destroy the old tradi- 
tions and institutions and to construct new ones. He was of a revolutionary spirit 
and laid down some principles which were contrary to the current thoughts of his time. 
His main idea was to create a new heaven and a new earth. 

2. During the later part of Chun Chiu, ritualism and formalism were very promi- 
nent. Careful observances had become merely appearance. Confucius had laid much 
stress on substance and yet he did not care to abandon ritualism, What he wanted was 
a compromise. Moh Tih became thoroughly dissatisfied with ritualism and formalism. 
He regarded the method of reform advocated by Confucius as useless. He felt it neces- 
sary to do away with them entirely and absolutely. 

3. In the time of Moh Tih, nation attacked nation and war followed war. Some 
small nations were always on the point of the spear of stronger powers. In order 
to prevent such a situation Moh Tih thought no other process so efficient as that of 
changing men’s hearts. This process was based on social psychology. Therefore, he 
promoted the doctrine of “Love all,” from which he derived another principle, ‘“‘Non- 
attack.” 

4. There were wide inequalities in the socicty of the time. The noble classes lived 
a luxurious life, and the poorer classes suffered for it. Hence, Moh Tih gave special 
emphasis to economic reconstruction. He and his followers lived a simple life, wore 
coarse clothes, and by their example encouraged hard labor. In a word he wanted 
to establish a society on the basis of mutual help. 

5. Moh Tih had no power; he was not aggressive. How could he carry out his 
theories? As a humanitarian he did not wish to see people shed blood. Revolution and 
mobs were not agreeable to him. Therefore he founded a religion, based on the 
belief in the existence of spirits who possess intelligence and the power to reward 
and to punish man according to his deserts. A religion of faith and hope is implied 
and serves to sustain this doctrine. 

6. At that time Lao-Tze’s philosophy had gained a strong foothold and was 
especially popular in South China. Lao-Tze advocated the Laissez Faire policy, 
doing nothing. Men would 


being of the opinion that peace can be secured only by 
not quarrel if there were no class distinctions. 

On the contrary, Moh Tih regarded “human endeavor” as very important; nothing 
can be achieved without effort. Henee, Moh Tih adopted the policy of the “wise 
man” and held that interference in the individual’s activity was necessary. His 
political doctrine is the doctrine of “agreeing upward,” that is, of agreeing with the 
most universal. This illustrates the practical implications of Moh Tih’s attitude toward 


2The Chun Chiu (“Spring and Autumn”) is a chronicle of the State of Lu, covering 
a period of 242 years (722-480 B.C.). 
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universals. “To do things” is his policy, and his reaction from the “laissez faire” 
doctrine of Lao-Tze. 

Now let us turn to the fundamental principles of his ethics. As we have seen, his 
starting-point is the doctrine of “‘Love-all.” From this are derived those principles— 
“Non-attack,” “Thrifty,” and “Condemning of Music.”” The word “usefulness” is his 
measure of “Love.’”’ He was opposed to those who live a luxurious life and seek pleasure 
and happiness for themselves, because their actions take advantage of others. To 
rely on the determinism of fate is also a dangerous thing, for if everyone depends upon 
fate no one will do good and no one will love others. 

Moh Tih interpreted the doctrine of ‘‘Love-all’’ always in this sense, that ‘‘Love- 
all” means “Benefit each other.” ‘“Love-all” is a theory, and “Benefit each other” is a 
method to carry out this theory. Without the latter the former can never be realized. 
“Love-all” is Tolstoy’s altruism and “Benefit each other” corresponds to Kropotkin’s 
‘mutual help.” 

The logic of “‘Love-all’” can be stated as follows: The sage-king takes it as his 
first duty to find out the cause of chaos in the world. The cause of chaos is due merely 
to selfishness. Everyone loves himself and does not consider others. Therefore, he 
takes advantage of others in order to benefit himself. Then war, civil or international, 
is bound to arise and to create all manner of evils. Consequently, all human beings will 
suffer and the world can know no peace. In order to get rid of evils it is first neces- 
sary to get rid of selfishness. To attain this end there is no other method than that 
of “Love-all” and “Benefit each other.” 

Moh Tih strongly contends that man should love all his fellows indiscriminately 
instead of making distinctions in love. Neither did he recognize private property. Here 
lies the difference between Moh Tih and Confucius. To Confucius man should love their 
parents first and then love the parents of others as much as possible. But Moh Tih 
regarded this distinction between loving one’s own parents and loving the parents of 
others as a source of social evil. War, theft, and fraud arise from this distinction. 
For with this conception of distinctions any advantage in a situation will gravitate 
to the subject of the most loved—yourself or another. Consequently, men struggle with 
men, nation attacks nation, and the world is out of order. The remedy is to make no 
distinctions, that is, “‘Love-all.” 

Moh Tih wanted to make all property common. His ideal society resulting from 
“Love-all” is the communism which Plato tried to realize. Moh Tih agrees as well with 
Socrates that to know is to act. Later Wang Yang Ming elaborated the theory that 
knowing and acting are one. 

Moh Tih was a practical man. He judged that whether a thing is good or bad 
depends upon whether or not it is useful. He seems to be an utilitarian. We possess 
a clear and natural standard for the ethical estimation of worth only when we restrict 
ourselves to the effect of an action. If one asks why an action is good, our decision 
will ultimately depend upon whether at any point and in any sphere it has produced a 
good and useful result to all the members of socicty. Here I hasten to add that Moh 
Tih did not ignore the motive. ‘That “end justifies the means” was never accepted by 
Moh Tih. He believed that a good motive, as a rule, produced a good result. He had 
a sense of utility. Human nature is so constituted that it desires nothing which is not 
either the whole of happiness or a means to happiness. Every action is judged—and 
must be judged—according to the degree in which it promotes what is thus always the 
ultimate object of human desire. Utility is found in such a judgment. 

To the question as to whose happiness is to be the standard of measure, Moh Tih, 
like Stuart Mill, would answer that it is to be found not in the greatest happiness of 
the agent but in the sum total of the happiness of all. Moh Tih recognizes the valu: 
of moral obligation and social life. The moral sentiment, although it has a history of 
development, is a natural sentiment. It is natural for men to speak, to draw infcr- 
ences, to till the ground, and to build cities. If there is any one element of the moral 
sentiment which is innate, that one is sympathy. The most important point is that 
social life aceustoms the individual to common interests, team work, and consideration. 
With the development of social life and the removal of social barriers there comes an 
increase in social solidarity. 

Moh Tih’s altruism differs from the cosmopolitanism of Confucius both in theory 
and practice. Confucius did not expect his ideal of cosmopolitanism to be realised 
at once. He felt that it would come about gradually. A necessary step in its realization 
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is peace within the nation. On the contrary, Moh Tih saw only altruism, and that 
achieved in a single stroke. He was absolutely opposed to narrow patriotism and mili- 
tarism. Regarding this point I can do no better than to quote a passage from his 
writing: 

“Here is a man who enters his neighbor’s orchard and steals some peaches and 
plums therefrom. When this is known, he is condemned by the public, and, when 
caught, will be fined by the government. Wherefor? Because he has injured his 
neighbor to profit himself. 

“And if he steals from his neighbor a dog, a pig, or a chicken, he commits a wrong 
greater than the stealing of peaches and plums. Why? Because he does a greater 
injury to another man; and the greater the injury he does the greater is the wrong, 
and the severer shall be his punishment. 

“And if he steals his neighbor’s horse or cow, he commits a wrong still greater than 
stealing a dog, a pig, or a chicken. Why? Because he does a greater injury to another : 
and the more he injures another the greater is the wrong, and the severer shall be his 
punishment. 

“And if he goes so far as to waylay an innocent man, take away his fur coat and 
cloak, and stab him with his sword, then his crime is still greater than that of stealing 
a horse or a cow. Why? Because he has done thereby a still greater injury. :And 
the greater the injury the man does to another the greater is his crime, and the severer 
shall be his punishment. 

“In all these cases, the gentlemen of the world agree to condemn this man and de- 
clare ‘he is wrong.’ 

“Now here is the greatest of all crimes—the invasion of one nation by another. But 
the gentlemen of the world not only refuse to condemn it but even praise it and declare 
‘it is right.’ 

“Shall we say that these gentlemen know the distinction between right and wrong? 

“Killing one man constitutes a crime and is punishable by death. Applying the 
same principle, the killing of ten men makes the crime ten times greater and ten times 
as punishable; similarly the killing of a hundred men increases the crime a hundred 
fold, and makes it that many times as punishable. 

“All this the gentlemen of the world unanimously condemn and pronounce to be 
wrong. 

“But when they come to judge the greatest of all wrongs—the invasion of one state 
by another—(which is a hundred thousand times more criminal than the killing of one 
innocent man), they cannot see that they should condemn it. On the contrary, they 
praise it and call it ‘right.’ Indeed, they do not know it is wrong. Therefore, they 
have recorded their judgment on it to be transmitted to posterity. If they know it was 
wrong, how could we explain their recording such false judgments for posterity? 

“Here is a man who sees a few black things and calls them black, but who, after 
seeing many black things, calls them white. We must all say that this man does not 
know the distinction between black and white. 

“Here is another man, who tastes a few bitter things and calls them bitter, but who, 
having tasted many bitter things, calls them sweet. We must all say that this man 
knows not the distinction between bitter and sweet. 

“Here is a world which condemns a petty wrong and praises the greatest of all 
wrongs—-the attack of one nation upon another—and calls it right. Can we say that 
the world knows the distinction between right and wrong?’ 

From this passage it is evident that Moh Tih strongly condemned narrow patriotism 
and militarism! He did not press his principle of “‘Non-attack,” but he hoped that 
his conception would be put into practice. He saw that self-defense might be one means 
of attaining the aim of the principle. All his students took up the art of war, that is, 
they all understood strategy. Whenever Moh Tih heard that one nation was preparing 
to attack another he would go to the aggressor in an effort to prevent the attack. If 
the intention was persisted in, then Moh Tih and his students joined the invaded nation 
in its program of self-defense. Thus Moh Tih’s method for preventing war was quite 
different from that of The Hague Conference or the Washington Conference, which did 
not consider the fundamental problem of securing lasting peace. 


3 Chap. xvii, translated by Dr. Hu Shu. 
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CONFUCIANISM AND REVOLUTION 


Reid, Gilbert P. ‘Revolution as taught by Confucianism.” Int Jour of Ethics 33:190-1, 
Jan. 1923. 


Confucius places all the emphasis on the character of the ruler. To have peace in 
the country, the people must be loyal, but to be loyal, they must first of all have confi- 
dence in their king, and this confidence depends entirely on the worth of the king. 
Hence when Confucius was asked what was essential to a government, he replied: 
“There must be sufficient food for the people, an efficient army, and the confidence of 
the people in their ruler.” When asked which of these three could be dispensed with, 
he said, “the army,” and next “the food,” and then added: ‘From of old men have 
died, but without the confidence of the people, there can be no government.” 

The importance of moral character in the ruler comes out in another question 
asked of Confucius, namely, “What do you say to putting to death the wicked in the 
interest of the good?’ Confucius replied, “In carrying on your government why should 
you depend on the death penalty? If your own desire is for goodness, the people will 
be good. The moral power of the rulers is as the wind, and that of the people as the 
grass. Whithersoever the wind blows, the grass is sure to bend.” There have been 
those who misconstrued these words, claiming that the power was all with the ruler, 
while it means that the moral character of the ruler has a sure and inevitable effect 
on the people. Still more emphatic is another saying of Confucius: “If a man is 
correct in his personal conduct, there is no need to issue orders in order to secure 
allegiance to government. If he is not correct in his personal conduct, he may issue 
orders, but they will not be obeyed.” 

This is the basal principle of Confucius’ teaching concerning governments, and 
to it no one can well object. Taken by itself there is no hint at revolution. Its observ- 
ance assures peace and prosperity. The guarantee against revolution is found in good 
government and a good ruler. In the mind of Confucius the main thought is upright- 
ness, virtue, goodness. Questions of progress, material advancement, and even wealth, 
are either subsidiary or not mentioned at all. Hence, if revolution arises, it must be by 
good men against bad men, with the purpose of superseding an impure government by 
a pure government. 


Hsin-Hai, Chang. “The essentials of Confucian Wisdom.” Hibbert Jour 26:414, 416-17, 
420, 425-6, April 1928. 


The conception of this word ren affords, it seems to me, the primary basis for Con- 
fucian humanism, for his idea of the individual and of self-cultivation. We shall proceed 
to examine this aspect of Confucian thought. 

To begin with society. This after all is in the Confucian sense an aggregate of 
individuals rather than a distinct personality according to many Western thinkers. 
The principle that controls the individual controls also the community or the society in 
which that individual finds himself. A Confucian society, from the purely philosophical 
point of view, does not exist; it is only an extension of the individual. Thus we find 
in that familiar and highly significant passage of The Higher Learning: 

“The illustrious ancients, when they wished to make clear and propagate the highest 
virtues to the world, first put their states in proper order. Before putting their states 
in proper order, they regulated their families. Before regulating their families, they 
cultivated their own selves. Before cultivating their own selves, they perfected their own 
souls. Before perfecting their own souls, they tried to be sincere in their thoughts. 
Before trying to be sincere in their thoughts, they extended to the utmost their knowl- 
edge. Such extension of knowledge lay in the investigation of things and in seeing 
them as they really were. When things were thus investigated, knowledge became 
sincere. When thoughts were sincere, their souls became perfect. When their souls 
were perfect, their own selves became cultivated. When their selves were cultivated, 
their families became regulated. When their families were regulated, their state came 
to be orderly. When their states were in proper order, then the whole world became 
peaceful and happy.” 


In these crisp sentences, there is summed up, I think, all that we need to know 
about intellectual honesty. And a firm mental grasp of things with its accompanying 
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mental pliancy is of the very highest importance, because without it no moral develop- 
ment is possible. For it is the blief of the Confucianists that virtue and all moral 
qualities are not merely accomplished facts that can be imported, as it were, into one’s 
conduct. They must grow from within one’s own consciousness, and are a part of the 
inner life. Consequently, a man attains the highest virtues not simply through per- 
forming what he is told to be virtuous, but he must be able to discern and discriminate 
the merits of each separate moral action by the powers of his own intellect. It is of 
the greatest importance, therefore, that the mind should be trained to see a thing as in 
itself it really is. It is the thing that determines for the mind what it must conceive; 
it is not the mind that determines for the thing what it must be. Thus it is said in 
the Li Ki (xvii. 11, 12). 

“It is the nature of man that at the time of his birth he is in imperturable peace 
and calm (he is free from desires). This is what Heaven makes him to be. He 
begins to show response when external things act upon him and thereby indicate the 
direction of his desires. As he continues to come into contact with things of the out- 
side world, he expands the limits of his knowledge, and he begins to learn which things 
attract and which repel him. If there is not an organising power within him, he gets 
more and more involved in the things and gradually comes to lose the power of control 
over himself. And the best that is given to him by nature is extinguished. 

“Now external things continue to, act upon him without any pause. If there is 
no power within him that is able to regulate their activity, then there is danger that he 
become transformed according to their respective nature. If he is in such a condi- 
tion, he loses his divine gifts, and he inevitably abandons himsclf to his natural lusts 
and affections. That is how treason, injustice, falsehood, violence, rebellion, and dis- 
order come to exist.”’ } 


The key-note with the Confucianists is control, not extinction. 

“The cultivation of our moral life” (says The Higher Learning) “consists in the 
maintenance of a complete balance of our being. When we are infested with passions, 
then that balance and equilibrium is lost. So also when we have fear, when we ari 
particularly attracted to. some object which has for us an unusually strong appeal, 
when we are overcome with grief. Under these circumstances our mind wanders away 
from the objects which should occupy our attention. We look but sce not, we hear 
but comprehend not, we eat but taste not.” 

This is what I mean when I say that Confucius is concerned more with the order- | 
ing and the co-ordination of our natural self than with its elimination. And what is 
the goal towards which we should aim at in this work of co-ordination? We should 
aim at their complete harmonisation. And thus we have this splendid passage from 
the Conduct of Life: 

“When the passions such as joy, anger, grief, and pleasure have not awakened, } 
that is when we have true moral being.. When these passions awaken and each and 
all attain due measure and degree, that is complete harmonisation, and therefore a 
perfect moral order. Our moral being is the great reality of universal existence, our 
harmonised moral order is the eternal law of the universe.” 





It is perfectly clear that Mencius recognises the existence of an antagonism of the 
two selves in our nature, but he calls that part of our nature “nature” which is the 
higher self. Now, with Hsiin-tse it is just the reverse. He calls that part of our 
nature “nature” which, according to Mencius, is constantly making war against the 
higher self, and so he says nature is evil. One quotation from Hsiin-tse will show. 

“The nature of man is evil,” he says, “the good which man shows is the result of 
labour. Now man is born with the love of gain; and if he acts to satisfy this love, 
it is natural that contentions arise so that self-denial is no longer to be found. Man 
is also born with envy and dislike, and if he acts in obedience to their demands, it is 
natural that violence and injury arise so that devotion and faith are no longer to be 
found. Man is born, too, with sensual desires, and if he acts in response to their 
wishes, it is natural that licentiousness and disorder arise so that decorum and right- 
eousness and their various expressions are no longer to be found. That is why I say 
that following a man’s natural bent or his feelings and desires inevitably leads to 
robberies, contention, violation of the duties, confounding of all distinctions until he is 
plunged into a state of savagery, and that is why I say that it is necessary for him 
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to receive the influence of law and of proper instruction and the benefit of self-control 
and decorum so that ultimately he may have the spirit of self-denial, of doing things 
according to what is strictly proper and attain absolute peace and orderliness. From 
this, it is plain that man by nature, is evil, and that what good he shows is the result 
of arduous application.” 


Mei, Yi-Pao. The works of Motse. London: Arthur Probsthain, 1929. pp. 78-80, 86, 
96-7. 


The wise man who has charge of governing the empire should know the cause of 
disorder before he can put it in order. Unless he knows its cause, he cannot regulate 
it. It is similar to the problem of a physician who is attending a patient. He has 
to know the cause of the ailment before he can cure it. Unless he knows its cause he 
cannot cure it. How is the situation different for him who is to regulate disorder? 
He too has to know the cause of the disorder before he can regulate it. Unless he 
knows its cause he cannot regulate it. The wise man who has charge of governing 
the empire must, then, investigate the cause of disorder. 

Suppose we try to locate the cause of disorder, we shall find it lies in the want of 
mutual love. What is called disorder is just the lack of filial piety on the part of the 
minister and the son towards the emperor and the father. As he loves himself and 
not his father the son benefits himself to the disadvantage of his father. As he 
loves himself and not his elder brother, the younger brother benefits himself to the dis- 
advantage of his elder brother. ‘As he loves himself and not his emperor, the minister 
benefits himself to the disadvantage of his emperor. And these are what is called dis- 
order. When the father shows no affection to the son, when the elder brother shows no 
affection to the younger brother, and when the emperor shows no affection to the 
minister, on the other hand, it is also called disorder. When the father loves only him- 
self and not the son, he benefits himself to the disadvantage of the son. When the 
elder brother loves only himself and not his younger brother, he benefits himself to 
the disadvantage of the younger brother. When the emperor loves only himself and 
not his minister, he benefits himself to the disadvantage of his minister, and the reason 
for all these is want of mutual love. 

This is true even among thieves and robbers. As he loves only his own family 
and not other families, the thief steals from other families to profit his own family. 
As he loves only his own person and not others, the robber does violence to others to 
profit himself. And the reason for all this is want of love. This again is true in the 
mutual disturbance among the houses of the ministers and the mutual invasions among 
the states of the feudal lords. As he loves only his own house and not the others, the 
minister disturbs the other houses to profit his own. As he loves only his own stat« 
and not the others, the feudal lord attacks the other states to profit his own. Thes? 
instances exhaust the confusion in the world. And when we look into the causes we 
find they all arise from want of mutual love. 

Suppose everybody in the world loves universally, loving others as one’s self. Will 
there yet be any unfilial individual? When every one regards his father, elder brother, 
and emperor as himself, whereto can he direct any unfilial feeling? Will there still 
be any unaffectionate individual? When every one regards his younger brother, son, 
and minister as himself, whereto can he direct any disaffection? Therefore there will 
not be any unfilial feeling or disaffection. Will there then be any thieves and robbers? 
When every one regards other families as his own family, who will steal? When every 
one regards other persons as his own persen, who will rob? Therefore there will not be 
any thieves or robbers. Will there be mutual disturbance among the houses of the min- 
isters and invasion among the states of the feudal lords? When every one regards the 
houses of others as one’s own, who will be disturbing? When every one regards the 
states of others as one’s own, who will invade? Therefore there will be neither disturb- 
anecs among the houses of the ministers nor invasion among the states of the feudal 
lords. 

If every one in the world will love universally; states not attacking one another ; 
houses not disturbing one another; thieves and robbers becoming extinct; emperor 
and ministers, fathers and sons, all being affectionate and filial—if all this comes to 
pass the world will be orderly. Therefore, how can the wise man who has charge of 
governing the empire fail to restrain hate and encourage love? So, when there is 
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universal love in the world it will be orderly, and when there is mutual hate in the 
world it will be disorderly. This is why Motse insisted on persuading people to love 
others. 


When King Wu was about to do service to Mt. T’ai it was recorded thus: “Blessed 
is Mt. T’ai. Duke of Chou by a long descent is about to perform his duty. As I have 
obtained the approval of Heaven, the magnanimous arise to save the people of Shang 
Hsia as well as the barbarians (from the tyranny of Emperor Chow). Though (Em- 
peror Chow) has many near relatives, they cannot compare with the magnanimous 
If there is sin anywhere, I am solely responsible.” This relates the deeds of King Wu. 
We can, then, universalize love in conduct. 

Therefore Motse said: If the rulers sincerely desire the empire to be wealthy and 
dislike to have it poor, desire to have it orderly and dislike to have it chaotic, they 
should bring about universal love and mutual aid. This is the way of the sage-kings 
and the way to order for the world, and it should not be neglected. 


Now to endure limited diet, to be burnt alive, and to wear coarse clothing are the 
hardest things in the world, yet when the superiors encouraged them the people could 
be changed within a generation. Why was this so? It was due to the desire to conform 
to the superior. Now, as to universal love and mutual aid, they are beneficial and casy 
beyond a doubt. It seems to me that the only trouble is that there is no superior who 
encourages it. If there is a superior who encourages it, promoting it with rewards and 
commendations, threatening its reverse with punishments, I feel people will tend toward 
universal love and mutual aid like fire tending upward and water downwards—it will 
be unpreventable in the world. 

Therefore, universal love is really the way of the sage-kings. It is what gives 
peace to the rulers and sustenance to the people. The gentleman would do well to 
understand and practise universal love; then he would be gracious as a ruler, loyal a; 
a minister, affectionate as a father, filial as a son, courteous as an elder brother, and 
respectful as a younger brother. So, if the gentleman desires to be a gracious ruler, 
a loyal minister, an affectionate father, a filial son, a courteous elder brother, and a 
respectful younger brother, universal love must be practised. It is the way of the sage- 
kings and the great blessing of the people. 

















CHAPTER III 
THE EARLY GREEKS AND ROMANS 


The elements of Greek and Roman philosophy have been referred 
to as the beginning of an outlook upon the world. Some authors regard 
this era as the period of philosophy’s inception. Without discussing the 
merits of the foregoing statement, no one will doubt for a moment the 
value of the contributions which were made during this period toward 
the advancement of enlightenment and the fundamentals of right living. 

Living in an age when communication between peoples was not only 
very slow but well nigh impossible, theories and ideals emanated from 
the minds of the ancient seers which mankind would do well to emulate 
today. While it is true that many of these idealistic postulations have 
been found unworkable and untrue—thanks to the development and 
growth of knowledge,—many more contain the essence of a correct 
statecraft and an ideal of a better life which still remain a distant goal 
for mankind to strive. A knowledge of this era certainly will give one 
a better understanding of the later periods of human development. 


THE POLITICAL THEORIES OF THE GREEKS 


Willoughby, Westel Woodbury. The political theorics of the ancient world. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1903. pp. 31-2, 52-3, 78, 91, 92-3, 116, 138, 141, 146, 
157, 158-9, 163. 


When we turn from the consideration of the characteristics of Oriental life and 
thought to an examination of Hellenic conceptions of religion, morality, and the state, 
a contrast is revealed of so marked a nature as to indicate that the two systems of 
thought could searecely have had a common origin, and that the earlier Aryan and 
Semitic theories could have had very little influence upon the development of the later 
Greek philosophies. 

The Greek religion was essentially naturalistic. That is to say, its deities were 
conceived as finite beings, differing from human beings only in degree. But, though 
naturalistic, the Greek theologies were immeasurably superior to the naturalistic re- 
ligions of the Asiastic nations. To the educated Greek, man, as a moral, rational being, 
represented Nature in its most highly developed and perfect form. The distinction 
between the body and the spirit, between the mind and matter, was very clear to him, 
and that which in his eyes separated humanity from the rest of Nature was the posscs- 
sion by men of the power of thought and of a self-consciousness of a spiritual nature 
as distinguished from his physical side. Because of this the Greeks felt themselves of 
kin to the gods, and because of this kinship, in yielding to the demands of the gods, 
they had not that feeling of subjection which was characteristic of Oriental thought. 
In the demands of the gods they recognized the utterances of right and of reason. 
Thus, though they looked upon themselves as parts of great Nature, and held it to be 
their highest aim and duty to harmonize their actions with the laws of universal order, 
there was almost wholly absent that characteristic Oriental sense of subjection to an 
alien and mysterious fate. 

That the universe constituted a cosmos and not a chaos was a fundamental tenet 
of Greek thought. In the facts of the phenomenal world the Greeks saw the products 
of a creative Reason, and in the forces of Nature the operation of laws susceptible of 
rational interpretation. Thus to them Nature was something eminently understandable. 


With the rise of the philosophic schools, increased attention was given to the idea 
of law in its metaphysical and moral sense, as embodying rules of abstract justice. In 
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the sixth century the rationalistic Hellenic mind became dissatisfied with the idea that 
men and the world in which they lived were subject to the casual caprices of anthro- 
pomorphie deities. Then began the search for some fundamental principle or principles 
which should give order to men’s lives, and stability and logical unity to their universe. 
In this search outside of mythology and theology for the meaning and essential nature 
of things, metaphysics was born. With the birth of this new attitude of mind the 
true Greek coneeption of the nature of law, and of the source of its binding force in 
natural right, began to appear. Then commenced clearly to emerge the characteristic 
Hellenic idea of Nature as the source of law, and Reason as the means through which 
Nature’s wishes were to be discovered. Also, the distinction began to be more clearly 
drawn between law in its abstract, universal, and everlasting aspect, and law in its 
concrete, particular forms. The idea of conventional right separated itself from natural 
right, and with this came a clearer appreciation of the difference between law and 
morality. 


The Sophists were thus the first individualists of history. In a very fundamental 
sense they may be regarded as the originators of the political compact theory. De- 
scribing their views, Aristotle tclls us in his Politics: ‘For law is an agreement and a 
pledge, as the Sophist Lycophron says, between the citizens, of their intending to do 
justice to each other, though not sufficient to make all the citizens just and good.” 
The antithesis between Nature and law or convention is clearly drawn, justice being 
interpreted as founded wholly upon agreement, and supported wholly by force. 


According to Plato, the “‘zood life’ is the rational life as opposed to one governed 
by impulse. Virtue, therefore, consists in the rational ordering of one’s conduct. 
Nature, he declares, fixes for men certain ends which are to be sought for as the highest 
good, and the task of philosophy is to disclose what these ends are and the means by 
which they are to be realized. The great Socratic principle that no one is knowingly 
and deliberately evil is accepted. Therefore, it is taught, the one means by which men 
are to be made better and happier is education. Thus it is that the ideal polity which 
Plato outlines in his Republic appears, primarily, as a pedagogic scheme. His stat 
becomes a church and a school as well as a political institution. 


In emphasising the public importance of cducation, Plato but followed out the 
universal tradition of Hellenie life. Everywhere throughout Greece, whether education 
was publicly given as in Sparta, or privately provided as in ‘Athens, it was an accept d 
principle that it was a matter of great public concern that the individual should bx 
adequately educated for the performance of his duties as a citizen. An active par- 
ticipation in public affairs was considered not only as a right but as the one important 
duty of the citizen. It was therefore but natural that, though the possession of public 
rights was based upon birth in the full citizen class, the exercise of the full rights of 
citizenship should be everywhere made dependent upon the possession of a spee'fi.d 
amount of preliminary training. 

But the citizen’s education was not considered as completed with his entrance into 
a full participation in public affairs. His training was continued in and through the 
performance of his civic duties. To the Greeks, therefore, an active public life 
only the proper life for the individual, but the means through which his powers were 
to be developed, his character moulded, and all the higher forms of culture secured. 
Thus the state became to him a true university. In 


was not 


those days very little education 
was, of course, to be gained from the written page. All advanced instruction had to 
be gained by actual contact with the wise, by participation in intellectual discourse, 
by engaging in or listening to debates in public places and arguments before the popular 
courts, by attendance at the theatres and games—in fine, by taking advantage of all 
those varicd forms of intellectual activity which characterized the intense civic Jife 
found in all the principal Greek cities. 


In final criticism of Plato’s ideal, attention should be called to the fact that a very 
considerable amount of that sacrifice of individual interests upon the altar of civic unity 
which is demandcd, is made to scem necessary to Plato because of his 
ance of the theory that in order to make 


evident accept- 
men good is not sufficient to trust to educa- 
tion and morality to make them do what is right, but that, in addition, it is necessary 
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so to circumstance them as to render it difficult or impossible for them to do what is 
wrong. Thus Plato, in abolishing the family and private property, thought to remove 
from his ruling classes the temptations to selfishness in much the same way that the 
mediaeval monastic orders sought the sanctity of their members. 


To Aristotle this appeared incorrect. To him it seemed that a perfect political life 
is one which enables all of the citizens to lead as complete a public life as possible. To 
him, as Newman says, “That state is not the best in which all citizens are not capable 
of living the best life and steadily purposed to live it. The best state is that in which 
the men of full virtue are not a mere handful, but the whole state, and are numerous 
cnough to form a complete citizen-body—in which they have all the external conditions 
of the best life, and also adjunct dependent classes, not imcluded in the citizen-body, 
to emancipate them from ‘necessary work.’ The best state is a brotherhood of men 
of full stature, intellectual and moral, animated by a common aim--the aim of living 
and helping each other to live the noblest life, active and speculative, that men ean live.” 


[Thus] According to Aristotle, man is intended for happiness. It is, therefore, 
his duty to seek happiness. His powers and weaknesses, his desires and passions indi- 
eate the need of social and political coéperation. Therefore state life is intended for 
him by Nature. Men come into the world differently endowed, physically, mentally, and 
morally. Therefore it is evident Nature intends for them corresponding stations of 
life. One is to be a master, another a slave; one a ruler, another a subject. 


Aristotle is careful to say that the good of the individual, of the family, and of the 
tate is the same in kind, but adds that just as the state exceeds in importance th 
family or the individual, so is political investigation more important than economical 
or ethical inquiries. In fact Aristotle carries on ethical speculations, as he expressly 
tells us, only as a preparation for his crowning work upon polities. 


Aristotle justifies the state as a neecssary agent for the securing of men’s trucst 
happiness. This, according to him, is an ethical end, and thus leads to the question: 
In what is man’s truest happiness conceived to consist? Shortly speaking, Aristotk 
conceives this to consist in the complete, rational exercise of one’s powers. Happincss 
is thus a different thing for beings differently constituted. To the plant or to the 
animal it consists in the simple satisfaction of physical, material needs. To rational 
men however it means, in addition to this, the proper exercise of all those artist‘e, 
ethieal, and intellectual faculties which belong to them as the highest products of Nature. 


The state is required for men’s happiness in that it is through the education and 
training which public life affords that there is created in the citizen the ability and 
the moral disposition to live the good life. Insight, says Aristotle, is necessary for the 
practice of virtue. Unless men know themselves, that is, recognize their own powers 
and possibilities, and are taught the evils of intemperance in the indulgence of their 
own desires, they cannot porsibly have either the will or the capacity to live that com- 
plete life which alone leads to happiness. Discussing this point in his Ethics, he says 
that there are three agencies through which men attain morality. First, by their 
natural endowments; second, by intellectual teachings; third, by practice or habituation. 
To be effective, he goes on to say, this habituation should be continued throughout life, 
and to render possible such a prolonged training there is needed a power that is at 
onee reasonable and has the authority to command. 

The state then is with Aristotle, as it is with Plato, in large measure an educa- 
tional institution. Its fundamental aim, is or should be, the development of the ethical 
and intellectual natures of its citizens,—-to render possible a rational life, and to dispose 
men to lead it. “Since we have determined,” he says, “that the virtue of a good citizen 
and good governor is the same as of a good man, and that every one before he com- 
mands should have first obeyed, it is the business of the legislator to consider how his 
citizens may be good men, what education is necessary for that purpose, and what is 
the final object of a good life.” 


Aristotle recognized as clearly as did Plato that unity is an essential element in any 
ideal polity. “I am willing,” he says, “to agree with Socrates [Plato] in the principle 
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from which he proceeds, and admit that a city ought to be as one as possible.” But 
he was not willing to admit that that sort of unity which Plato sought was absolutely 
desirable, or that the means which he suggested were calculated to attain it. Unity is 
desired, he says, but not at the expense of the completeness of life of the individual 
citizens. Affection for the city is to be obtained not by crushing out all individual 
interests until nothing is left to dispute with the public welfare for a place in the 
desires of men, but by providing for the citizen an environment in which he will be 
able to satisfy all his rational and special needs. Thus ‘Aristotle especially objects to 
that impoverishment of men’s lives which would result from the abolition of family 
ties and private property interests. 


POLITICAL THEORIES OF THE ROMANS 


Willoughby, Westel Woodbury. The political thecries of the ancient world. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1903. pp. 216, 233-4. 


In Roman private law we find for the first time the individual instead of the state 
made the centrum of legal thought. The state, to be sure, appeared to the Roman 
citizen as the source of all legal rights, but the people, as a political whole, was con- 
ceived to be the source whence the state had itself derived its authority. Moreover, 
however paramount national interests were conceived to be, the main purpose for 
which the state was held to exist was for the establishment and protection of those 
rights of the individual which the private law defined. Thus, while in Greece the 
notions that necessarily underlie a system of private rights were not clearly worked out 
in juridical thought—though of course a body of private law existed,—at Rome was 
created the greatest and most elaborate system of jurisprudence that the world has 
known. 

For the first time in history we find in the political philosophy of the Romans the 
state conceived as a legal organization, as a political entity operating through organs 
which have been established and endowed with authority by definite laws. For the 
first time we find the citizen viewed as having definite rights and possessing a sphere 
of freedom which is not to be trespassed upon cither by other citizens or by the state 
itself. As the great Romanist Ihering has said, the private law of Rome was the 
Magna Charta of its citizens. 


This idea of the political equality of all citizens, and that in them, as a body, 
rested the ultimate sovereignty of the state was never lost sight of during the entire 
history of Rome. During the regal period the king was ever viewed as the representa- 
tive and delegate of the people, and, though given supreme administrative power, never 
had the right to change, without the consent of the burgesses, any of what might be 
called the constitutional institutions of the state. During the republican period the 
sovereignty of the people became, of course, still more explicit, and as we have seen 
from the quotations from the Institutes of Justinian, was still accepted, in theory at 
least, during the imperial period. 

This idea of popular sovereignty was accepted not only as explaining the source 
of magisterial power, but as indicating the original fount of legislative power. All law 
was conceived to be an expression of the will of the people. This is explicitly stated, 
as we have already learned, even in the time of Justinian, when the lex regia is re- 
ferred to as the source of the Emperor's legislative power. Throughout the history of 
the development of Roman law, the theory appears also in the distinction almost uni- 
formly made between leges and plebiscita. 


DEMOCRACY 


Muirhead, John Henry. “The spirit of democracy.”” Hibbert Jour 22:433, April 1924. 


If I were to try to sum up these different elements in the democratic spirit in a 
single word, I do not know of any better than the kind of reasonableness that the 
Greeks called jricixera, usually translated “equity”. I doubt whether its essential quality 
has ever been better expressed than in Aristotle’s account of this supreme political virtue: 
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“Equity makes allowance for human weakness, looking not to the law but to the 
intention of the lawgiver, not to the act but to the intention, not to the part but to 
the whole, not to what a man is at the moment but to what he is as a rule. Equity 
remembers benefits received rather than injuries that have been suffered, and benefits 
received rather than benefits conferred; it is patient under injustice; it is readier to 
appeal to reason than to force, to arbitration than to the law. For the arbitrator 
looks to what is equitable whereas the judge looks only to the law; indeed, arbitration 
was devised for no other purpose than to secure the triumph of equity.” 1 


Myers, John Linton. Political ideas of the Greeks. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1927. pp. 366-7. 


EQUALITY IN INTELLIGENCE. But both “breeding” and “training’’ are for 
Aristotle preliminaries only, in the creation of a good man and a good citizen. They 
are the conditions for that freedom and facility with which the mature “grown-up” 
individual is expected to use his own reason, both in personal and in public affairs. 
This rational intellectual ideal of citizenship is exemplified in the notable word regu- 
larly used to characterize the “desirable alien’’ whom a city-state from time to time 
“delighted to honour” by enrollment among the men of its own sort. Let breeding and 
training have been what fortune gave, what made a man acceptable for incorporation 
in a society so exclusive as every Greek city was in principle, was that he was “of a 
good intelligence toward us”. Not sentimental loyalty, or physical heroism, or magnifi- 
cent benevolence, but an honest, impartial man’s application of hard common-sense, 
business acumen, “‘unforgetful” statesmanship, to the city’s occasions and perplexities, 
was his title to this “order of merit’’. 


Alexander, Hartley Burr. “The fear of machines.” Int Jour of Ethics 28:91-2, Oct. 
1917. 


The Greeks were the first democrats, and the Greeks best understood the virtues 
of democracy. Virtue, they said, is a mean between indulgence and abnegation,—as 
we might say, between impulse and automatism,—and the anchorage of virtue is self- 
knowledge, self-control, and self-trust. Autocracies take away individual responsibility, 
substituting the dark commands of imperious rulers, who sardonically hide their own 
mean appetites behind a pious countenance. But democracies, which grant responsi- 
bility without a corresponding appeal to reason, kindling indulgent impulse rather than 
stimulating the labor of thought play with a dreadful fire. Irruptive and explosive 
passion, not the dry and stringent truth, guides their behavior, which is rather to be 
described as a gambling with human nature than as a true politic. 


CONCERNING PEACE 


Mecklin, John Moffatt. ‘“‘The international conscience.” Int Jour of Ethics 29:285-6, 
April 1919. 


There is therefore nothing new in the problem of peace. It was first clearly formu- 
lated by Socrates and his immediate successors. Living in an age distraught by skepti- 
cism and political revolution, Socrates saw that peace could only come when men realize 
that law is not the arbitrary expression of the will of the strongest but embodies the 
mature moral sentiment of the community, that law draws its sanctions from an en- 
lightened conscience, that obedience to the law is but the carrying out of the deeper 
mandates of the self and of society. Plato gave philosophic formulation to this idea in 
the book which more than any other has shaped the political thought of the Western 
world, the Republic. 

The dominant idea of the Republic is that law is the correlative of a peaceful social 
order. Individuals enjoy a free and peaceful existence not by violating or transcending 
law but by exercising their functions, developing their capacities within the predetermined 
limits of the law. Likewise nations are free and assure to themselves and the world 
the reign of peace when they are willing to maintain and exercise their rights as 
nations under the guidance of a common body of international loyalties. A state that 


1 Rhet., I., xiii. 17. 
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persists in ignoring and affronting these international loyalties will in time undermine 
and disrupt its own political integrity. The disintegration of the Prussian state on the 
battlefields of Europe is but the last logical result of its persistent and brutal violation 
of those great international loyalties which were the prerequisites of its own healthful 
existence as well as of that of the family of nations. A state that acknowledges no 
international bond except force is in these latter days a political and moral anachronism, 
a contradiction in terms. 


COSMOPOLITANISM 


Harris, Hugh. “The Greck origins of the idea of cosmopolitanism.” Int Jour of Ethics 
38:1-10, Oct. 1927. 


“Patriotism,” said Horatio Smith, “is too often the hatred of other countries dis- 
suised as love of our own”; and this sentiment was re-echoed by Nurse Cavell in her 
famous phrase, “Patriotism is not enough”. Opposed to the perverted and restricted 
patriotism which is here condemned is the conception of cosmopolitanism. In the last 
few years this conception has gained much support. Thus, the First International 
Congress on Child Welfare held in August, 1925, at Geneva and attended by delegatis 
from over fifty different nations, passed a resolution, “That in every country the 
education of the child, while based in the first place on patriotic sentiment, should be 
directed toward a wider love, namely, that of humanity at large.” Similarly, Pro- 
fessor H. J. Laski (A Grammar of Politics, p. 642) has recently emphasized the neces- 
sity for ‘a liberal education in that cosmopolitan outlook which the needs of humanity 
have made so essential”. Although the circumstance of the great war has certainly 
given cosmopolitanism its present intellectual currency, yet we should do well to re- 
member that it is no merely ephemeral doctrine, but one that has been transmitted 
to us through the ages. 

The earliest reeorded formulation of this idea is supplied by modern archacological 
diseovery at Tell-el-Amarna, in Egypt. Inscriptions have been found there written by 
Akhnaton (Pharaoh of Egypt from 1375 to 1358 B. C.), which indicate that this 
ruler preached a universalistic monotheism and regarded himself as owing the same 
duties to all men, irrespective of race or nationality. But this was an isolated phe- 
nomenon, without any apparent influence on the subsequent history of human thought. 
The same idea, however, as it was expounded by the Hebrews and developed in the 
biblical literature, has had permanent and far-reaching results. And, together with the 
Hebraic contribution on this subject, modern civilization is particularly indebted to the 
Hellenic contributions. For, as far as we know from historical records, the ancient 
Greeks were the first of Europeans to promulgate this idea, and it is from them that 
Western civilization has directly inherited it. 

There is a prevalent opinion—which, as I think, needs correcting—that prior to 
the Alexandrian age and to the foundation of the Stoic school, Greek thought had not 
advanced beyond the conceptions of a narrow-city-state patriotism and of an irreconcil- 
able barrier between Hellenes and barbarians. It is my object to show that the first 
beginnings of this idea of cosmopolitanism are to be found in the earlier classical period 
of Greek thought. I think we may recognize four main lines of approach by which 
the more enlightened of the Greeks arrived at the idea: the poetic, the scientific, the 
philosophical, and the religious. And each of these seems to me to have a bearing on 
the problem as it presents itself to the modern world. 

The first approach is what I have designated the poetic. From the time of Heme 
onward poetry has enabled its followers to look away from their native heath to the 
horizon beyond. Imaginative fancy is of the very essence of poetry. ‘“‘Ever let th 
fancy roam, pleasure never is at home”. It is in this spirit that Homer pictures the 
fabulously happy life of the Phaeacians, and describes the Abii, who live far away in 
the North, as “the justest of men”, and the Ethiopians, who represent the dark-skinn .d 
races of Asia and Africa, as “blameless’’. He makes Menelaus boast in words that are 
full of romance: “I roamed over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to 
Ethiopians and Sidonians and Erembians and Libya’. The Odyssey is concerned with 
the adventures and travels of the hero who ‘saw the cities and knew the minds of many 
men’. His nostalgia is certainly shown, but it is in the true Homeric strain that 
Tennyson represents his wanderlust as incurable. 
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Homer is a proof that the artistic imagination not only sees the cities of many men, 
but also comes to know their minds. His poetic insight into human nature enables 
him to draw the characters of both friend and foe with understanding sympathy. In 
the scene between Priam and Achilles the spirit of humanism finds most pronounced 
expression. Priam ventures, as one man to another, to appeal to the good will of his 
enemy, and Achilles becomes sensible of a human solidarity founded upon a common 
destiny. Homer’s freedom from patriotic prejudices is indeed remarkable. Many readers 
of the Iliad have felt that his sympathy was with Hector quite as much as with Achilles, 
and an effort has even been made to prove that he was a poet at the court of the 
Trojan Priam. 

The Homeric poems were recited by the rhapsodes—reciters who wandered from 
city to city and thus helped in the spread of a common culture between the different 
Greek states. Further, so far from arousing hostility toward the traditional encmics 
of the Greeks, the effect of their recitation seems rather to have been the enlisting of 
sympathy. Plato, in his Jon, records how when the rhapsode is reciting the sorrows of 
Andromache, Hecuba, or Priam, his soul in ecstasy appears to be far away in Troy, 
and his eyes fill with tears; and how he produces a similar effect on the spectators. 

It is the true Homeric tradition of a sympathy transcending patriotism which 
Euripides follows in some of his Trojan themes. In the Trojan Women, for example, 
far from dilating on the glory won by the Greeks, Euripides depicts the cruclties and 
atrocities which war caused them to commit upon the Trojans. Again, in the Andro- 
mache, Hermione’s remark that “Barbarians laws are not a standard for our city,” 
receives the reply from the captive Andromache: “Alike in Asia and in Hellas infamy 
attends base actions.’’ The genius of Euripides lay essentially in psychological drama 
which demanded an impartial interest in the emotions of all human hearts, whether their 
country was Greece, Troy, Taurica, Egypt, Tyre, Lydia, Mysia, or Ethiopia. He 
pointed to a human nature beyond the accidents of citizenship and race, and regarded 
each man’s natural endowments as being his true fatherland. Accordingly, he said: 
“Man finds a native country wherever the earth nourishes him.’’ Even more finely 
expressed are some other words of his: “The whole expanse of air is open to the 
eagle’s flight, and every land is native soil to the noble man.” 

Thus did the Greeks show that the human soul cannot be “cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined” within its native land, but is free to wander abroad on the wings of poetry. 
And more than any other branch of literature, poetry has continued to be permeated 
with the spirit of cosmopolitanism. The long history of the foreign influences in 
English poetry is one indication of this. It is true that an attempt was made to chain 
poetry to the state by the institution of the poet-laureateship. But the fact that patrictic 
poems on state occasions are no longer expected from the holder of that office is a 
recognition that the attempt has failed. 

The second approach I have called the scientific. Here the love of learning is the 
determining factor. We read in Herodotus how Solon “traveled through many lands 
from love of knowledge and a desire to see the world.” It was this motive which led 
‘Anaximander of Miletus to undertake such a great work in the cause of human solidarity 
as the drawing of the first map of the world. This map was utilized by his fellow- 
citizen, Heeataeus, who wandered far and wide in order to gather material for his 
geographical, ethnographical, and historical researches. His contact with foreigners 
led Hecataeus to declare: “I write as I think true, for the stories of the Greeks seem 
to me manifold and laughable.”” Thus did he lay down the proposition that scientific 
truth should come before national traditions. 

In this, Hecataeus was followed by Herodotus, who often accepts a Persian or an 
Egyptian record in preference to a Greek version of events. Herodotus was the first 
to adopt the comparative method of study and to recognize the unity of history. For 
example, he notes the resemblances between particular customs of the Babylonians and 
those prevailing in Egypt, Lycia, Illyria, Arabia, and Cyprus. He shows how Greece 
is indebted for various inventions of civilization to Egypt, Phoenicia, Lydia, Babylon, 
Caria, and Libya. So free from chauvinism is the Greek historian that he ascribes 
the defeat of the Persians at Plataea to their inferiority in arms and discipline, and 
not to their lack of valor. Many times he takes evident pleasure in recording his admira- 
tion of the good qualities in the Persian character. In his opening sentence he states 
that his aim was “‘to preserve from oblivion the great and wonderful deeds of both the 
Greeks and the barbarians”—a statement which evidently annoyed one of his critics, 
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Lucian, who altered it into “Greek victories and barbarian defeats.” It is surely a 
remarkable fact that the father of history should have set for his profession so high a 
standard of impartiality. Had more historians followed his lead, they might have pre- 
vented their records from being used to develop national egotism and to depreciate 
foreign achievements. Only in very recent years has a reformed method of writing 
history been adopted, and most modern historians now realize—as did Herodotus—the 
interdependence of peoples and states and their mutual obligations. 

The itinerant Greek thinkers known as the Sophists encountered from their con- 
temporaries a prejudice which has been recorded by Plato in the Protagoras. At the 
beginning of this dialogue Socrates describes how he called upon Protagoras after his 
arrival in Athens: “A train of listeners followed Protagoras; the greater part of thim 
appeared to be foreigners, whom Protagoras had brought with him out of the various 
cities visited by him in his journeys, he, like Orpheus, attracting them by his voice, and 
they following.” Protagoras himself explains the difficulties under which he labors: 
“A stranger finding his way into great cities, and persuading the flower of the youth 
in them to leave the company of their kinsmen or any other acquaintances old or 
young, and live with him, under the idea that they will be improved by his conversa- 
tion, ought to be very cautious; great jealousics are aroused by his proceedings, and 
he is the subject of many enmities and conspiracics. 

Later in, this dialogue Hippias of Elis gives a most striking enunciation of the 
cosmopolitan ideal. This speaker had studicd the habits and traditions of diverse 
peoples, and himself employed non-Hellenie sources of history. He says: “All of you 
who are here present I hold to be kinsmen and relatives and fellow-citizens by nature, 
though not by law; for like is by nature kin to like, but law, the tyrant of mankind, 
often constrains by violence in contravention of nature. How great would be the dis- 
grace then, if we, who know the nature of things, and are the wisest of the Hellens, 
and as such are met together in this city, should have nothing to show worthy of this 
height of dignity, but should only quarrel with one another like the meanest of man- 
kind.”’ 

From recent archacological discovery in Egypt (see Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, Part XI, No. 1364) we know that Antiphon, another of these Sophists, urged 
that the distinction which current Greek opinion held to exist between the Greeks and 
the rest of the world was a conventional and false one. He argued, probably under 
the influence of medical science, that by nature all men had the same physical attributcs 
and like bodily faculties. 

Among those who suffered for their disinterested pursuit of truth was Anaxagoras, 
who let no racial preposscssions or civic pride stand in the way. He was not one of 
those who vainly boasted of the wisdom of the Greeks. He remarked “The theories 
of the Grecks are mistaken.”” Migrating from Ionia to Athens, he devoted himself 
there to the special study of meteorological problems. This seems to have arouscd th 
ire of the Athenian patriots, who connected such matters with Persian thought, and 
he was exiled on a charge of Medism. It was to him probably that his friend Euripidcs 
addressed the noble words: “‘Though a wise man dwell far across the earth and though 
I never see him with my eyes, yet I count him as a friend.” 

The philosophical approach is specially interesting, since it was the Greeks who 
were the founders of philosophy. Their claim to this title rests on the fact that they 
were the first to place on a scientific basis the idea of the unity of the world. The 
synoptic attitude which they adopted toward the universe had spiritual and ethical 
aspects which necessarily led to cosmopolitanism. Many of them, like the Sophists and 
Anaxagoras, were itinerants. Among others who were noted for their distinct travels 
were Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Democritus. Xenophanes was specially fond of the 
comparative method of argument, by which he could work in his own observations as 
a traveler. Parmenides wrote on the way of truth which led him through all the towns 
in search of knowledge. Democritus complains, “I visited Athens and no one knew 
me.” Yet, as a result of his wanderings further afield, he could say, “To the wise man 
every country is a dwelling-place, for the whole world is the fatherland of a good soul.” 

Heracleitus and Empedocles enunciated the doctrine that immanent in the order of 
the universe is a moral law of reason, in which all men as rational creatures naturally 
share, and to which human laws everywhere should conform. The idea of the law of 
nature (or natural law) which they thus promulgated has been of the greatest im- 
portance in the history of human thought. ‘Modern international law,” says Sir 
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Frederick Pollock (Essays in the Law, p. 67), “is a law founded on cosmopolitan prin- 
ciples of reason, a true living offshoot of the Law of Nature”; and the necessity for still 
maintaining the connection between the two is emphasized by international jurists at 
the present day (see the essay by Professor A. Pearce Higgins on “The Work of 
Grotius and of the Modern International Lawyer,” in Cambridge Legal Essays, 1926). 
Empedocles further associated with the idea of natural law the conception of an original 
state of nature which was characterized by universal peace. According to him, war is 
not a primeval institution, and this belief has recently received support from two premi- 
nent anthropologists Professor G. Elliot Smith and Mr. W. J. Perry. 

Entirely in accordance with what we know of the character of Socrates is the 
tradition that he asserted that he was “a citizen of the world’ (Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
V. 37, 108: “mundanus”; Plutarch, De Evxil, V. p. 600: xédmioc). According to Plato 
(Gorgias, 480 B.C.), he urged that the wrongdoings of one’s country, so far from 
being sereened or defended, should be exposed and denounced—a teaching which 
enunciates the very opposite of the doctrine “My country, right or wrong.” He spent 
his lifetime in the practice and teaching of philosophy, associating equally with citizens 
and aliens. Among his most devoted followers was the semibarbarian Antisthenes, the 
founder of the Cynie school, which made cosmopolitanism one of its foremost precepts. 
Thus Diogenes proudly boasted that he was a xoouoroditn¢ (Diog. Laert. vi. 63). A 
Cynic, Crates, was the teacher of Zeno, the Semitic founder of the Stoic school, which 
inherited the tradition of cosmopolitanism. 

The names of such men as Voltaire, Kant, and Bertrand Russell are a sufficient 
reminder of the continued connection between philosophy and cosmopolitanism. At 
its foundation two years ago the British Institute of Philosophical Studies issued a 
prospectus in which it emphasized the point “that philosophy, by enlarging the objects 
of our thoughts and actions, is able to make us citizens of a larger world.” 

The fourth approach is the religious. There is evidence that the Greeks felt the 
insufficiency of the particularistic type of religion and recognized the need for uni- 
versalism. Plato (Laws, 886 A, 887 E), for instance, as a proof of the existence 
of the gods, finds it desirable to state this as the common belief of all Greeks and all 
non-Greeks alike. Zeus was generally regarded as the universal father and omnipotent 
king of gods and men. As a war-god pure and simple he scarcely appears at all, 
while his appellative of Xenios (the god of strangers) is particularly prominent. 

The significance and value of the religious movement known as Orphism, which 
entered Greece from the East during the sixth century B.C., have only come to be realized 
by scholars during recent years. Orphism was concerned primarily with the salvation 
of the individual soul—a conception which was incongruent with the absolute rights of 
the state. The spread of Orphic brotherhoods and their doctrines divorced religion 
from its dependence on the state, and provided a spiritual creed which could be 
shared by men of different political allegiances. Thus individualism in religion had a; 
its complement universalism. A mystical faith such as this, which made each soul 
capable of working out its own salvation, and postulated a natural union between al 
living creatures, could have no place for patriotic exclusiveness. In the sixth, fifth, 
and fourth centuries B.C. the influence of the Orphiec brotherhoods was immense, 
and they preached a religion to the whole world, Greek and barbarian, bond and free. 
“The renown is theirs,”” says Dr. L. R. Farnell (The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion, 
p. 139), “of being the first world-religion bearing a free message.” 

It is probable that out of some such Orphic association arose the famous school 
of Pythagoras, which gained adherents in the different Greek states as well as among 
many of the native peoples of Italy. This Society of Pythagoreans showed, just as 
does the modern Society of Friends, that an individualisite mysticism in religion 
tends to ally itself with a universalistic humanism. Socrates appears to have been 
at the head of the Pythagorean group at Athens, and it was probably his associa- 
tion with this international religion which led to his conviction. 

This Orphie and Pythagorcan doctrine finds its finest expression in Socrates’ great 
disciple. Plato enlarged the sentiment of local patriotism by centering attention on 
the soul’s heavenly home. Man’s original and ultimate home was heaven; therefore 
he should direct his thoughts beyond his temporary habitation here, and realize that 
he was a member of a wider community than that of his own particular city-state. This 
Platonic conception has been an inspiration to men ever since. From it has developed 
that line of thought which finds its noblest modern expression in the words of Romain 
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Rolland: “For the finer spirits of Europe there are two dwelling places: our earthly 
fatherland and that other, the city of God. Of the one we are the guests, of the 
other the builders. To the one let us give our lives and our faithful hearts; but 
neither family, friend, nor fatherland, nor aught we love has power over the spirit 
which is the light. It is our duty to rise above tempests, and thrust aside the clouds 
which threaten to obscure it, to build higher and stronger, dominating the injustice 
and hatred of nations, the walls of that city wherein the souls of the whole world 
may assemble.”’ 


AUGUSTINE 


Richardson, Robert Kimball. “Resist not evil.” Int Jour of Ethics 27:233-7, Jan. 1917. 


In Jesus’ summary of the law which found acceptance with the scribe, the “resist 
not evil” of the countryside became the all-embracing and more truly generalizing 
enunciation of the commandment of love of God and of one’s neighbor. This generaliza- 
tion, already accepted by the Jewish mind, became in turn, in the Alexandrian gospel 
of John, the superbly mystical and basic conception of the “peace” of him in whom 
abide the Father and the Word. The tendencies of Alexandria in turn affected 
Augustine who became their supreme mediator to the Latin West. Three things need 
particularly to be noted with respect to Augustine’s Alexandrianized and Latinized 
Christianity: the hearty acceptance of Jesus’ doctrine of love, the interpretation of the 
state, and of its mission in the light of this same doctrine, and the failure of the 
Augustinian system adequately to meet the requirements of modern feeling and experi- 
ence, 

Augustine thoroughly accepts Jesus’ doctrine of love. It is fundamental to his 
system. Love’s presence is the essence of heaven, its absence the substance of hell. 
The very phrase of Jesus is employed: “For our good, about which philosophers have 
so keenly contended, is nothing else than to be united to God, and by His intellectual 
and incorporeal embrace our soul grows great with all virtue and true perfection. We 
are enjoined to love this good with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our 
strength. To this good we ought to be led by those who love us, and to lead those 
we love. Thus are fulfilled those two commandments on which hang all the law and 
the prophets: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy soul.” and ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’. For that 
man might be intelligent in his self-love, there was appointed for him an end to 
which he might refer all his actions, that he might be blessed. . . . And the end 
set before him is ‘to draw nigh unto God.’ And so, when one who has this intelligent 
self-love is commanded to love his neighbor as himself, what else is enjoined than 
that he shall do all in his power to commend to him the love of God?’ It would not, 
indeed, be far wrong to say that all the volumes of the writings of Saint Augustine are 
epitomized in the simple, oft-quoted phrase: Cor nostrum inquictum est donec requiescat 
in Te—that is, until our heart is completely filled with love. 

Augustine, also, is intimately concerned wtih the state, the mission of which he 
interprets entirely in the light of the gospel of love. For him the state is no soulless, 
non-moral affair: unless in love it conserve justice and assist the City of God, or, 
as we today say, help the growth of Christ’s Kingdom, it is no state but rather 
organized brigandage. Thus for the Roman that state from which the Galilean Jew 
was practically so aloof, becomes a chief engine in the creation of a society bascd 
on the doctrine of the love of God and of one’s neighbor. 

And lastly, there is no hint in Augustine that because the state is based on love 
it is forced to virtual suicide by any duty of non-resistance to those who would 
destroy it. For the righteous state to prolong its own existence is to accomplish its 
own mission of love to those beneath its protection. The subject’s duty to assist 
the state in this endeavor may for Augustine transcend even the demands of the 
asectic and monastic life—and this is going far, since the bishop of Hippo is nothing 
if not asectic and renunciatory. He advises Boniface, the best soldier in Africa, to 
forego becoming a monk precisely in order that he may serve his country in a military 
capacity; and when Boniface accepts the easy part of the advice and renounces the 
renunciation, but neglcets the toilsome obligations involved in the hard part, he is 
stingingly rebuked. “Who would have believed, who feared, with Boniface established 
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in Africa as count of the domestici and of Africa . . . that the barbarians would 
be so daring, would have made such progress, . . . . turned so many populous 
places into desert? . . . . If, therefore, bounties have been conferred upon these, 


albeit carthly and transitory, by the Roman Empire—seeing that it is itself carthly, not 
celestial, nor can confer save what is in its power—if, therefore, bounties have been 
conferred upon thee, return not evil for good.” For Augustine the state is to be 
less peace-enjoying than peace-giving. Quando autem vineunt qui causa iustiore 
pugnabant, quis dubitet gratulandam esse et provenisse optabilem pacem? One may be 
most at peace when most at war. 

Augustine’s system is, however, so radically transcendental, its real motivation so 
other-worldly that, fine gold that it is, it may profitably be alloyed with the baser 
metal of the secular and of the Renaissance. Such an alloy it is, humble in its earthines; 
but stiffening in its practicality, which is represented by the thought of which Norman 
Angell is now the conspicuous spokesman. 

An author who claims that “in the long run the final sanction of the religious 
ideal is the well-being of society” and who brands as one of the “most vicious” of 
all possible traditions the belief that “there is some necessary contradiction between 
interest and morality, that high ideals must be in conflict with material advantage, that 
the higher welfare of the race is in some wonderful way founded upon a sacrifice cf 
its material welfare’’—both quotations are from Arms and Indusfry—such an author 
is as far removed from the pessimism of Augustine as from the mysticism of Tolstoi. 
Angell, then, seeks less to explicate the doctrine of love in and for itself than to 
secure the acceptance of the doctrine in a sense conformable with a western sense 
of values by convincing the public opinion of states and nations that it is the only 
profitable doctrine. His attempt—and in the long run his reputation must be lessened 
by the very restriction of his aim—is to make the gospel of love appear reasonable, 
if only on an economic and all too unsentimental a basis. 

Angell’s writings appear to have a primary and a secondary centre. The relation 
of each centre to the other he himself would seem not fully to have determined; yet, 
though adjustments may be needed, his system is consistent as a whole. Its primary 
centre is the attempted proof of the political, economic and social folly of aggressive 
war. Most of Angell’s pages are devoted to this theme to the eclipse or obscuration of 
his system’s secondary centre. 

This secondary centre is the doctrine of the legitimacy of force to prevent the 
settlement of disputes by force. It finds clear statement in the Arms and Industry: 
“. . « « « beeause I do not believe in foree, I do believe in defense—that is to say, 
I do not believe in allowing the other man’s force to settle any matter in dispute; 
and for this reason I have taken the ground that, in performing this function at least— 
in preventing force being used—the soldier’s work is useful.”” The same spirit runs 
through The Great Illusion. In other words, with Angell as with Augustine, the state 
is to be utilized in the public as in the private sphere to prevent resort to force: 
the military power of nations and states is analagous to their police power: the same 
considerations are to guide in the assurance of peace between nations as prevailed with 
those who, in Angevin days, in the name of the king’s peace, forcibly compelled 
men in private affairs to give up self-help and resort to writ and jury. Soldiers 
are to become policemen and Mars is to be rechristened Ichabod. The general idea is 
the idea of Augustine, but it is vastly more definite in expression and in its appeal 
to the experience of the Anglo-Saxon race. 














CHAPTER IV 


THE BEGINNING OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA—SOME 
NEW TESTAMENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


No more profound philosophy of life can be quoted than that which 
has eminated from the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. With this 
point of view in mind, certain passages from the books of the New Tes- 
tament have been chosen and organized into chapter form. That Jesus 
would have the social order existing upon the very highest plane is 
clearly enunciated in His teachings. That His ethical principles are 
founded upon the highest concepts of morality cannot be doubted. It is 
indeed difficult to conceive of a complete life which does not have in its 
makeup a religious concept of some form. 


JESUS AND GOOD WILL 
Isaiah 9:2. 


The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light: they that dwell in 
the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined. 


Isaiah 61:1-3. 


The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound; 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God; 
to comfort all that mourn ; 

To appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to give unto them beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; that they 
might be called trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that he might be 
glorified. 


Zechariah 9:9. 


Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee: he is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon 
an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass. 


Luke 2:14, 


Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men. 


_THE MIRACLE OF HEALING 

Matthew 9:27-31. 

And when Jesus departed thence, two blind men followed him, crying, and saying, 
Thou son of David, have mercy on us. 

And when he was come into the house, the blind men came to him: and Jesus saith 
unto them, Believe ye that I am able to do this? They said unto him, Yea, Lord. 

Then touched he their eyes, saying, According to your faith be it unto you. 

And their eyes were opened; and Jesus straitly charged them, saying, See that 
no man know it. 


But they, when they were departed, spread abroad his fame in all that country. 


1 Quotations in italics are the words of Christ, Himself. 


(56) 
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Luke 13:11-17. 


‘And, behold, there was a woman which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, 
and was bowed together, and could in no wise lift up herself. 

And when Jesus saw her, he called her to him, and said unto her, Woman, thou art 
loosed from thine infirmity. 

And he laid his hands on her: and immediately she was made straight, and 
glorified God. 

And the ruler of the synagogue answered with indignation, because that Jesus 
had healed on the sabbath day, and said unto the people, There are six days in which 
men ought to work: in them therefore come and be healed, and not on the sabbath day. 

The Lord then answered him, and said, Thou hypocrite, doth not each one of you 
on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and lead him away to watering? 

And ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath bound, 
'o, these eighteen years, be loosed from this bond on the sabbath day? 

And when he had said these things, all his adversaries were ashamed: and all the 
people rejoiced for all the glorious things that were done by him. 


So Jesus came again into Cana of Galilee, where he made the water wine. Ana there 
was a certain nobleman, whose son was sick at Capernaum. 

When he heard that Jesus was come out of Judaea into Galilee, he went unto him, 
and besought him that he would come down, and heal his son: for he was at the 
point of death. 

Then said Jesus unto him, Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe. 

The nobleman saith unto him, Sir, come down ere my child die. 

Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. And the man believed the word 
that Jesus had spoken unto him, and he went his way. 

And as he was now going down, his servants met him, and told him, saying, 
Thy son liveth. 

Then enquired he of them the hour when he began to amend. And they said 
unto him, Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left him. 

So the father knew that it was at the same hour, in the which Jesus said unto 
him, Thy son liveth: and himself believed, and his whole house. 

This is again the second miracle that Jesus did, when he was come out of 
Judaea into Galilee. 


THE MIRACLE OF RAISING TO LIFE 
Luke 7:11-17. 

And it came to pass the day after, that he went into a city called Nain; and 
many of his disciples went with him, and much people. 

Now when he came nigh to the gate of the city, behold, there was a dead man 
carried out, the only son of his mother, and she was a widow: and much pcople 
of the city was with her. 

And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, and said unto her, 
Weep not. 

And he came and touched the bier: and they that bare him stood still. :And he 
said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. 

And he that was dead sat up, and began to speak. And he delivered him to his 
mother. 

And there came a fear on all: and they glorified God, saying, That a great prophet 
is risen up among us; and, That God hath visited his people. 

And this rumour of him went forth throughout all Judaea, and throughout all 
the region round about. 


John 11:38-44. 


Jesus therefore again groaning in himself cometh to the grave. It was a cave, 
and a stone lay upon it. 

Jesus said, Take ye away the stone. Martha, the sister of him that was dead, 
saith unto him, Lord, by this time he stinketh: for he hath been dead four days. 

Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest believe, thou 
shouldest see the glory of God? 
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Then they took away the stone from the place where the dead was laid. And 
Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. 

And I knew that thou hearest me always: but because of the people which stand 
by I said it, that they may believe that thou has sent me. 

And when he thus had spoken, he ecricd with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. 

And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with graveclothes: and 
his face was bound about with a napkin. Jesus said unto them, Loose him, and let 
him go. 


Matthew 9:23-5. 

And when Jesus came into the ruler’s house, and saw the minstrels and the people 
making a noise, 

He said unto them, Give place: for the maid is not dead, but sleepeth. And they 
laughed him to scorn. 


But when the people were put forth, he went in, and took her by the hand, and 
the maid arose, 


THE MIRACLE OF FEEDING THE MULTITUDES 


Matthew 14:14. 


And Jesus went forth, and saw a great multitude, and was moved with com- 
passion toward them, and he healed their sick. 


Mark 8:1-9. 

In those days the multitude being very great, and having nothing to eat, Jesus called 
his disciples unto him, and saith unto them, 

I have compassion on the multitude, because they have now been with me three 
days, and have nothing to cat: 

And if I send them away fasting to their own houses, they will faint by the way: 
sor divers of them came from far. 

And his disciples answered him, From whence can a man satisfy these men with 
bread here in the wilderness? 

And he asked them, How many loaves have ye? And they said, Seven. 

And he commanded the people to sit down on the ground: and he took the seven 
loaves, and gave thanks and brake, and gave to his disciples to set before them; and 
they did set them before the people. 

And they had a few small fishes: and he blessed, and commanded to set them also 
before them. 

So they did eat, and were filled: and they took up of the broken meat that was 
left seven baskcts. 

And they that had eaten were about four thousand: and he sent them away. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE USE OF POWER FOR MEN 


Matthew 8:23. 


And when he was entered into a ship, his disciples followed him. 


John 2:1-11. 


& 


And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee; and the mother « 
Jesus was there: 

And both Jesus was called, and his disciples, to the marriage. 

And when they wanted wine, the mother of Jesus saith unto him, They have n 
wine. 

Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what have I to do with thee? mine hour is not yet 


) 


come. , 

His mother saith_unto the servants, whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. 

And there were set there six waterpots of stone, after the manner of the purifying 
of the Jews, containing two or three firkins apiece. 
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Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots with water. And they filled them up to 
the brim. 

And He saith unto them, Draw out now, and bear unto the governor of the feast. 
And they bear it. 

When the ruler of the feast had tasted the water that was made wine, and knew 
not whence it was: (but the servants which drew the water knew;) the governor of the 
feast called the bridegroom. 

And saith unto him, Every man at the beginning doth set forth good wine; and 
when men have well drunk, then that which is worse: but thou has kept the good 
wine until now. 

This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his 
glory; and his disciples believed on him. 


CHRIST’S TREATMENT OF CHILDREN 
Matthew 19:13-15. 
Then were there brought unto him little children, that he should put His hands 
on them and pray: and the disciples rebuked them. 
But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me: for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven. 
And he laid His hands on them, and departed thence. 


Mark 10:13. 


And they brought young children to him, that he should touch them: and his 
disciples rebuked those that brought them. 


Mark 9:36-7. 

And he took a child, and set him in the midst of them: and when he had taken him 
in his arms, he said unto them, 

Whosoever shall receive one of such children in my name, receiveth me: and who- 
soever shall receive me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me. 


Matthew 18:1-6, 

At the same time came the disciples unto Jesus, saying, Who is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven? 

And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him in the midst of them. 

And said, Verily I say unto you, Except ye be converted, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven. 

And whoso shall receive one such little child in my name receiveth me. 

But whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea. 


CHRIST’S SYMPATHY AND UNDERSTANDING OF SINFUL 


WOMAN 
John 8:10-11. 


When Jesus had lifted up himself and saw none but the woman, he said unto her, 
Woman, where are those thine accusers? hath no man condemned thee? 

She said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto her, Neither do I condemn thee: 
go, and sin no more. 


John 4:7-39. 

There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water: Jesus saith unto her, Give 
me to drink. 

(For His disciples were gone away unto the city to buy meat.) 

Then saith the woman of Samaria unto him, How is it that thou, being a Jew, 
askest drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria? for the Jews have no dealings 
with the Samaritans. 
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Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is 
that saith to thee, Give me to drink; thou wouldest have asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water. 

The woman saith unto him, Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well is 
deep: from whence then has thou that living water? 

Art thou greater than our father Jacob, which gave us the well, and drank there- 
of himself, and his children and his cattle? 

Jesus answered and said unto her, Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again: 

But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but 
the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life. 

The woman saith unto him, Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, neither 
come hither to draw. 

Jesus saith unto her, Go, call thy husband, and come hither. 

The woman answered and said, I have no husband. Jesus said unto her, Thou hast 
well said, I have no husband: 

For thou hast had five husbands; and he whom thou now hast is not thy husband: 
in that saidst thou truly. 

The woman saith unto him, Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet. 

Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the 
place where men ought to worship. 

Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusulem, worship, the Father. 

Ye worship ye know not what: we know what we worship: for salvation is of the 
Jews. 

But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh such to worship him. 

God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth. 

The woman saith unto him, I know that Messias cometh, which is called Christ: 
when he is come, he will tell us all things. 

Jesus saith unto her, I that speak unto thee am he. 

And upon this came His disciples, and marvelled that he talked with the woman: 
yet no man said, What seekest thou? or, Why talkest thou with her? 

The woman then left her waterpot, and went her way into the city, and saith to 
the men, 

Come, see a man, which told me all things that ever I did: is not this the Christ? 

Then they went out of the city, and came unto Him. 

In the meanwhile his disciples prayed him, saying Master, eat. 

But he said unto them, | have meat to eat that ye know not of. 

Therefore said the disciples one to another, Hath any man brought him ought to eat? 

Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, and to finish 
his work. 

Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh harvest? behold, I say 
unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they are white already to harvest. 

And he that reapeth recviveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal, that 
both he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together. 

And herein is that saying true, One soweth, and another reapeth. 

I sent you to reap that whereon ye bestowed no labour: other men laboured, and 
ve are entered into their labours. 

‘And many of the Samaritans, of that city believed on him for the saying of the 
woman, which testified, He told me all that ever I did. 


CHRIST’S REGARD AND SYMPATHY FOR THE POOR 


Matthew 11:5. 


The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead ave raised up, and the poor have the gospel preached to them. 


Luke 4:18-21. 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to 
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the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised. 
To preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 
And he closed the book, and he gave it again to the minister, and sat down. And 
the eycs of all them that were in the synagogue were fastened on him. 
And he began to say unto them, This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears. 


Mark 12:42-3. 

And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in two mites, which make a 
farthing. 

And he called unto him his disciples, and saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, 


That this poor widow hath cast more in, than all they which have cast into the 
treasury: 


CHRIST’S COMPASSION ON THE MULTITUDES 


Matthew 15:32. 


Then Jesus called His disciples unto him, and said, 1] have compassion on the mu!ti- 
tude, because they continue with me now three days, and have nothing to eat: and 1 
wil not send them away fasting, lest they faint in the way. 


CHRIST’S SYMPATHY FOR THE SICK 

Luke 14:1-6. 
And it came to pass, as he went into the house of one of the chief Pharisees to eat 

bread on the sabbath day, that they watched him. 

And, behold, there was a certain man before him which had the dropsy. 

And Jesus answering spake unto the lawyers and Pharisees, saying, Is it lawful to 
heal on the sabbath day? 

And they held their peace. And he took him, and healed him, and let him go; 

And answered them, saying, Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a 
pit, and will not straightway pull him out on the sabbath day? 

And they could not answer him again to these things. 


CLEANSING OF THE LEPERS 

Luke 17:11-19. 

And it came to pass, as he went to Jerusalem, that he passed through the midst 
of Samaria and Galilee. 

‘And as he entered into a certain village, there met him ten men that were lepers, 
which stood afar off: ; 

And they lifted up their voices, and said, Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. 

And when he saw them, he said unto them, Go shew yourselves unto the priests. 
And it came to pass, that, as they went, they were cleansed. 

And one of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned back, and with a loud 
voice glorified God, 

And fell down on his face at his feet, giving him thanks: and he was a Samaritan. 

And Jesus answering said, Were there not ten cleansed? but where are the nine? 

There are not found that returned to give glory to God, save this stranger. 

And he said unto him, Arise, go thy way: thy faith hath made thee whole. 


CURING THE IMPOTENT MAN 
John 5:1-9. 


After this there was a feast of the Jews; and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. 

Now there is at Jerusalem by the sheep market a pool, which is called in the 
Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having five porches. 

In these lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered, waiting 
for the moving of the water. 
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For an angel went down at a certain season into the pool, and troubled the water: 
whosoever then first after the troubling of the water stepped in was made whole of 
whatsoever disease he had. 

And a certain man was there, which had an infirmity thirty and eight years. 

When Jesus saw him lie, and knew that he had been now a long time in that casi 
he saith unto him, Wilt thou be made whole? 

The impotent man answered him, Sir, I have no man, when the water is troubled, 
to put me into the pool: but while I am coming, another steppeth down before me. 

Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy bed, and walk. 

And immediately the man was made whole, and took up his bed, and walked: and 
on the same day was the sabbath. 


CHRIST’S TREATMENT OF FOREIGNERS 
Matthew 15:28. 


[This is a point of great importance in a study of the attitude and life of Jesus. 
It is here that we can test the sincerity and consistency of His love and His good will, 
which were announced to be “to all men.’”” Would He have regard for the “barbarian,” 
or rather, as the Jews spoke of them, the “Gentiles?” Was Jesus, as the Jews un- 
doubtedly were, a nationalist, with vision and purpose so narrow as to exclude the 
foreigner? There is no evidence whatsoever to indicate that. even in thought, Jesus 
ever had contempt for the people outside Jewry. There is no hint of condescension 
or of a patronizing attitude. It is true that Jesus, with one or two minor excep- 
tions confined His work and travels to His own country. But this was undoubtedly 
with the purpose of centralizing His work, and training men on His own race as a 
nucleus for the dissemination of His gospel.] 


CHRIST’S TREATMENT OF HIS ENEMIES 
Luke 13:34. 

(The attitude of Jesus toward His enemies was in line with His spirit of good will 
manifested to all men. This was the supreme test of His nature and of His willing- 
ness and spiritual strength to carry out His own teaching. His bitterest enemies, the 
scribes and Pharisees not only rejected him but determinedly frustrated His plans and 
purposes. But even though He denounced their wickedness, He wept over their hardness 
of heart,]—O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets and stoneth them that 
are sent unto thee; how often would I have yathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would not! 


Luke 23:34. 

{One of his captors in the garden experienced a touch of His good will, when the 
ear that the impetuous Peter cut off was restored and made whole. The traitor Judas 
saw no trace of bitterness or resentment in the face of his master—but only inexpress- 
ible pity and sorrow. The mockery, and scourging of the Roman soldier, the testimony 
of false witnesses, the illegal trials elicited no bitter retort or miracle of retaliation. 
And as His last great example of good will, when the cruel soldier nailed Him to the 
cross, He prayed.] Then said Jesus, Father forgive them; for they know not what 
they do. 


JESUS AND HIS AIMS 


Mark 16:15. 

{The goal or aim of Jesus’ life and teachings was to influence and inspire and 
train men to be the carriers and distributors of the Gospel of Good Will, not merely 
to their own people or Nation but to all the world. The twelve were sent out, the 
seventy were sent out, and finally all disciples were commissioned to go into the world 
and preach the gospel.] 

And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature. 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
Matthew 5:3-12. 


[The Sermon on the Mount has been called the “‘Constitution of the Commonwealth 
of Heaven.” One of the remarkable things about this constitution is that it is based 
upon and centers around this very idea of good will. ‘An outline of the Sermon shows 
a development, step by step, of the idea and spirit of good will as it is carried into 
all the many channels of life. 

His Kingdom which embraces, as He shows elsewhere, “all nations” is a good will 
Kingdom. Its citizens are those who have accepted the principle.] 

[The following outline of the Sermon shows that Jesus was thinking in terms of 
good will—and, shows that by character and conduct the citizens of his Kingdom are 
to manifest that spirit.] 

The disciples are to be 

(1) [Poor in spirit, meek, merciful peace-makers, willing to bear persecution.] 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for their’s is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be 
filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of God. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for their’s is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. 

Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in heaven: for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets which were before you. 


Matthew 5:14-16. 


(2) [As the salt, life conserving, and as the light, life giving—not life destroying.] 

Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid. 

Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick; 
and it giveth light unto all that are in the house. 

Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven. 


Matthew 5:17-20. . 


(3) [Lawkeepers—not lawbreakers.] 

Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets: I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil. 

For verily I say unto you, Till heaven and carth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law, til all be fwifilled. 

Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach 
men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven: but whosover shall do 
and teach them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 

For I say unto you, That except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


Matthew 5:21-6. 


(4) [They must respect and preserve the life of others.] 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill; and who- 
soever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment. 

But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause shall 
be in danger of the judgment: and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the council: but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire. 


Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath ought against thee; 
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Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift. 

Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in the way with him; lest at 
any time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the 
officer, and thou be cast into prison. 

Verily, I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence, till thou hast paid 
the uttermost farthing. 


Matthew 5:27-32. 

(5) (They must respect women and their purity.] 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery: 

But I say unto you, That whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart. 

And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it owt, and cast it from thee: for it is 
profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell. 

And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee: for it is profit- 
able for thee that one of thy members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell. 

It hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a writing of 
divorcement: 

But I say unto you, That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the cause 
of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery: and whosoever shall marry her that is 
divorced committeth adultery. 


Matthew 5:38-42. 

(6) [They must not seek vengeance upon one who has injured them.] 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: 

But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right check, turn to him the other also. 

And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also. 

And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain. 

Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not 
thou away. 


Matthew 5:43-8. 

(7) [They are to love and bless their enemies.] 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine 
enemy. 

But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you; 

That ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. 

For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? do not even the publicans 
the same? 

And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others? do not even 
the publicans so? 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect. 


Matthew 6:1-4. 

(8) [They are to give alms secretly.] 

Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of them: otherwise ye 
have no reward of your Father which is in heaven. 

Therefore when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the 
hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may have glory of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They have their reward. 

But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth. 

That thine alms may be in secret: and thy Father which seeth in secret himself 
shall reward thee openly. 
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Matthew 6:5-15. 

(9) [The disciples are to be prayerful—and the heart of prayer is the forgiving 
spirit.] 

And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites are: for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues and in the corners of the streets, that they may be seen 
of men. Verily I say unto you, They have their reward. 

But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father which seeth in secret shall 
reward thee openly. 

But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do: for they think that 
they shall be heard for their much speaking. 

Be not ye therefore like unto them: for your Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of, before ye ask him. 

After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed 
be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. 

For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you: 

But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, netiher will your Father forgive your 
trespasses. 


Matthew 6:19, 21-34. 

(10) [The disciples must not seek for worldly possessions or be anxious about 
them.] 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and steal: 

For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. 

The light of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light. 

But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If therefore the 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness! 

No man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, and love the other; 
or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 

Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment? 

Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they? 

Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit unto his stature? 

And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: 

And yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. 

Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to day is, and to morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? 

Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? 
or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 

(For after all these things do the Gentiles seek:) for your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things. 

But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you. 

Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 


Matthew 7:1-5. 

(11) [They are not to be critical of others.] 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged: and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. 
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And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy biother’s eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? 

Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out of thine eye; 
and, behold a beam is in thine own eye? 

Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou 
see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye. 


Matthew 7:7-12. 


(12) [The disciple must give with sympathy and understanding.] 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you: 

For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
kenocketh it shall be opened. 

Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone? 

Or if he ask a fish, will he give him @ serpent? 

If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask him? 

Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 


you, do ye even 
so to them: for this is the law and the prophets. 


THE DISCIPLES OF JESUS 
Mark 16:15. 


{After a study of the life and teachings of Jesus and His attitude of good 
will toward men of all classes and of all nations, it is of great interest to note 
whether or not His disciples had caught His vision and would carry His Gospel to 
the world. 

The parting message of Jesus was not the word of a dying leader—but the trumpet 
eall of a living, ascending Lord. His challenging commission was], Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. 


Acts 7:60. 


{The disciples were to tarry at Jerusalem until they were endowed with power 
from on high, (which came at Pentecost). They were then, beginning at Jerusalem, 
to go on through Judaea and Samaria to the uttermost parts of the Earth, preaching 
and teaching. 

The “Acts of the Apostles,” is a condensed running account of the endeavor of 
the early disciples to carry Christ’s Gospel of good will to all peoples both far and near. 

It is a marvelous account of men of the Chosen People—the narrow bigoted, 
prejudiced Jews,—changed into missionaries of a message of peace and understanding 
and good will. They willingly risked life and fortune, enduring hardships and bitter 
persecutions, that men of other races and other nations, long thought of as enemics, 
might be brought into the kingdom of the Lord of Peace. 

Peter, under the inspiration and power of Pentecost, preached so eloquently th 
message of repentance and of peace with God and men, that a mixed multitude of 
foreigners from every clime, to the number of three thousand, were converted in one day. 

Stephen, zealous for the new way, met the bitter hatred of those who had not 
learned the spirit of Jesus and suffered death at their hands—the first martyr for the 
Cause. As the rough cruel stoner struck him and bruised him and pelted out his life, 
men saw his as it had been the face of an angel—not in bitterness and hatred and 
anger—but in pity and sorrow; and on his lips words similar to those of his Master 
when on the cross:] And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge. And when he had said this, he fell asleep. 


Acts 19:34-6, 


[Later on we find Peter, who perhaps had been slow to learn fully the lesson 
or reality of a kingdom without racial or linguistic borders, being given 


a special 
vision and special instructions to go tou the Reman Cornelius at Caesaraea to show him 
that God is no respecter of persons. Then Peter opened his mouth, and said,] Of 
a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons: 
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But, in every nation, he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him. 

The word which God scent unto the children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus 
Christ: 


Acts 13:2-28. 


[Philip was preaching among the Samaritans when the spirit sent him far south 
to the road between Jerusalem and Gaza to meet the Ethiopian eunuch. A short study 
and interpretation of the Old Testament under Philip’s guidance led the eunuch to see in 
Jesus the Messiah of the Jews and his own Savior— and thus ancther foreigner, a 
black man from the far south, was brought into the Kingdom of Good Will. 

Paul, the apostle, who had been Saul, the Persecutor of the followers of Jesus, 
and who had been miraculously converted by a special revelation of Jesus, became 
the leader of the work of spreading the Gospel. He was the great Organizer, the 
Educated Teacher, the Zealous Missionary and Apostle to the Gentiles. 

The aceount of his life, along his epistles, form a large part of the New Testa- 
ment. It is Paul that gives full statement and interpretation of the doctrine of the 
Master. His life story centers around his three missionary journeys, which are, in 
themselves, sufficient proof of his internation mindedness and of his belief that all the 
nations of the world are to benefit by the Gospel, and that all shall become one in 
spirit. His journcys took him through Palestine, Asia Minor, Southern Europe, into 
Greece, to Cyprus, and finally, because of persecution, to Rome itself.] 

As thcy ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them. 

And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on them, they sent 
them away. 

So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, departed unto Seleucia; and from 
thence they sailed to Cyprus. 

And when they were at Salamis, they preached the word of God in the synagogues 
of the Jews: and they had also John to their minister. 

And when they had gone through the isle unto Paphos, they found a certain 
sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Biar-jesus: 

Which was with the deputy of the country, Sergius Paulus, a prudent man; who 
called for Barnabas and Saul, and desired to hear the word cf God. 

But Elymas the soreercr (for so is his name by interpretation) withstood them, 
seeking to turn away the deputy from the faith. 

Then Saul, (who also is called Paul,) filled with the Holy Ghost set his eyes on him. 

‘And said, O full of all subtiity and ail mischief, thou child of the devil, thou 
enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord? y 

And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, 
not seeing the sun for a season. And immediately there fell on him a mist and a 
darkness; and he went about seeking some to kad him by the hand. 

Then the deputy, when he saw what was done, believed, being astonished at 
the doctrine of the Lord. 

Now when Paul and his company loosed from Paphos, they came to Perga in 
Pamphylia: and John departing from them returned to Jerusalem. 

But when they departed from Perga, they came to Antioch in Pisidia, and went 
into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and sat down. 

And after the reading of the law, and the prophets the rulers of the synagogue 
sent unto them, saying, Ye men and brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation 
for the people say on. 

Then Paul stood up, and beckoning with his hand said, Men of Israel, and ye that 
fear God, give audience. 

The God of this people of Israel chose our fathers, and exalted the people when 
they dwelt as strangers in the land of Egypt, and with an high arm brought he 
them out of it. 

And about the time of forty years suffered he their manners in the wilderness. 

And when he had destroyed seven nations in the land of Chanaan, he divided 
their land to them by lot. 
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And after that he gave unto them judges about the space of four hundred and 
fifty years, until Samuel the prophet. 

And afterward they desired a king: and God gave unto them Saul the son of Cis, 
a man of the tribe of Benjamin, by the space of forty years. 

And when he had removed him, he raised up unto them David to be their king; to 
whom also he gave testimony, and said, I have found David the son of Jesse, a man 
after mine own heart, which shall fulfil all my will. 

Of this man’s seed hath God according to his promise raised unto Israel, a 
Saviour, Jesus: ' 

When John had first preached before his coming the baptism of repentance to 
all the people of Israel. 

And as John fulfilled his course, he said, Whom think ye that I am? I am not he. 
But, behold, there cometh one after me, whose shoes of his feet I am not worthy to 
loose. 

Men and brethren, children of the stock of Abraham, and whosoever among you 
feareth God, to you is the word of this salvation sent. 

For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they knew him not, nor 
yet the voices of the prophets which are read every sabbath day, they have fulfilled 
them in condemning him. 

And though they found no cause of death in him, yet desired they Pilate that 
he should be slain. 


Acts 13:31. 


‘And he was seen many days of them which came up with him from Galilee to 
Jerusalem, who are his witnesses unto the people. 


Acts 16:9. 


{The ery of the man of Macedonia “Come over into Macedonia and help us” 
constituted for Paul the Spirit's call to bring the Gospel to that far country.] 

And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; There stocd a man of Macedonia, 
and prayed him, saying, Come over into Macedonia and help us. 


Aets 17:22-34. 

Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars’ hill, and said Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
that in all things ye are too superstitious. 

For as I passed by, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this in- 
scription, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you. 

God that made the world and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven 
and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands; 

Neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as though he needed any thing, seeing he 
giveth to all life, and breath, and all things; 

And hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and hath determined the time before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation ; 

That they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him, and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of us: 

For in him we live, and move, and have our being; as certain also of your 
own poets have said, For we are also his offspring. 

Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the 
Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s device. 

And the times of this ignorance God winked at; but now commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent. 

Because he hath appointed a day, in the which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness by that man whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath given assurance unto 
all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead. 

And when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some mocked: and others 
said, We will hear thee again of this matter. 

So Paul departed from among them. 

Howbeit certain men clave unto him, and believed: among the which was Dionysius 
the Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris, and others with them. 
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Acts 13:44. 


[At Antioch, Paul had a wonderful reception and had a mighty influence and 
power with both the Jews and the Greeks. His reasoning was so close and so cogent 
that the Gentiles especially desired that they be given another opportunity to hear 
the word. When this was arranged for] the next Sabbath day came almost the whole 
city together to hear the word of God. 


Acts 13 :46-7. 


[When some of the Jews became envious at Paul’s success, he said] It was not 
necessary that the word of God should first have been spoken to you: but seeing ye 
put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo we turn to 
the Gentiles, for so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, I have set thee to be a light 
of the Gentiles, that thou shouldst be for salvation unto the ends of the earth. 

[Wherever he went and under extenuating circumstances he worked. Whether 
he healed and taught the barbarians in Melita or reasoned with Agrippa, the king, 
or, as a prisoner at Rome, taught in his own hired house, Paul’s “manner of life” 
and his teachings exemplified and demonstrated the spirit of his Master—the spirit of 
good will to men.] 


UNIVERSAL LOVE AND UNDERSTANDING 
Romans 1:5-6. 


[A study of the Epistles of Paul shows that there are many features and many 
teachinzs that emphasize the fact that the Gospel of the New Testament is one of 
universal love and understanding and universal oneness in Christ. 

First:—The salutation in all of the epistles, though written to different races 
and nationalities, are a unit in wishing that grace, mercy, and peace may be with 
them or upon them, 

Second :—The teaching that nationality or race is no bar or hindrance to entering 
the Kingdom. To the Romans he said,] By whom [Jesus] we have received grace and 
apostleship for obedience to the faith among all nations, for his name. 

Among whom are ye also the called of Jesus Christ. 


Romans 1:16. . 


For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek. 


Galatians 3:26-8. 


{To the Galatians Pau) wrote:] 

For ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. 

For as many of you as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ. 

There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 


Ephesians 2:19. 


[When writing to the Ephesians Paul said] 
Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers and foreigners but fellow-citizens with 
the saints and of the housesold of God; 


Ephesians 3:5-7. 


Which [mystery] in other ages was not made known unto the sons of men, as it is 
now reveakd unto his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit; 

That the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of 
his promise in Christ by the gospel: 

Whereof I was made a minister, according to the gift of the grace of God given 
unto me by the effectual working of his power. 
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Colossians 1:9-11. 


For this cause we also, since the day we heard it, do not cease to pray for you, 
and to dsire that ye might be filled with the knowledge of his will in all wisdom and 
spiritual understanding ; 

That ye might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every 
good work, and inereasing in the knowledge of God; 

Strengthened with all might, according to his glorious power, unto all patience 
and long suffering with joyfulness ; 


Romans 12:1. 

[Third:—The teaching that the people of other races and nations are to be con- 
sidered as brothers. Paul himself, in his ietters to foreign peoples, uses many timcs, 
the term “brother.”’] 

I beseech you therefore, brcthren. 


I Corinthians 10:1. 


{To the Corinthians, (Greeks), Paul wrote:] Moreover, brethren, I would not that y« 
should be ignorant. . . . . [In his letter to Philemon, Paul urged him to tak 
back again on good terms the runaway slave Onesimus; and, what was more im- 
portant, now that both were Christians, to receive him as a brother.] 


I Corinthians 10 





{Fourth:—The teaching that, so far as possible within the limits of the moral, 
men should be careful not to offend the people of other races, but seek to live in 
harmony with all. To the Corinthians he wrote:] Give none offence, neither to the 
Jews nor to the Gentiles, nor to the church of God. 

Even as I please all men in all things, not secking mine own profit, but the profit 
of many that they may be saved. 


Romans 12:18. 
{To the Romans Paul said:] Recompense to no man evil for evil. 
If it be possible, as much as licth in you, live peaceably with all men. 


I Timothy 2:1-2. 

{To Timothy Paul said:] I exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all men; 

For kings and for all that are in authority; that we may lead a quict and peace- 
able life in all godliness and honesty. 


Titus 3:1-2. 

{To Titus:] Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and power, to obcy 
magistrates, to be ready to every good work, 

To speak evil of no man, to be no brawlers, but gentle, shewing all meekness 
unto all men. 


I Corinthians 16:1-3. 

{Fifth:—The teaching that those of one race should assist the peoples of another 
race who are in financial distress. It is a remarkable comment on the power of th 
Gospel, to see the peoples of the Gentiles gathering up funds to send to the onc.- 
hated money lenders—the Jews. Yet we find Paul collecting money from the Greeks 
to take with him to the poor Jews in Jerusalem.] 

Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I have given order to the churches 
of Galatia, even so do ye. 

Upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him in store, as 
Cod hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings when I come. 

And when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve by your letters, them will I send 
to brine your liberality unto Jerusalem. 








CHAPTER V 


THE PERIOD OF MEDIEVALISM AND AFTER 


Despite the fact that the Medieval period of the world’s history is 
looked upon as the “Dark Age” there is much that has come from its 
thousand years of existence which has contributed to the welfare of 
society in modern times. It was during this period that the great Dante 
wrote his masterpiece which has so influenced later political thought 
and practice. It was also during this period, dark though it may have 
been, that world unity, as such, became virtually a reality. All in all, 
mankind has much to learn from this period. It owes a grateful benefi- 
cence to this—the Medieval Age. 


THE SOCIAL ATTITUDE OF THE MEDIAEVALIST 


Kropotkin, Prince. “Mutual aid in the mediaeval city.” (Part I) Nineteenth Cen 
36:183, 190-1, 192-3, 196-7, 199, 202, Aug. 1894. 


Sociability and need of mutual aid and support are such inherent parts of human 
nature that at no time of history can we discover men living in small isolated families, 
fighting each other for the means of subsistence. On the contrary, modern research 
proves that since the very beginning of their prehistoric life men used to agglomerate 
into gentes, clans, or tribes, maintained by an idea of common descent and by worship 
of common ancestors, and that for thousands and thousands of years this organisation 
has kept them together, even though there was no authority whatever to impose it. 
It has deeply impressed all subsequent development of mankind; and when the bonds 
of common descent had been loosened by migrations on a grand scale, while the develop- 
ment of the separated family within the clan itself had destroyed the old unity of the 
clan, a new form of union, territorial in its principle—the village community—was 
called into existence by the social genius of man. This institution, again, kept mn 
together for a number of centuries, permitting them to further develop their social 
institutions and to pass through some of the darkest periods of history, without being 
dissolved into loose aggregations of families and individuals. 


No period of history could better illustrate the constructive powers of the popular 
masses than the tenth and eleventh centuries, when the fortified villages and market- 
places, representing so many “oases amidst the feudal forest,” began to free thcmselvcs 
from their lord’s yoke, and slowly elaborated the future city organisation; but, un- 
happily, this is a period about which historical information is especially scarce: we 
know the results, but little has reached us about the means by which they were achieved 
Under the protection of their walls the citics’ folkmotes—either quite independent, or led 
by the chief noble or merchant families—conquered and maintained the right of 
electing the military defensor and supreme judge of the town, or at least of choosing 
between those who pretended to occupy this position. In Italy the young com- 
munes were continually sending away their defensors or domini, fighting those who 
refused to go. The same went on in the East. In Bohemia, rich and poor alike 
(Bohemicae gentis magni et parvi, nobiles et ignobilcs) took part in the election; 
while the vyeches (folkmotes) of the Russian cities regularly elected their dukes— 
always from the same Rurik family—covenanted with them, and sent the knyaz 
away if he had provoked discontent. At the same time in most cities of Western 
and Southern Europe, the tendency was to take for defensor a bishop whom the city had 
elected itself; and so many bishops took the lead in protecting the ‘‘immunities’”’ of 
the towns and in defending their liberties, that numbers of them were considered, after 
their death, as saints and special patrons of different cities. St. Uthelred of Winchester, 
St. Ulrik of Augsburg, St. Wolfgang of Ratisbon, St. Heribert of Cologne, St. Adalbert 
of Prague, and so on, as well as many abbots and monks, became so many cities’ 
saimts for having acted in defence of popular rights. And under the new defensors, 
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whether laic or clerical, the citizens conquered full self-jurisdiction and self-administra- 
tion for their folkmotes. 


However, another element, besides the village-community principle, was required 
to give to these growing centres of liberty and enlightenment the unity of thought and 
action, and the powers of initiative, which made their force in the twelfth and thirteenth 
eenturies. With the growing diversity of occupations, crafts and arts, and with the 
growing commerce in distant lands, some new form of union was required, and this 
necessary new element was supplied by the gilds. Volumes and volumes have been 
written about these unions which, under the name of gilds, brotherhoods, friendships, 
minne, artels in Russia, esnaifs in Servia and Turkey, amkari in Georgia, and so on, 
took such a formidable development in mediaeval times and played such an important 
part in the emancipation of the cities. But it took historians more than sixty years 
before the universality of this institution and its true characters were understood. 
Only now when hundreds of gild statutes have been published and studied, and their 
relationship to the Roman collegiae, and the earlier unions in Greece and in India, is 
known, can we maintain with full confidence that these brotherhoods were but a 
further development of the same principles which we saw at work in the gens and the 
village community. 

Nothing illustrates better these mediaeval brotherhoods than those temporary gilds 
which were formed on board ships. When a ship of the Hansa had accomplished 
her first half-day passage after having left the port, the captain (Schiffer) gathered 
all crew and passengers on the deck, and held the following language, as reported 
by a contemporary :— 

“As we are now at the mercy of God and the waves,” he said, “each one must be 
equal to each other. And as we are surrounded by storms, high waves, pirates and 
other dangers, we must keep a strict order that we may bring our voyage to a good 
end. That is why we shall pronounce the prayer for a good wind and good success, 
and, according to marine law, we shall name the occupyers of the judges’ seats 
(Schéffenstellen).”’ Thereupon the crew elected a Vogt and four scabini, to act as 
their judges. ‘At the end of the voyage the Vogt and the scabini abdicated their 
functions and addressed the crew as follows:—‘‘What has happened on board ship, we 
must pardon to each other and consider as dead (todt und ab sein lassen). What we 
have judged right, was for the sake of justice. This is why we beg you all, in the 
name of honest justice, to forget all the animosity one may nourish against another, 
and to swear on bread and salt that he will not think of it in a bad spirit. If anyone, 
however, considers himsclf wronged, he must appeal to the land Vogt and ask justice 
from him before sunset.” On landing, the Stock with the fred-fines was handed over 
to the Vogt of the sea-port for distribution among the poor. 

This simple narrative, perhaps better than anything else, depicts the spirit of the 
mediaeval gilds. Like organisations came into existence wherever a group of men— 
fishermen, hunters, travelling merchants, builders, or settled craftsmen—came together 
for a common pursuit. .. . 

It is evident that an institution [gild] so well suited to serve the need of union, 
without depriving the individual of his initiative, could but spread, grow, and fortify. 
The difficulty was only to find such form of federation as would permit the unions of 
the gilds without interfering with the unions of the village community, and to federat« 
all these into one harmonious whole. And when this form of combination had been 
found, and a series of favourable circumstances permitted the cities to affirm their 
independence, they did so with a unity of thought which can but excite our admiration, 
even in our century of railways, telegraphs, and printing. Hundreds of charters in 
which the cities inscribed their liberation have reached us, and through all of them— 
notwithstanding the infinite variety of details, which depended upon the more or less 
greater fulness of emancipation—the same leading ideas run. The city organised itself 
as a federation of both small village communities and gilds. 

“All those who belong to the friendship of the town”—so runs a charter given in 
1188 to the burghesses of Aire by Phillip, Count of Flanders—‘‘have promised and 
confirmed by faith and oath that they will aid each other as brethren, in whatever 
is useful and honest. That if one commits against another an offence in words 
or in deeds, the one who has suffered therefrom will not take revenge, either himself 
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or his people . . . . . he will lodge a complaint and the offender will make good 
for his offense, according to what will be pronounced by twelve elected judges acting 
as arbiters. And if the offender or the offended, after having been warned thrice, does 
not submit to the decision of the arbiters, he will be excluded from the friendship as 
a wicked man and a perjuror. 

“Each one of the men of the commune will be faithful to his con-juror, and will 
give him aid and advise, according to what justice will dictate him’—the Amiens and 
Abbeville charters say. “All will aid each other, according to their powers, within 
the boundaries of the Commune, and will not suffer that anyone takes anything frcm 
any one of them, or makes him pay contributions’—do we read in the charters of 
Soissons, Compiégne, Senlis, and many others of the same type. And so on with 
countless variations on the same theme. 


The mediaeval city thus appears as a double federation: of all householders united 
into small territorial unions—the street, the parish, the section—and of individua's 
united by oath into gilds according to their professions, the former being a produce 
of the village-community origin of the city, while the second is a subsequent grow:h 
called to life by new conditions. 


In short, the more we begin to know the mediaeval city the more we see that 
it was not simply a political organisation for the protection of certain political liberties. 
It was an attempt at organising, on a much grander scale than in a village community, 
a close union for mutual aid and support, for consumption and production, and for 
social life altogether, without imposing upon men the fetters of the State, but giving 
full liberty of expression to the creative genius of each separate group of individuals 
in art, crafts, science, commerce, and political organisation. ... . 


Kropotkin, Prinee. ‘‘Mutual aid in the mediaeval city.” (Part II) Nineteenth Cen 
36:408-9, Sept. 1894. 


As to unions between cities for peaceful purposes, they were of quite common 
occurrence. The intercourse which had been established during the period of libera- 
tion was not interrupted afterwards. Sometimes, when the scabini of a German town, 
having to pronounce judgment in a new or complicated case, declared that they knew 
not the sentence (des Urtheiles nicht weise zu sein), they sent delegates to another city 
to get the sentence. The same happened also in France; while Forli and Ravenna 
are known to have mutually naturalised their citizens and granted them full right; 
in both cities. To submit a contest arisen between two towns, or within a city, to 
another commune which was invited to act as arbiter, was also in the spirit of the 
times. As to commercial treaties between cities, they were quite habitual. Unions for 
regulating the production and the sizes of casks which were used for the commerce 
in wine, “herring unions,” and so on, were mere precursors of the great commercial 
federations of the Flemish Hansa, and, later on, of the great North German Hansa, 
the history of which alone might contribute pages and pages to illustrate the federation 
spirit which permeated men at that time. It hardly need be added, that through 
the Hanseatic unions the mediaeval cities have contributed more to the development 
of international intercourse, navigation, and maritime discovery than all the States of 
the first seventeen centuries of our era. 

In a word, federations between small territorial units, as well as among men 
united by common pursuits within their respective gilds, and federations between cities 
and groups of cities constituted the very essence of life and thought during that 
period. The first five of the second decade of centuries of our era may thus be 
described as an immense attempt at securing mutual aid and support on a grand 
scale, by means of the principles of federation and association carried on through ail 
manifestations of human life and to all possible degrees. This attempt was attended 
with success to a very great extent. It united men formerly divided; it secured them a 
very great deal of freedom, and it tenfolded their forces. At a time when particularism 
was bred by so many agencies, and the causes of discord and jealousy might have been 
so numerous, it is gratifying to see that cities scattered over a wide continent had 
so much in common, and were so ready to confederate for the prosecution of so many 
common aims. They succumbed in the long run before powerful enemies; not having 
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understood the mutual aid principle widely enough, they themselves committed fatal 
faults; but they did not perish through their own jealousies, and their errors were 
not a want of federation spirit among themselves. 


THE MEDIAEVAL AS THE GROUP AGE 


Taylor, G. R. Stirling. ‘The reconsideration of the Middle Ages.” Nineteenth Cen 
90 :652-3, 657, 658-9, Oct. 1921. 


There was another side of mediaeval society which was scarcely so obvious as the 
lack of central government and the supremacy of the local groups; but it was a sill 
more fundamental characteristic of the period. Men in those days rarely acted as 
individuals, they almost always bound themselves together into intimate social units. 
It was an age not of persons, but of social companies. If the mediaeval period could 
be summed up in a phrase, it might be well defined as The Group Age; for it was 
this tendency to arrange itself in groups, for almost every conceivable purpose, which 
is a radical distinction from the individualism that grew more and more persistent from 
the Renaissance and its accompanying Reformation, which was the religious aspect of 
it. Man as a social being has always shown a tendency towards co-operative action 
it is almost the essence of civilisation. But the Middle Ages surpassed all other pe- 
riods in its passion for the group form. In its method of the grouping of kinsmen, 
early English society perhaps did not go beyond, or even reach, the coherence and 
strength of the Roman gens and familia. But when the blood kindred broke up, whik 
Roman society developed towards individualism, mediaevalism experimented with more 
communism. During the heyday of the Middle Ages, say the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, perhaps never did any social system show so many adaptations of the group 
form. 


The mediaeval man was a realist; he lived in close touch with nature; he knew 
more of the sunset and the sunrise than of cinema houses; he was not swept over 
unknown ground by a railway engine; he had to tramp or ride (and therefore know) 
every mile of the way. He had no newspapers and few politicians. Outside the real- 
istic facts of his everyday work and play the mediaeval man had a limited world as 
it was measured by miles. But there was one great fact which was neither limited 
nor realistic. He belonged to a Church which covered all the civilised world that he had 
ever heard of, and more. It was a Church which was interlaced with almost every 
moment of his life; it had neither become a convention nor a superstitution. Its wor- 
shippers both attended and believed. It was a Church which not only ventured to teach 
its members how to die in safety to their souls; but it gave continual orders concern- 
ing the everyday affairs of their lives on earth. As we have seen, it persistently taught 
the necessity for the just price and the immorality of usury. The history of the influ- 
ence of the Church in the Middle Ages would be the history of almost all of it. 


There is another wide generalisation which one can make of the Middle Ages; it 
was a period of good taste in matters of Art. The statement can be put into concrete 
form by placing Westminster Abbey, a triumph of the thirteenth century, beside Tyne- 
side factories and yards, one of the triumphs of the twentieth. Or put any typical 
piece of ancient craftsmanship beside any equally representative collection of modern 
wares. It is not a question that can be disputed; the Middle Ages had a fine instinctive 
taste in form and colour; if we arrive at its equal today it is the result of some ab- 
normal art school, a freak in an ocean of vulgarity and the impossible. It is quite 
fair to take their cathedrals and their illuminated manuscripts as typical of the art 
of the mediaeval men; it is altogether just to take our modern villas and our modern 
cotton designs as representative of the taste of today. Mediaeval man, it would seem 
almost instinctively, produced beauty when he worked with his hands; modern man 
blunders into artistic crime every time he turns the crank of his machine. Mediaeval 
man was an artist without being very astonished at his performance; the modern artist 
is so unexpected that he gets much written about in the newspapers. 

Finally, there is one characteristic of the Middle Ages which usually raises violent 
denials when it is stated. Nevertheless there is much to be said in support of the 
assertion that the mediaeval system was more democratic, more respectful of personal 


freedom, than modern government. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THE HUMANA UNIVERSITAS 


De Wulf, Maurice. “The society of nations in the thirteenth century.” Int Jour of 
Ethics 29:226-9, Jan. 1919. 


What are the presuppositions upon which this conception of a single human society 
rest ? 

First of all, it is to be noted that this association does not constitute a society of 
nations in the modern meaning of the term. For, a nation presupposes a strongly 
organized state, with an accumulation of traditions behind it, with institutions, liberties, 
and feelings, with victories and sufferings, and with a religious, moral, and artistic 
type of mind, as its elements, with the result that the bond which unites the nations 
in a state is first of all a psychical, intellectual and moral character. 

Now, the European nations, thus defined, did not yet exist in the thirteenth century: 
they were in process of formation. The monarchical states, by reducing a number 
of feudal principalities to unity under a central power, were to become, in modern 
times, the nuclei of nations. Despite the centralizing tendencies of the king, the state 
in the thirteenth century did not attain a perfect consistency. Certain supreme powers, 
such as the judicial power, remained in a much more fragmentary condition, and the 
same is true in respect of the right of warfare, which was associated with the right 
of giving justice. War is not a contest between two nations, but a struggle between 
two members of a single family, or two kings, or two vassals, or between the vassal 
and the lord. It retains the character of a private war, and thus it is that in his 
philosophical doctrine of war, Thomas Aquinas insists that a war, to be just, must 
be declared by the legitimate authority. 

By the very fact that the states of the thirteenth eentury were not formed into 
clearly defined nations, they had more traits in common than those of today. But the 
states of that period were on the point of becoming diversified. The thirteenth century 
was like a central plateau, and the streams which flowed from it, cut their beds in dif- 
ferent directions. The republic of human kind, which the intellectuals of the thirteenth 
century had in view could not be other than a society of states, such as then existed, 
more or less unformed, embracing within themselves, as their elements, various races 
and divers languages. p 

Now, the accepted opinions held by the publicists with regard to the state,—with 
regard to any state,—as found in all the treatises de regimine principum would have to 
be applied to their doctrine of a society of nations. Their formula would be: “the 
principal factor in a political organization is not the collectivity, but the individuals 
which compose the collectivity.” Apart from the individuals, the state is nothing at all! 
and cannot commit any crime. Consequently the state itself has no proper end save 
the ends of the citizen. Thus “the individuals do not exist for the welfare of the state, 
but the state for the welfare of the individuals.”” The state is organized to assure the 
prosperity of cach citizen and for the development of each personality. Now th’'s 
prosperity and this development imply the right of the individual to own property, to 
exercise his intelligence and his will, to cultivate science, to marry and to bring up 
children, the right to practice religion and morality—in short, a whole series of ina’ien- 
chle rights, which belong to every human being, king or subject, lord or vassal, rich 
or poor, because they are the expression of human nature which is the same for all. 

The state existing only for the individuals, a society of states is a grouping of 
individuals more than a group of governments, a republica humana, a society of in- 
dividuals. The universal Monarch is the servant of all, minister omnium as says 
Dante, precisely as the Pope is the servant of the servants of God, servus servorum Dei. 
He wills the welfare of each man; he is nearer to each than any single sovereign; in- 
asmuch as he is quite free from any motive of gain, he is the object of the disinter- 
ested love of all human beings. 

Just because war prevents the state from watching over the welfare of individuals, 
it is forbidden. Just because wars of conquest lacerate not only the state, but the c'ti- 
zens who ferm the state, they are rigorously condemned. And just because the state 
is an association of individuals, there is no difference between the morality of the gov- 
ernors and that of the governed, and for the same reason fidelity to treaties and obser- 
vation of the precepts of loyalty which are the supreme basis of the jus gentium, is 
required, 
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If one were to continue this inquiry into the bases of these doctrines, it would be 
clear that this theory of inalienable rights, as derived from human nature, rests in its 
turn, on the metaphysics and the psychology of the age. It would prove to be the 
development of S. Augustine with regard to the rationes aeternae, and of Thomas 
Aquinas with regard to the immutability of essences and of the value of human per- 
sonality. It would harmonize completely with the stoic elements of the Roman law. 


What remains of this marvelous structure of doctrines? Perhaps the only element 
which survives is the solemn affirmation of the inalienable rights of individuals. As 
for the unifying conceptions of the thirteenth century, they vanished after the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and with them all that was specific in mediaeval civiliza- 
tion disappeared. The authority of Popes dwindled in the domain of politics; and soon 
afterwards the Reformation put an end to the accepted unity of beliefs and dogmas. The 
European states grew more and more stable, and their national spirit was ever more 
divergent. The sovereignty of a single temporal monarch became ridiculous, in propor- 
tion as the time advanced. It was unable to realize itself in the thirteenth century, 
when all conditions were favorable, and it can never hope for a better chance. 

And similarly, the society of human beings—universitas humana—in its mediaeval 
form, has been condemned; and if it be yet possible, it will only be on condition that 
it be transformed into a society of Nations, wherein autonomous and compactly or- 
ganized states will be represented on a basis of equality. 


DANTE AND HIS CONTRIBUTIONS 


McEachran, Fion. “Human personality in Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy’. Nincteenth Cen 
102 :508, 509-10, 518, Oct. 1927. 


The modern world, and above all the post-war world, has occupied itself with the 
question of personality more intimately than with any other philosophical or psycho- 
logical problem. This it has done not without good reason, since, in spite of the great ad- 
vance in scientific knowledge of the more objective kind, the human personality still 
remains and must remain, the pivot of: human interest. The dictum that the “proper 
study of man is man” is as true, or more true, today than ever it was, and the dis- 
coveries made of late, of the subconscious mind, of the life-long obsessions or suppresscd 
complexes made in youth, open up a vista of untold possibilities in the future. The sci- 
ence, if it is a science, of psycho-analysis, while marred as yet with much charlatan- 
ism, has come to stay, and has wrought great service by bringing into relief the im- 
mense and hitherto sometimes ignored importance of the human factor in all human 
dealings. It has also brought into the light of day another only half-realised truth that 
human personality is only too easily warped in youth, and warped for ever, and in other 
words, that personality is like wax in the hand of the moulder, plastic material so 
impressionable that feelings experienced in childhood may endure till the end of life. 
And who can deny that for a race endowed with knowledge of these facts the allied 
and consequent problem of the aim of personality training becomes of tremendous im- 
portance, and a shirking or shelving of the problem a criminal act offensive to the 
race? What is a personality and what sort of human personality do we desire to 
form in our schools are the obvious most pressing problems of education today. We 
seek, therefore, with so much the more eagerness in the literature of the past for the 
types of human personality which the world’s artists have created for us, and we do 
not seek in vain. 


Dante is interested in one thing only, and it is the thing in which we are inter- 
ested, what men make of themselves in the course of their lives and why they so make 
themselves. His whole work is built on this. Not the thing done is the centre of 
interest, but the form of the soul which does it. Not the fall of empires, but the soul 
of the emperors who fall, not the tragedy of a breakdown in a noble life, but the mind 
of those who have broken down. Within the limits of earth there is no end, only 
means to an end which lies beyond earth, the bliss of eternally contemplating the 
divinity, and therefore Dante presents to us personalities which are doing this, or on 
the way to it, or for ever cut off from it. Tragedy to him is a negative and a passive 
thing, a feeling of exile from the sight of God, the everlasting state of being cut off 
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from Him, and therefore constitutes a conception of the tragic element utterly alien 
to those of Shakespeare or Goethe on the one hand, or the ancient Greeks on the other: 
a conception, indeed. only possible to a society whose teleological philosophy placed 
final misery and final bliss beyond the tomb. 


It is evident from this episode that perfect happiness is the development of a per- 
sonality completely reconciled with the will of God, and that, like the personalities whom 
we have beheld in Hell and Purgatory, this is a state which can be reached on earth. It 
is the condition of perfect serenity, perfect harmony with surroundings, which is occa- 
sionally realised by the figures we can behold in the art of the Greeks, especially their 
sculpture. Translated into modern terms it would mean a personality fully developed 
in all the faculties which Nature had given to it, with no obsessions, no suppressed com- 
plexes, no grievances, and, though quite aware of the horrors and the pitfalls of life, 
still confident and unafraid. “La sua volontate é nostra pace.” This is the teaching of 
Dante, the doctrine of the development of human personality. With its mediaeval 
conception of the afterlife it is great and beautiful, but shorn of it, it remains still 
great and still beautiful. It is as true today as ever it was, and as truly modern as 
any creation of thought since the days of the Greek masterpieces. One thing, too, it 
possesses, which the serene and imperturbable philosophy of the Phidian carvings do 
not possess—a feeling of human relationship, whether of love or its counterpart hate, 
so intense that it forms the very fabric of life, the creative force of the entire cosmos. 


Ferri, Luigi. ‘National character and classicism in Italian philosophy.” Int Jour of 
Ethics 5:67, 76-7, Oct. 1894. . 


In the Middle Age Italy possessed philosophers whose names need not fear com- 
parison with the most famous. The influence of classical tradition on the philosophy 
of the Middle Age is so well known, and so common to all parts of Europe, that there 
is no need to prove its effect upon the Italians. No one, indeed, would care to deny 
that it passed from them to the schools of the other peoples, or that it had its deep- 
est root in their spirit. Indeed, in the period from Boethius to Dante and Petrarch, 
this fact is so manifest that, if we were to disregard it, we should be altogether unable 
to comprehend the deepest springs of the speculative and practical life of the men 
who best represent the spirit of the nation. 


What sphere of knowledge is there into which the author of the “Divine Comedy” 
has not cast a profound glance? Dante’s poem is a fusion of philosophy and poetry, 
such that we find it difficult to say whether he is more of a poet, or of a philosopher; 
so true is it that the most abstruse questions respecting the world and God, man and his 
faculties, in one word, respecting the most important problems of theology, metaphysics, 
and psychology, are therein treated with a subtlety of dialetic, matched only by the 
force of the language and the novelty of poetic symbolism. Dante certainly had the 
consciousness of one of the characters of his poem when he said of him that he “de- 
scribes the bottom of the universe’”’ But we may note another principle in thinking” 
over his fundamental philosophic thought, that, namely, which informs the entire 
“Divine Comedy,” and which, limited in “The New Life” to the individual soul of the 
poet, in the “De Monarchia” an idea of universal society, and in his poem identifies 
itself with the life of the world and with God. This principle is Love. In Dante’s 
poem, the first Love determines the creation, and displays the eternal beauties, and no 
creature was ever without love, either natural or spiritual; from it proceeds an in- 
stinct which governs the motion of everything and forms its law. 


“This bears the fire up heavenward to the moon; 
This is prime mover in the human heart; 
This grasps the earth within and makes it one.” 


Marriott, John Arthur Ransome. “Nationalism, internationalism, and supernationalism.”’ 
Hibbert Jour 16:531-3, July 1918. 


Though baffling, the problem [Nationalism and Internationalism] is not new; it is 
unprecedented only in its proportions. On a smaller scale it confronted the statesmen 
and thinkers of mediaeval Italy. The greatest of those thinkers wrestled with it both in 
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poetry and prose. In the De Monarchia we have an attempt to solve it. That the great 
Ghibelline poet, “weary of the endless strife of princes and citics, of the factions within 
every city against each other, seeing municipal freedom, the only mitigation of turbulence, 
vanish with the rise of domestic tyrants’”—that Dante should look to a revival of the 
power of the world Empire of Rome, in the person of a German Prince, was natural 
enough. The Guelphs could bring no peace to a distracted Italy. In its temporal! mis:ion 
the Papacy had lamentably failed. Where Pope had failed, Emperor might suceced. In 
the De Monarchia we have, therefore, an elaborate argument for an empire or world- 
power. The first requisite for the attainment of the goal of human civilisation is 
peace. “In quietness the individual grows perfect in knowledge and in wisd-m; clearly, 
then, it is in the quict or tranquillity of peace that scciety as a whole is best fitted 
for its proper work which may be called divine’; and for the attainment of world-peace 
“there must be a monarchy or empire.” Independent sovereignties are inconsistent with 
the maintenance of peace: “between any two princes, one of whcm is in no way sub- 
ject to the other, contention may arise, either through their own fault or that of their 
subjects. Wherefore, there must needs be judgment between them. And since the one 
may not take cognisance of what concerns the other, the one not being subject to the 
other (for a peer has no rule over his peer), there must necds be a third, of wider 
jurisdiction, who has princedom over both; hence the neccssity for a wor'd-mpirc.” 
The Roman Empire was, therefore, ordained of God to secure tranquillity to mankind; 
the Emperors were the servants of their people; in subjecting the world to itself the 
Roman people attained to empire by right, and that right was established and revcaled 
by God-given victory in arms. Under that Empire, at the zenith of the Augustan mon- 
archy, Christ himself chose to be born. But Christ sanctioncd the authority of that 
Empire not only by his birth, but by his death, accepting as judicially valid the sen- 
tence of Pontius Pilate. Nor did the subscquent institution of the Church impair th« 
prior authority of the Empire. Church and Empire were alike ordaincd of God; both 
were dependent upon God; neither was subordinate to the other; each was in its 
several sphere supreme: the supreme Pontiff in the spiritual sphere was ordained “to 
lead the human race in accordance with things revealed to life eternal’; the Emperor 
in the secular sphere was ordained “to guide humanity to tempcral felicity in accord- 
anco with the teachings of philosophy.” 

Such, in brief, is the argument of Dante’s famous treatise. The summary, hew- 
ever rapid and rough, will suffice to show how readily the argument, devised as an 
apology for a Luxemburg Emperor, lends itself to the ambit‘ons of the Hohenzollern. 
The divine right of the Augustian Empire was transmitted, through the Roman Pontiff 
to the Holy Roman Empire of the Othos, the Hohenstaufen, and Hapsburgs; and from 
thence it has descended, morally, if not juridically, to the Hohenzollern Emperors of 
modern Germany. To the Hohenzollern it will fall, by the judgment of the Ged of 
battles (cf. De Monarchia, book ii. c. viii.), to restore to a distracted world the bles:- 
ings of perpetual peace—peace attained by the German sword. 

Is this a legitimate inference from the argument of the De Monarchia? That it 
, contains a superficial plausibility cannot be denied. But the inference is nvither ex- 
haustive nor exclusive. Go back to the argument of Dante. Fer the well-be'ng of the 
world the first prerequisite is justice; the most dangerous enemy to justice is cup‘dity : 
“when the will is not pure from all cupidity, even though justice be present, yet sh 
is not absolutely there in the glow of her purity.”” To execute justice the ruler mus 
empty himself of all selfish ambitions, and must “render to each what is his due,” and 
must render it in the spirit of Christian charity. Only in a monarch can this be look d 
for (bk. i. c. xi.). It is clear, then, that Dante’s imperialism, as one of the best of 
modern commentators has pointed out, “does not mean the supremacy of one nation 
over others, but the existerrce of a supreme law which can hold all national passions 
in check.”” Deeply penetrated by the teaching of Aristotle, and adopting, like his mas 
ter, the teleological method, Dante defines things by their end or purpose (reaog). God 
has created nothing in vain. The goal of human civilisation is the realising of all 
the potentialities of the human mind. This realisation demands the harmonious devel p 
ment and co-operation of the several members of the universal body politic; for such 
co-operation peace is essential, and for the attainment of peace there must be “ne 
guiding or ruling power. And this is what we mean by monarchy or empire.” (i. 5). 
Monarchy, then, is necessary for the well-being of the world. 
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Marvin, Francis Sidney. “Is the West Christian?” Hibbert Jour 20:460, April 1922. 


Would that a modern Dante could paint again the onward march of the human 
spirit in its greater strength and glory, and, while lashing the flagrant evils of the age, 
hold out still the old ideal of peace and unity based on love! If such a voice were 
heard again, it would still find in the eternal “Divina Commedia” of the soul and 
advance, often broken by passion and catastrophe, but continuous, towards a state 
in which the natural law of Good through Love enlightened by Knowledge was being 
realised in larger and larger circles. The De Monarchia is indeed a clear and moving 
preamble to the League of Nations, differing only in using the simple political forms 
of the mediaeval ideal as a framework instead of the multitudinous facts of the modern 
world. The spirit remains as true now as then, still acceptable and still accepted by 
all men of goodwill. The evolution of the social world and of thought in the six cen- 
turies since have added to Dante’s problem an immeasurable complexity of new forces 
and problems; it has not tarnished the brightness of his vision nor lessened our belief 
in it, whether we call ourselves Christians or not. The wider sweep of our thought 
still needs the depth and directness of his, for the Law of Progress through Love and 
submission to the General Good is our gospel still and true for all time. Science has 
brought distractions to our path, but has added also fresh light for our guidance. The 
task of the prophet is still to recall us insistently to the ancient and eternal verities, 
while not disparaging the conquests of the modern spirit nor ignoring man’s solid prog- 
ress in welfare and goodwill. 


Carpenter, W. Boyd. “Dante’s appeal to nations and peoples.” Nineteenth Cen 
80:939-51, Nov. 1916. 


The history of the world is, in a sense, the history of its great men. We think of 
history under the names of the great, as when we speak of the Augustan Age, or the 
Age of Charlemagne or of Napoleon. The great men, who make appeal to us from 
the past, are of two kinds: the man of vision and the man of action—the Idealist and 
the Reformer—or, to use Dante’s words, the man of speculative mind and the man of 
practical mind. It is perhaps not irrelevant to remind ourselves that when our Lord 
pictured the progress of the world He gave a twofold description of the men of influ- 
ence: He spoke of the Prophet, who corresponds to the Idealist; and of the Righteous 
man, who corresponds to what we should call the Reformer—the active opponent of 
abuses. 

Today perhaps—owing to the pressure of great practical anxieties—we would wel- 
come the man of action more than the man of vision: it is natural when the hour has 
come that we should look for the man who can act; but the world could not do without 
the man of wisdom. I am not at all sure that the men of action have not be-n the 
men whose imaginations and energies were stirred by some measure of Idealism. At 
any rate the man of vision has often inspired the man of action, as the man of song 
has influenced the soul of a nation. The power of Rouget de Lisle’s hymn has been 
greater than many a victory. Tennyson rightly said: 


“Here the singer for his art 
Not all in vain may plead, 

The song that moves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed.” 


But though we make this distinction between men of vision and men of action, I 
believe that the greatest men of vision have possessed a strong practical sense, and 
the mightiest men of action have possessed some power of vision. 

Dante certainly, poet and idealist as he was, possessed strong sagacity and practical 
sense. He was no dreamer, he was a man of affairs: his powers of imagination and 
judgment were well balanced. No one can read his writings without feeling that his 
practical sagacity was on the alert to check any tendency to empty dreaminess. When 
therefore we turn to him and ask what message he has for us, we may be sure that we 
shall not listen to the empty vapourings of a visionary, but to the carefully devised 
schemes and well-weighed words of a man who had imagination enough to understand 
the great things of the world and gocd sense enough to remember the little things which 
are also great. This is, I think, true in spite of the fact that it is as an Idealist 
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chiefly that we must regard him and judge the appeal which comes to us across the 
stretch of 600 years. 

We are to-day spectators of a conflict which will alter the map of Europe and revo- 
lutionise the conditions of social and political life. The children who are born today 
will grow up in a new world. Things and institutions which we and our fathers have 
known may vanish, and a new Earth may be born, better or worse than the one we 
have known and lived in. From the spectacle of the convulsed Europe we know we turn 
to Dante, who in his day also looked out upon a Europe seething with unrest—in which 
theories seemingly irreconcilable fought for the mastery, and self-seeking men and un- 
principled opportunists waited warily upon events, in which thousands of the combat- 
ants fought for principles which they did not understand, and shouted rallying cries 
which had lost their meaning, in which few had any real guiding principle of judg- 
ment, and many exercised a prudent caution of concealment. He lived in a Europe, in 
fact, which, though wholly different from the Europe we know, was filled with men 
like the men we know—men brave but ignorant, men astute but cowardly, men patri- 
otie and self-sacrificing, and men who measured everything by self-interest. Human 
nature with its greatness and littleness is the same today as it was 600 years ago. We 
may therefore hear from Dante an appeal which has its message for our own age. I 
call it an appeal, and I hope that I can justify the word. For the present I only ask 
what message. Dante has for the nations and men of today. One great Italian of last 
century, speaking in a time of Continental unrest, said “The secret of Dante is the 
secret of our own epoch.” If so, it is not unreasonable to believe that he has some 
message for us. 

To this end let us look at some of Dante’s political principles. Dante set out his 
views in a formal fashion in his work De Monarchia. He saw that the times were 
times of war and confusion. Rivalries, dynastic, municipal, religious, were complicat- 
ing the problem of how to live. He felt that the hour needed some strong, wise and 
honourable man who might restore harmony and establish upon some permanent basis 
a better order of things. In the chaos of the times unity of Government seemed to be 
the most pressing necessity, and so with great earnestness, with the use of the verbal 
logic which was fashionable, with delightful dexterity and simple-minded sincerity, 
allied with a simplicity which is astonishing, he pleaded that a great State Ruler was 
needful for civil affairs, just as a great Ecclesiastical Ruler was recognised as necessary 
in religious matters. The world needed a monarch for things of the State and a Pope 
for things of the Church, both deriving their authority from Heaven. Now when we 
read his earnest pleadings for unity of Government, his reiterated arguments leading 
to the monotonous conclusion that a single Ruler is needed for the peace of the world, 
we may be tempted to think that Dante must be counted among those who would 
welcome the establishment of an Empire which would put into the hands of one 
sovereign the destinies of Europe. In this case we may ask whether his ideas are 
not more in harmony with the programme of Germany today than with those of our- 
selves and of our Allies? 

But this conclusion is, so I venture to think, a conclusion which only a superficial 
reader would reach and one which students of the De Monarchia would hesitate or 
refuse to endorse. To judge of the real gist of the treatise we must seek to know 
the aim and purpose of the work. 

I quite concede—I do not see how one can do otherwise—that the only remedy for 
European confusion was, in Dante’s view, the revival of the Roman Empire. The con- 
tests of minor States—the feuds of principalities and the warring jealousies of cities 
needed to be brought under some central control. Hence the form which h‘s remedy 
for existing evils took was the form of a Monarch or a Emperor. This form of remedy 
was shaped by the necessities, fears and hopes of the time. The form was selected be- 
cause ready to his hand, but it was desired by him for a purpose much greater than 
the mere revival of the Roman Empire. The object which he primarily sought was 
not this form of government or that, but the welfare of the race. On this matter he 
is explicit and convinced. 

What is the root and ground of this Imperial majesty? It arises, Dante says, from 
man’s social state, “which is ordained for a single end—namely, a life of happiness.” 
It is because man cannot reach happiness alone, but only with comradeship, because he 
is a companionable animal, that this central Ruler is needed. Man needs help in social, 
in political affairs, and in the long run his happiness cannot be secured unless there 
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is some final authority to determine disputes and do justice. Thus it is not Empire 
for the sake of Empire which Dante advocates, but Empire for the sake of human 
happiness. The form of his remedy from existing evils is only adopted because he 
desires the end—human happiness. To him the method is less than the end: the form 
less than the purpose. His deepest interest is not with the form of central government, 
but with the happiness of the race. 

Further, he would be the first to denounce the ruler whose rule was not based upon 
those principles which led to human happiness. Hence, though he argues that a cen- 
tral, monarchial authority is necessary for man’s social development, he lays down 
one supreme condition of man’s happiness. He speaks the magic word which has 
stirred the soul of men and nations wherever manhood was understood. The first—tho 
absolutely essential—condition of happiness is freedom. 

This freedom is not only individual: it extends to cities and states. He is care- 
ful to explain that he does not mean that a system of hard-and-fast laws emanating 
from the Emperor is to bind the lesser states or hamper their freedom in passing laws 
suited to their own climate and condition. 

“Nations, kingdoms, and cities have their special conditions, which ought to be 
regulated by different laws. For a law is a rule to direct iife.” 

All that he wishes to secure is the happiness and peace of the world. This can, 
in his view, only be secured when all men are governed by some great principles; and 
for this the source of authority must be one. 

“‘When we saw that the human race can be ruled by one supreme prince .. . it 
must thus be understood that the human race in those things which are common, and 
are inherent in all, should be ruled by him, and guided by his common rule to peace.” 

It is agreement in the common principles of right and of humanity which Dante 
desires: these must be recognised as binding on all rulers great and small. The 
ideal, supreme ruler is to be to his mind like the “speculative intellect’’ which gives 
to the “practical intellect” the “major proposition,” or, as we should say, the govern- 
ing principle. While all are governed by certain central principles, the several states 
are free to add to these, just as the practical intellect adds to the major proposition 
the particular proposition which is properly its own, and so proceeds to the particular 
practical conclusion. 

What Dante desires is a consensus in regard to fundamental principles of right 
and freedom in practical life. He could only see security for such a consensus in some 
supreme ruler. “Not only is this possible to one, but it must of necessity flow from 
one that all confusion concerning universal principles may be removed.” But in the 
application of principles freedom was to be allowed. Dante advocates a supreme ruler, 
because he wishes to secure to all men freedom and peace; these were the great ob- 
jeets which he had in view. He only valued his theory as it promoted or seemed to 
promote these objects. His theory was subordinate to his purpose, and not his pur- 
pose to his theory. He would have been the first to refuse power which did not secure 
to man the happiness in peace and freedom which man had a right to claim. 

This freedom is the greatest gift conferred by God on human nature; for through 
it we have our felicity here as men, through it we have our felicity elsewhere as 
deities. He tells us clearly that the value of Rulers is that they can promote happi- 
ness by preserving freedom. 

“Citizens [he says] are not there for the sake of Consuls, nor the nation for the 
sake of the King, but conversely, the Consuls for the sake of the citizens, and the 
King for the sake of the nation. For just as the body politic is not established for 
the benefit of the laws, but the laws for the benefit of the body politic, so too they 
who live under the law are not ordained for the benefit of the legislator, but rather 
he for theirs. . . . Hence it is clear that, albeit the Consul or King be masters of 
the rest as regards the way, yet as regards the end they are servants; the monarch most 
of all for he must assuredly be regarded as the servant of all.” 

He is quite explicit on the subject of freedom. It is the greatest gift of God: it 
is the inalienable possession of every man: in man’s capacity for freedom is seen one 
of the marks of his greatness: he is greater than stones and beasts and birds because 
he possesses this capacity. If we ask him what is the principle of freedom, he an- 
swers unhesitatingly, it is freedom of choice. “Be it known that the first principle of 
our freedom is freedom of choice, which many have in their life but few in their under- 
standing.” 
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It is clear then that as between rulers and subjects, between monarch and citizen 
the value of the ruler is seen in this, his capacity and readiness to promote the happi- 
ness and protect the freedom of his subjects. It is by these aims that the monarch is 
conditioned in laying down laws. 

He argues, it is true, that under a monarchy these aims are best served. It is 
under a monarch that it (the human race) is most free—a maxim which we in the 
British Empire will most heartily endorse. But it is clear that this judgment depends 
upon the character of the monarch. All through his treatise Dante is an idealist, and 
the monarch he is thinking of is an ideal monarch. He is a man who has no private 
ends, no personal ambitions, to serve. He possesses the best disposition for governing. 
He is set above the desire of self-interests. Dante states this with the naive and child- 
like trust of the idealist.” . . . the monarch cannot have any occasion for greed, 
or at any rate,” he adds as though it had suddenly struck him that there had been 
avaricious rulers, “or at any rate can of all men have least occasion thereto.” Greed 
he admits “is the sole corrupter of judgment and impeder of justice.” 

He is the idealist striving to give arguments in favour of his idealism. Place a 
man so high that he is above the level of the petty temptations which surround other 
men, and you will get the best disposition for ruling. In other words, the best 
is the man who has—as we say—no “axe of his own to grind.” 


ruler 
We may admit this 
freely, but we may nevertheless feel that the ideal ruler whom Dante pictured, hopcd 
for, and perhaps believed in, was not likely to be found among the claimants of empire 
in his own day. 

He, in spite of his idealism—may I not say in consequence of it?—was all the 
more stirred with indignation against those princes who forgot their high function of 
service or misused their power either through tyranny or weakness? Therefore his 
soul takes fire at the spectacle of misapplied power. The avarice of Dionysius, King 
of Portugal, the luxurious inertness of King Wenceslaus or King Alphonso are treasons 
to duty: in the conflict between England and Scotland he sees in the combatant kings 
a criminal pride, which breeds folly: they should keep within their own borders. He 
attacks Stephen Ouros of Rascia for debasing the coinage. Princes are trustees of 
public weal, negligence on their part is treachery against their people. Thus he 
scourges with his scorn the rulers who through weakness or pride or covetousness jeop- 
ardise the happiness of their subjects. He is not blind to the fact that in actual his- 
tory rulers are open to the influence of evil passions and restless ambitions; but he 
will not admit even to himself that the one great Ruler will be liable 
similar human weaknesses. The greatness of his 
above these things. 


to these or 
position as overlord will lift him 
Greater responsibility will foster larger views: the sense of justice 
will be more vivid: the opportunities of service more stimulating. The possibilities of 
doing good to mankind are to one in such a position immense: they stir the poet’s soul. 
What could not the Emperor accomplish? The nobility of the task must surely banish 
all low and base ambitions. The Emperor is, in Dante’s vision, freed from human in- 
firmity: the prince whom he pictures is in fact ideal. Or is it that Dante’s faith in the 
one man from whom he hopes so much has led him to invest Henry of Luxemburg 
with unrivalled integrity of soul? Is he the human being who affords the model out 
of which the ideal picture grows? It may be so: he gave to Henry of Luxemburg titles 
which embodied ardent hope and eager anticipation of his greatness: he was the “Son 
of Peace,” another Moses to lead the world out of the land of darkness: the elect of 
Italy, the comfort of the world, the glory of the people, he was a pledge of future 
prosperity, like the child of whom Isaiah spoke. Such high hopes Dante hung upon 
Henry of Luxemburg that it is not unlikely that he might invest him with the idcal 
virtues of the monarch of his dream. 

Dante’s belief in the beneficenee of the overlord was based upon his hopes and upon 
the vision of possibility which his imagination painted. His was the dream, which we 
have all experienced, when we have said, in our impatience of human weakness, the 
best government of all is that of a beneficient tyrant; but w 
like the Psalmist we say in our haste “all men are liars.” 
Dante, pained by the vices 


e dream of this becaus» 
Can we be surprised that 
the feebleness, the indolence, the aggressive pride and un- 
bridled ambition of the princelings and dukes and kinglets of Europe, should dream of 
the advent of a king who would rule in righteousness? His dream 
of that prayer of the Psalmist which he himself quotes 
O Lord, and thy Righteousness unto the King’s Son.” 


is the embodiment 
“Give the King thy judgments, 
But however much Dante’s hopes 
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might cling to the hope of such a just and beneficent ruler, his real sympathies are, 
as I have said, with the people: it is for the sake of the happiness and freedom of the 
race that he craves the coming of the righteous monarch. It is the spectacle of the 
oppressions, injustices, and criminal ambitions of the lesser rulers which make him long 
to see the sceptre in the hands of an Emperor who would restrain the spirit of princes 
and make the violation of natural and national frontiers impossible. 

Though he sees in vision a great overlord of sovereign power and wholesome benefi- 
cence and impartial rule, his sympathies are with the little nations struggling to preserve 
the integrity and freedom of their soil. He feels for Denmark defending herself against 
Hakon Longshanks, the barbarian warrior King of Norway: he looks with hope upon 
Navarre and he trusts that she will be happy in the impregnable mountain frontier 
which protects her against the aggression of her powerful neighbour. He denounce s 
the violation of the borders of Bohemia. His heart is with those peoples who are fight- 
ing for freedom: he hates the robbery and oppression with which the strong menac: 
the weak. His sympathies are with the small nationalities. 





Here we have an explanation of a phenomenon in modern European history which 
might surprise the superficial reader of Dante. When the movement for Italian unity 
and Italian freedom began the lcaders of the new revolution claimed Dante as their 
poet and their spokesman. To them Dante was the patriot poet who had put into im- 
mortal form the hopes and visions for which the men of 1850 were ready to fight. 

Mazzini recalled the national aim towards which Dante directed his energy. ‘““This 
aim,” he said, “is the national aim—the same desire that vibrates instinctively in the 
hearts of twenty-five millions of men between the Alps and the sea’; and it is the secret 
of the immense influence exercised by the name of Dante over the Italians. Dant 
was to Mazzini “the most perfect incarnation of the life of his nation.” 

With the wave of patriotic enthusiasm in Italy the popularity of Dante grew: this 
is shown by the large number of editions of the Divine Comedy which appeared at 
the time. Take two dates, 1827, when Mazzini’s cssay on Dante's love of his country 
appearcd, and 1849, when he was chosen as one of the triumvirate of Rom a period 
of twenty-two years: in that short period more than one hundred editions of the 
Divine Comedy were published. 

Dante dreamed of one Emperor who would draw the world into harmony and 
brotherhood: he never dreamed of an Emperor who would subjugate small nationalities 
and impress upon them the mark of one racial idea, and that not a high one: he 
never dreamed of the ascendency of one race, even though it might claim to be a 
race of super-men or of super- or infra-natural culture. Dante did not spell Ku/tur 
with a k. Culture to him, like freedom, was the proportionate or harmonious develop- 
ment of nature, whether of a nation or an individual, to its highest and best possi- 
bilities. It was not a culture of one form only: he knew of no Procrustean bed ino 
which the human nature of all races and lands was to be flung: he loved the rich varictics 
of nature—in flower and field and no less in the gifts and capacities of men. He would 
have shrunk back with abhorrence from the idea of violating nature or of robbing her 
of her freedom of independent development. He never dreamed of a Central Powe: 
which was to overthrow order, sack churches, violate neutrality, suppress nationality: 
his dream was for the welfare of peoples: his acts showed it: he was Guelf when h 
sought to defend the freedom of Florence: he was Ghibelline when he sought to re- 
strain the tyranny of prelates and princelings. At heart he was neither Guelf nor 
Ghibelline: he was too great to be a partisan: his vision was large, sane and genercus: 
he was never on the side of the party: he was always on the side of the people. When 
he dreamed of greatness, it was not that of Germany but that of Italy. “Italy alone,” 
said Mazzini, ‘“‘was sacred to him, and if he reproves or reproaches her, you feel that 
his reproaches are mingled with tcars, aspiration, and a gigantie pride of country.” 

If Dante then has a message for us in the present conflict, it is not a message to 
encourage the northern barbarians on their errand of vindictive and ambitious conqu s‘. 
It is a message of hope to the gallant littl nations fichting for their right to live accord- 
ing to their own judgment of what is fitting: it is the message of faith that nations 
are, by the order of Providence, to be allowed to develop to their fullest the special 
sifts and qualities which nature has bestowed upon them. The duty of the strong is 
to secure to the weak the opportunity and liberty for such development. Such a message 
is not a message for the Central Powers but for the Allies, who seek to restore to 
Serbia, Montenegro, and Belgium national life, social well-being, and political peace. 
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Such is Dante’s message to the nations of today. 

But Dante’s message goes deeper than this. He realises—what political theorists 
fail to realise—that the secret of human happiness lies in man himself. The key which 
was needed to liberate Christian from the Castle of Despair was in his own bosom. 
All true thinkers are at one in this, that the root of evil lies not in things external 
but in man himself. “Happiness,” said a modern Italian, “is not in things: it lies in 
moral healthfulness.” ‘“‘No created being,”’ Dante writes, “is a final goal in the inten- 
tion of the Creator as Creator; but is rather the proper function for the achieving that 
goal.” We are made not as ends in ourselves, but as powers to accomplish some end, 
We are not here for self but for service. 

But how to fit ourselves for service? Dante’s answer would be, I think, by achiev- 
ing freedom. Freedom is ours when our capacities and powers are made available under 
our own direction for the fulfilment of our function, duty or destiny. 

The first principle of freedom is freedom of choice. But Dante is not so foolish 
as to inculeate the idea that every man’s freedom consists in choosing what he likcs. 
I can imagine Dante’s scornful denunciations of the man who was led by his likes or 
dislikes. Men, he says, get as far as saying that free choice is free judgment, and 
herein he admits that they say truth; but he urges that they should go further and 
understand the significance and value of what they say and what he admits is true. 

For if freedom of choice is free judgment, we need to understand what we mean 
by judgment. Judgment clearly means a decision between two litigants or competitors. 
There is no judgment where there is no weighing of rival claims. In human experienc: 
we are often called to exercise our judgment between the counsels of mind or thought 
and the pleadings of desire. Hence Dante calls judgment the link (ought we not to say 
the judge or umpire?) between apprehension and appetite. 

“If the judgment sets the appetite in motion, then it is free, but if the judgement 
is moved by the appetite, it cannot be free, for it does not move of itself, but is drawn 
captive by another. In other words, if we are swayed by desire, our judgment has 
really not acted in the case: it is only when our judgment, having weighed and con- 
sidered the question, after having understood or apprehended it in all its bearings has 
come to a decision, that we can be said to be acting as free men. Briefly, we may be 
slaves of appetite or desire or likes or dislikes; and it is the part of wise men to 
realise that in the order of God we are called to develop harmoniously all our powers, 
and therefore to give its fitting place to thought and its true throne to judgment. 
“Brutes,” Dante says, “cannot have free judgment because their judgments are always 
anticipated by their appetites.”” Your little dog takes greedily whatever dainty is given 
to it. You may talk to it and give it the sagest and soundest advice: you may point 
out with vivid exactness the evil effects of greediness indulged; but its little eyes are 
fixed with determined desire on the dainty morsel in your hand: he will ignore your 
wise counsels and swallow the morsel with avidity and turn innocent and expectant eyes 
to you, waiting for more. Truly, Dante is right: appetite anticipates judgment in 
such a case. Your freedom as a human being is only true freedom when desire is sub- 
ordinate to judgment. 

This power of judgment to sct passion or appetite in its proper place must in- 
evitably contribute to the building up of character in its true proportion. In this true 
proportion freedom is found; for then only we are at liberty when all our members, 
powers, and passions are contributing in harmonious co-operation their share to the main 
end and work of life. Freedom is ability to use power as need or duty may require. 
In this happy proportion of duly subordinated and co-operating powers there will be 
found what Dante would call Nobility. 

Nobility is a fine word if we understand its full significance. Nobility, according 
to Dante, is perfection according to Nature: it is a perfection which is reached in th 
full and free development of all our powers and qualities within the limits of our nature. 
His illustration is simple: the circle is a noblé circle if it is a perfect circle; but the 
circle which is egg-shaped loses the quality of its nature: it is not a true circle: it is 
not “noble” of its kind, but a perfect circle possesses a kind of “nobility’’ because it is 
true to itself: it is complete and also true: there is no deviation from its type or pattern 
form, 

This nobility is a greater thing—-larger in thought—than virtue. Nobility is like 
the heavens in which virtues like several stars may shine. ‘For truly it is a heaven 
wherein many stars do shine: there shine the intellectual and moral virtues: there 
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shine the good dispositions bestowed by Nature—that is, picty and religion and the 
laudable passions, such as shame and compassion and many others: there shine the 
good gifts of the body—that is, beauty, strength, and almost perpetual health.” Nobility 
is thus a perfection of nature and according to nature. It is not a quality inherent 
in a race. A man may be proud of his race, but this pride of race does not make 
him noble: the inheritance of a noble name does not confer of itself true nobility. 
“Let not the Uberti of Florence or the Visconti of Milan say ‘Because I am of such 
a family, I am noble’’’; for the divine seed does not fall upon a family, that is a race, 
but upon individuals, and (as shall be proved hereafter) the race does not ennoble 
the individual but the individuals ennoble the race. Dante would subscribe to the 
verdict of the late Duke of Argyll, when in his poem of Guido and Lita he said: 


Noble names, if nobly worn, 
Live within a nation’s heart. 


The truth is that in the great heroic souls—in Drake and Nelson—in Wellington, 
and Lawrence and Outram, and in the lonely, unheeded Prophet Warrior of our own 
day, Lord Roberts—we read the fine features of character, courage, self-restraint and 
self-sacrifice which are possible to all of us; we all feel called and lifted to a higher 
level of aspiration and life by them: we are ennobled in them. Names like these give 
the patent of nobility to the race that bore them. They call out in us the longing for 
qualities in which we may resemble them: their nobility consisted in the fulness with 
which they used and actualised the powers of nature. Their lives are a perpetual 
challenge to us. 

But in Dante’s view it is more than such a human challenge. He, after his fashion, 

sees God in all things, and realises that every good and perfect gift is from above: 
in the gift of this good and admirable seed to men he sees man, though lower than 
the angels, crowned with glory and honour, yes, in the possession of these powers he 
sees man touching ranges of life and being which are not open to angels. And then, 
with that practical wisdom which mects us so often in Dante’s works, he presses home 
the conclusion of the matter, and urges the duty of cultivating the habits which may 
serve to establish and invigorate the yearnings and capacities from which the noble 
perfection of life may spring. God the giver sows the seed of good; it rests with man 
to prepare the ground and to cultivate the seed. 
“Therefore St. Augustine holds (and also Aristotle in the Second Book of the 
Ethics) that man should accustom himself to do good, and to control his passions, in 
order that the shoot may be produced by good habit and strengthened in its uprightness, 
so that it may bear fruit, and from its fruit may issue the sweetness of human hap- 
piness.”” 

Thus, according to Dante, God Himself is, as it were, challenging men to rise to 
the full power and dignity of their nature. The Golden Age will not dawn upon men 
who are living by their passions, tyrannised over by their pride or ambitions, still less 
upon those insolent sinners who scoff at morality and set at nought the laws of right- 
eousness. Man is here to grow up to true perfection of body, mind, and spirit: noth- 
ing exists in this world except for some purpose, and it is man’s high duty to make 
himself fit for the fulfilment of the high purpose of righteousness; but the highest ful- 
filment of the Divine purpose is that which can be achieved not by any individual, nor 
even by any small group of men, but only by the human race as a whole, working to- 
gether with co-operative zeal towards one great end, and animated by one ennobling 
spirit. 

“It is the intention of God that every created thing should present the divine like- 
ness in so far as its proper nature is capable of receiving it. Wherefore it is said, 
Let us make man after our image and likeness. . . . 


But the full divine resemblance is to be found rather in the 


race than in the 
individual. 


The human race is the Son of Heaven - « and best disposed when it follows 
the track of heaven in so far as its proper nature allows.” 

The challenge or appeal to man is both individual and racial, and the challenge is 
to cultivate the good and restrain the evil, and to believe in the continuous beneficence 
of Heaven, which pours down its gifts and grace as helps to man in his enterprise of 
fulfilling the Divine purpose. 
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Dante dreamed that an earthly prince, the garden of whose government should be 
Italy and not Germany, and the centre of whose rule should be Rome and certainly not 
Berlin, might be found under whose rule high ideals might prevail, and of which love 
might be the animating spirit; but neither in this mountain nor in any earthly city 
will such a spotless and successful government be found. The unity of the race in happy 
co-operative service will never come by external pressure nor by any organisation, whether 
political or ecclesiastical: the unity must be one of the spirit, springing up within and 
enabling mankind to find those seeret, sweet and strong bonds of union which are inde- 
pendent of outward form. 

Great Britain has come nearer the realisation of Dante’s dream than any Roman 
or Continental Emperor ever reached; for she, without external pressure, by modest 
c'aims, by the promotion of common interests and, above all, by the inspiration of a 
common love, has welded together an Empire greater and more complex than any 
Cacsar ruled. And in the great contest which is now going forward there will be put 
to the test the rival methods of stern discipline and of ready and willing patriotism, 
of institutions governed by authority and of those free institutions which have grown 
from the heart of the people. It is a conflict between authority from without and 
loyalty from within. Law makes nothing perfeet, but love fulfils the law. I have no 
doubt that the strength which comes from love wil! outlast the strength which comes 
from disciplinary laws; and I think that Dante, whose mind looked for the outworkinzg 
of hidden principles, who saw that “will” was God’s greatest gift to man, and liberty 
his high prerogative, would see hope for the world not in the hard imperialism of 
Germany but in the freedom-loving imperialism of the British Empire; and would re- 
joice to sce his Italy fighting in the cause of freedom against the barbarian tyranny 
of Berlin. 


PETRUS DE BOSCO—PIERRE DUBOIS 
Curns, Cecil Delisle. “A mediaeval internationalist.” Monist 27:105-13, Jan. 1917. 


Arbitration, a league of peace and a council of conciliation seem to be very modern 
suggestions as methods of avoiding war between civilized nations. Some hints of these, 
however, can be found in Kant’s Perpetual Peace and in the grand dessein as ex- 
pounded by the Abbé de S. Pierre. These schemes belong to the Revolutionary and 
Renaissance periods. But even before, in the Middle Ages, similar schemes are to be 
found in the work of Petrus de Bosco (pierre Dubois). 

The political acuteness of this brilliant thinker can only be understood by allowing 
for the fact that he had listened at Paris to “that most prudent friar Thomas Aquinas’”! 
and by remembering that he wrote while the official politicians were engineering war 
after war for no purpose. His work on international politics is contained in the un- 
printed Summaria brevis . . . . abbreviationis guerrarum and in the “De recupera- 
tione Terre Sancte,” published (1891) in the Collection des Textes. I propose to sum- 
marize and comment upon the latter, not as of merely archeological interest, but as an 
arly attempt to grapple with the same political problem which we now face. 

The treatise is supposed to deal with a plan for recovering the Holy Land and is 
addressed in 1306 to Edward I, “King of England and Scotland, Lord of Ireland and 
Duke of Aquitaine,” as a great legislator and one who was specially interested in a 
new crusade. But this initial purpose of the treatise, even if it was intended by the 
author as more than a mere captatio benevolentiac, is certainly subordinated to the 
sencral problem of international policy among the European states.” 

The order of the argument is confused, the author continually going back to a 
ubject after he has left it for some other. He writes well, but too eagerly to be as 
exact as the philosophers of his day. He is genuinely excited by the press'ng im- 
portance of establishing peace. I shall, therefore, not follow the order of the treatise, 
but state first the nature of the problem as it appears to Dubois and then his sugges- 
tions for solution. 


1 Par. 63, De recup. Terre Sancte. (In mediaeval Latin final ae becomes e.) 
2 Guillume de Nogaret uses the same pious cover for his scheme of social reform. 


One had to bow, so to speak, to the crusading ideal and then one was free to suggest 
anything! 
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War between European countries and kings, says Dubois, is the chief hindrance to 
“having time for progress in morality and knowledge.” War breeds war until war 
becomes a habit. The deaths of one war cause speedy preparations for revenge. “We 
should seek a general peace and pray God for it, that by peace and in time of peace we 
may progress in morality and the sciences, since we cannot otherwise; as the Apostle 
feels when he says: “The peace of God which passeth all understanding keep your 
hearts and your minds:’ your minds, which are reasonable souls, are not kept but are 
often destroyed by wars, discords and civil brawls which are like wars, and by the con- 
tinuance of all such. Therefore, as far as he can, every good man should avoid and 
flee them; and when he takes to war, being unable otherwise to obtain his rights, he 
ought as much as possible to shorten it. . . . Thus universal peace is the end we 
seek,”"5 

It is agreed that peace is desirable; but, says Dubois, “since it is proved that 
neither the Scriptures, nor sermons drawn from the Scriptures, nor the elegant lamenta- 
tions and exhortations of preachers have been sufficient to stop frequent wars and the 
temporal and eternal death of so many human beings which have resulted, why shou'd 
there not be found at least a new remedy for militarism (remedium manus militaris), 
as for example a judiciary backed by force (justicia necessario complusiva) ?”’ (par. 
109). 

“This is an argument,” he declares, “to which a reply is impossible morally and 
politically speaking.” Peace has come within states by vis coactiva: so also it will 
come between states. One could not have a clearer statement of political judgment upon 
the evidence. The author himself says that he depends upon experience for his opinions: 
and he declares that exhortations to peace and praise of its excellencies and even rhetor- 
ical attacks on war are politically valueless. They have been tried and they have failed. 

Before speaking, however, of the means by which peace is to be established betw.en 
states, we must notice the plan which is not suggested by Pierre Dubois. The govern- 
ing ideal of mediaeval politics, unity, led many to look for peace through subordination 
to one overlord. ‘“‘Now there is no sane man, I think,’ Dubois writes, (par. 63), 
‘who could think it likely that in this latest age (in hoe fine saeculorum) there coud 
be one monarch of the whole world in temporal affairs who would rule all and whom as 
superior all would obey. For, if there were any attempt at this there would be wars, 
seditions and discords without end; nor would there be any one who could allay them 
by reason of the number of different nations, the distance and distinction between 
countries and the natural inclination of men to diverge. Although some have been 
popularly called “‘lords of the world” nevertheless I think that since the countries were 
settled there never has been any one whom all obeyed.” That passage, if it secms 
to condemn Dante as a homo non sane mentis, certainly shows an historical acumen 
and a political judgment far superior to the opinions of the De Monarchia. Dubois 
recognizes the impossibility of arriving at peace by means of the conquest of one state 
of all other states. He sees that world-power is nonsense. 

It must be admitted, howcver, that from the passages of the Summaria brevis 
which have been commented upon by M. de ‘Nailly and Ernest Renan, one might 
judge that Dubois hoped for a domination in Europe of the French king. He held, 
indeed, that it should be arrived at by diplomacy and not by war, but in the above 
passage of the De recuperatione he seems to condemn not merely any special means, 
but dreams of demination by a single lord. 

Inconsistency may be urged against him, and yet it must be remembered that 
here he is writing to the English king and also that he may very well have felt 
uncertain as to how the vis ccactiva above the warring states might be established, 
even if he held quite clearly to the notion that the ultimate supremacy of one monarch 
was impossible. But let us turn to the definite political means he suggests for establish- 
ing peace between European states. 

The means by which such peace is to be arrived at are: First: International 
arbitration and the establishment of an international judiciary. This is to begin by a 
general council (par. 3), a preliminary to all mediaeval and early Renaissance plans 


*“Quanto frequentius bella committunt, tanto magis appetunt committere, hoc con- 
suetudine magis quam emendatione deputantes.”’ Par. 2. 

*“Ad bellum et vindictam voluntariam se preparant.” 

5 Par. 27, in fine. 
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for reform, But what is unusual in Pierre Dubois is the statement that the difficulty of 
arranging matters is due to the fact that the cities of Italy, for example, and the 
various princes acknowledge no superior. “Before whom then,” he asks, “can they 
bring their disputes? It can be answered that the council should establish elected 
arbiters (arbitros) religious or others, prudent, experienced and trustworthy men.” 
These are to select three prelates and three others for either party to the dispute. 
They are to be well paid and such as are not likely to be corrupted by affection, hate, 
fear, greed or otherwise. They are to meet at a suitable place, to have present«d 
to them in a summary and clear form, without minor and unimportant details, the 
pleas of either side. They are to take evidence from witnesses and documents, each 
witness being examined by at least two trustworthy and careful members of the “jury.” 
The depositions are to be written and preserved. “For the decision, if it is expedient, 
they are to have assessors (assessores) who are thought by them most trustworthy and 
best trained in the divine, the canon and the civil law.” * 

Secondly, these decisions must be made effective. The Holy See is recognized as 
an influence, but excommunication had better not be used. ‘Temporal punishment, 
although incomparably less than eternal, will be more feared.”* The suggestions in 
detail of Pierre Dubois are perhaps a little comic, but we must allow for the situation. 
In the first place any group making war shall, after the war is over, be removed bodi y 
and sent to colonize the Holy Land! If they do not oppose the movement, they may 
take some of their property with them. The author feels that it may be difficult. He 
then goes on as to other measures. Suppose, he says, that the Duke of Burgundy de- 
clares war against the King of France,—the king should then institute an economic 
boyeott® and by a general council the same boycott should be declared by all Europe. 
Active military measures should be taken to devastate the country so that the whole 
people should feel it; Dubois, it seems, would adopt extreme measures to prevent war 
spreading, his main point being that in whatever corner it broke out the whole of 
Europe should act together and at once to stop it. 

The reader may feel that this is hopelessly unpractical, since we could not act thus 
against any great country or against any combination of countries. But we must 
remember (1) that Dubois supposes Europe to be one political system (respublica 
Christicolarum) able to act in concert at least in some issues, and (2) that every 
was begins, according to him, in some comparatively small group. Thus practically, if 
Europe had adopted strong economic, even without military, action during the Balkan 
wars of 1912 and 1913, the war of 1914 might never have occurred. And surely it is not 
impractical to suggest that all civilized countries should act together in the case of any 
conflict breaking out such as that of 1912. Deal effectively with the small conflicts and 
the first difficulty is met with regard to the larger. But one can imagine the horror of 
mediaeval diplomatists of all the states were asked to prevent any small wars by direct 
intervention of enforcing arbitration. Even today all the schemes for rearranging in- 
ternational politics start from the present almost universal war. I cannot help feeling, 
however, that Dubois was right. Our schemes for doing without war must inculcate com- 
bined action in small wars. Deal effectively with them and we may never have to deal 
at all with war between great states. It is the spark, not the conflagration, that we 
must consider first: and perhaps European diplomacy was more futile in 1912 than in 
July 1914, although the results of inaction did not show themselves till August, 1914. 
But let us return to the general thesis and omit further applications of it. 

After details as to raising funds for a common force and plans for a common 
advance on the Holy Land, Dubois recalls himself to his main interest, “a general 
peace.”” In the third place therefore, he says that no external measures will be effective 
until the religious attitude is changed. This opens an elaborate project for the reform 
of the Roman church. Dubois says (par. 29) if the Pope really wants to stop war 
“he must begin with his brothers the cardinals and his fellow bishops.’”’” They are 
always going to war (ipsi guerras movent). Their attitude is quarrelsome even in 
England and France where they do not actually fight. The monks are as bad. But 

® Par. 12, De recup. Terre Sancte. 

7 Excommunication is to be used (§101) but not depended upon by itself. Any one 
refusing to enter the league of peace (pacis universalis federa) is to be immediately 
attacked. 

5’ Prohibebit quod nullus ad terras eorum deferat victualia, arma, merces et alia 
quaeccumque bona, tiam quacumque causa sibi debita. (par. 5). 
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the whole attack is common to many writers of the date of Pierre Dubois. His remedics 
are extreme. First he suggests that if the Pope had no “temporal power,” no one 
need to go to war for him and that would be a beginning; and next, he actually pro- 
poses the confiscation of ecclesiastical property by states and the use of the wealth for 
common European civilization!® But how? 

The fourth suggestion of Pierre Dubois is that the money should be spent in educa- 
tion.” The purpose of the education, according to the general thesis as to the taking 
of the Holy Land, is directed by the general need of non-military contact with the East. 
It is urged that you can only hold the East effectively by intellectual superiority to it. 

Then begins a long and claborate scheme of education, primary and secondary. 
University education is implied but not dealt with in detail. All this is to occur in 
the Holy Land. It is a well-known mediaeval trick for writing a Utopia. In 122: 
“The Complaint of Jerusalem” gave a plan for reconstructing European society under 
the guise of a scheme for an Eastern kingdom. So here Dubois, appearing to speak of 
what ought to be done when the Holy Land is established as a state, is really speaking 
of the remedies which ought to be applied in Europe. In the matter of education he 
is as original as in politics, but what is most interesting to us now are the hints for 
bringing the European nations together. Colleges for boys and for girls are to be 
established where “modern languages” are to be taught—‘“the literary idioms, especially 
of Europe, that by these scholars trained to speak and write the languages of all, the 
Roman church and the princes of Europe should be able to communicate with all men.” 
Some are also to be taught medicine, some surgery—the girls also (par. 61) ; and these 
girls, in the mediaeval fashion perhaps, are to be married to foreigners, even Orientals, 
(ditioribus Orientalibus in uxores dari). I need not detail the plans for intermarriage 
and colonization, among which is inserted a suggestion for a married clergy (par. 102). 
A long section follows upon the utility of scientific knowledge ‘‘according to brother 
Roger Bacon” (par. 79) and upon the variety of human knowledge in general. There 
are interesting hints as to the transformation of convents into girls’ schools, and as to 
military reform, for example the institution of definite uniforms (par. 16). But all 
these do not bear directly upon his plans for peace and we may therefore omit them 
here. His boldness of conception is clear. 

The other element in his Utopia, which is to establish peace, is a modification of 
the processes of law (par. 90 f.). The processes must be shortened according to a 
definite plan; but the detail need not concern us here. The fact remains that he saw 
that social, educational and religious reform within the state are all means for the 
attainment of international peace. 

The closing section of the work (110-142) are addressed to Philip, king of France, 
who is asked to send the preceding to Edward I. Dubois urges the economic gain from 
the abolition of wars, and in the meantime the institutions of various military reforms 

as for example the regular payment of troops. It is amusing to note that the author 
feels the danger to himself from the powers that be, if his projects are made too public. 
He therefore asks both Edward I and Philip to consider his ideas more or less privately ; 
and he hints that one who does not happen to hold popular opinions may suffer even 
physical assault. 

So far as we know nothing evil happened to Pierre Dubois. He was a lawyer who 
worked first for the king of France and afterward, when he wrote the De recuperatione, 
in the service of Edward I, in Guyenne. He seems to have represented the central 
government in either case, and to have found his chief opponents among the church- 
men. He is known as the author of a popular pamphlet in French against papal 
claims, as the writer of a few short Latin treatises, and as the elected representative 
of Coutances at the Etats Généraux which met in Tours in 1308. After that nothing 
is known of him. 

More than six hundred years have gone since the treatise of Pierre Dubois was 
forgotten: and one may well rub one’s eyes in wonder at what is now occurring in 
Europe. Perhaps we are dreaming. The practical man will say that the old plans 
for political reform are by current events proved to be valueless ; that the internationalists 
are shown by the facts to be unable to understand real politics. And yet one would 


* Par. 57. “Que tendit ad reformationem et unitatem veran totius reipublice cathol- 
icorum.” 


Par. 60. “Studentes et corum doctores vivent de bonis dictorum prioratum, etc.” 
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have thought that any plan might have been better worth trying than one which has 
brought us to our present pass. However that may be we should not despair too soon. 
Ecclesiastical reformation was suggested for hundreds of years before Europe arrived 
at the comparatively tolerant situation in religion now established. Political reforma- 
tion may be more difficult, but the work of its forerunners is important. Si Lyra non 
lyrasset, Lutherus non saltasset: so also in politics, the effective reformer is taught 
by his predecessors who found the circumstances of their time too strong for them. 


MEDIAEVAL MORALS 


Muzzey, David Saville. ‘‘Mediaeval morals.” Int Jour of Ethics 17:35, Oct. 1906. 


The most obvious of the institutions of the Middle Ages are the universal papacy 
and the universal empire, both of which came to mediaeval Europe with imposing claims 
reaching back into a past hallowed and glorified by the names of Solomon and David, 
Caesar and Augustus. Dying Rome in bequeathing to Frank, Goth, Lombard, and 
Saxon this dual unity of deified Emperor and deified Christ, set its stamp on European 
development for a thousand years and more. Here in the one great precinct of the 
Roman name, permeated by the one faith of the holy and indivisible Church, was the 
pattern of unity for a Europe however much perturbed by the shifting of nations and 
the raging of the heathen. It was that ideal which captivated the mind of the won- 
derful Charlemagne; and that ideal which he believed he had realized in his coronation 
in the Church of St. Peter’s—the Roman Empire of the Caesars revived at the base of 
the altar of Christ! 


POST MEDIAEVAL THOUGHT 


Murray, Robert H." “Utopian toleration.” Edinburgh R 219:91-2, 94, Jan. 1914. 


The ancients and the mediaevalists ignored an idea which permeates the whole of 
our social philosophy, the idea of progress. As M. Delaville has shown in his sug- 
gestive “Essai sur l'Histoire de l’'Idée de Progrés,” not only the philosophers but even 
the lawyers of antiquity and of the Middle Ages erred, as the founders of the great re- 
ligious orders erred, in trying to substitute uniformity for variety, tradition for inven- 
tion, and stability for movement. In these respects we have outgrown the wisdom of 
Greeee and the sagacity of Rome. But we may find matter for thought in the reflection 
that the freest and most enlightened nations of antiquity, the nations rich beyond all 
others in vigour and originality of individuality, understood by freedom something quite 
different from that which the term conveys to our ears. The mediaeval ideal, like the 
classical, lay in the past, and the best hope for men was to recover something of what 
they had once possessed. In the twentieth century the Golden Age is fondly believed to 
be coming, but in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries all thinkers looked backwards. 


In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that new birth of the human spirit which 
we call the Renaissance took place. Man conceived a passionate desire for extending 
the limits of human knowledge and for employing his powers to newer and better ad- 
vantages. The general ferment and the shaking of men’s traditional beliefs extended 
to all departments of human thought, even to the fundamental questions of society 
itself. It was towards the close of the Middle Ages that the enormously powerful influ- 
ence of Greek art and literature began to mould the world. Admiration for antiquity 
became the hall-mark of the Renaissance. Art and literature threw off to a very large 
extent the forms of mediaevalism and looked for all their inspiration to the models of 
the classical world. The dominant intellectual note of the age was freedom—freedom 
from the restraints which had been imposed upon men’s thoughts and actions by the 
methods and dogmas of the schoolmen, and freedom to revel in every species of activity 
which the untrammelled spirit of the ancients had suggested. The free critical methods 
of the new movement are readily discernible in the doctrines of the time. While, how- 
ever, each man of letters asserted his freedom to his own opinions, he had but little 
interest that others should enjoy the same measure of toleration; this forms a marked 
characteristic of the scholars of the New Learning. 





1 Reprinted by special permission of the author. 
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Hollands, Edmund H. “Nature, reason and the limits of state authority.” Phil Review 
25 :652-3, Sept. 1916. 


At the opening of the modern period, the two principles of actual political power 
and the supra-national law of nature, which had been held together, in ideal at least, 
in the mediaeval system as a whole, were divorced and abstractly opposed to each other. 
Machiavelli's Prince gave a naturalistic account of political authority as absolute non- 
moral power. The real purpose of the book is revealed by its concluding chapter, the 
cxhortation to Lorenzo the Magnificent to free Italy from the barbarians. The sov- 
ereign was to over-rule all ordinary morality for the sake of national power; reason of 
state was to prevail for the sake of national independence. This throws a flood of 
light on the vitality of Machiavellianism in modern politics. For very different reasons, 
Luther bceame the first advocate of the “divine right of kings’? and ‘“‘passive obedi- 
ence.” Grotius is perhaps the most prominent example, among several, of the per- 
sistence of the idea of “Law of Nature.”’” He unites it with the contract-theory of the 
state, for which also there were numerous mediaeval-precedents; and uses it for two 
ends—to establish the independence of political institutions in respect to the Church, 
and to serve as a basis for international law. 


CRUCE AND INTERNATIONAL THOUGHT 


Butler, Geoffrey. “A forgotten league of nations.” Nineteenth Cen 86:355-6, 358-62, 
362-3, Aug. 1919. 


Of French thinkers in the sixteenth century none stands out as a more daring 
speculator in the realm of international relations than Emerich Crucé. It is not aston- 
ishing that his name has been forgotten—had even to be recovered by the researches 
of historians—for the book upon which his claim to fame is based had almost vanished 
from the earth. His modern editor, Mr. Balch of Philadelphia, knew only of three 
copies. Yet in its day it quickly achieved a second edition, its author was well known, 
and sister volumes from his pen—in particular his edition of the works of Statius— 
form the basis of an academic wrangle which attracted considerable attention, among 
its critics being Gronovius, the friend of Grotius, who attacked it violently. 

We know that Crucé was born in Paris about 1590 and that he died in 1648. He 
was certainly born a Frenchman, was a Catholic and possibly a priest. Evidence drawn 
from his works would indicate that he was widely read in the authors of classical an- 
tiquity and the civilians. Nothing else is known for certain, and we must leave the 
author and discuss the book. 


If Crucé was a priest he was a latitudinarian. Perhaps this is searecly the right 
deseription, for speaking of Luther and Calvin he exclaims: 

“What a mess they have made with their tongues and writings under pretence of 
reforming the abuses of Christianity. Such men must be anticipated, and forbidden 
to dogmatise in public or in private under penalty of rigorous punishment.” 

Still he understands the position of the latitudinarian, the “religion of all sensible 
men,” as a cynic called it, and is prepared to meet it in a practical spirit by emphasising 
for such men the importance of good conduct as a guide in life. It was indeed this 
motive which prompted him to write his book: 

“We see an infinity of men who do not consider themselves obliged to believe 
exeept what reason shows them, whereby indeed they recognise a God, but cannot con- 
sent to other articles of the creed. . . . Such men conform outwardly to the belicf 
and custom of their country for fear of being described as atheists; which in truth 
they are not, and it would be more in point to call them incredulous, since they only 
follow reason and spurn theological faith as if it were only an imaginary virtue. Th: 
number of such people augments every day. For this reason the most renowned 
preachers concentrate on the recommendation, in their exhortations, of the moral 
wiet@OS «© wc we we we oe : 

At any rate he will take up no other attitude less consistent with the broad 
humanity of every nation: 

“Who am I a Frenchman to wish harm to an Englishman, a Spaniard or a Hindoo? 
I cannot wish it when I consider that they are men like me, that I am subject like 
them to error and to sin.”’ 


” 
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But Crucé has no bitterness, like some latitudinarians, in maintaining his opinions, 
and he proceeds to demonstrate the futility of religious persecution with a sweet rea- 
sonableness that could not have provoked the most hardened defender of the faith. 
Indeed throughout his writings he preserves his sense of humour, and there are touches 
from time to time delightful in their quaintness. Of the religious policy of Henry the 
Fourth of France, he observes that that monarch was the first to discover that it was 
easier to maintain two religions in peace than to preserve one by war. Preaching 
probity to Emperors, he holds up the example of Alexander Severus, “who hated 
thieves so much that he could not even look at them without feeling sick’; while Basil 
the Macedonian was so anxious to do justice that finding a clean charge-sheet one day 
in a court of justice he sent a runner through the streets to inquire if there was no 
one who felt himself aggrieved, and finding no one “cried for joy and rendered thanks 
to God,” 

Such were the predilections with which Emerich Crucé approached the problem of 
world-organisation for the sake of securing perpetual peace. The world in which he 
lived was weary of war, gradually becoming convinced of a stalemate in France, so 
far as the rivalry of the various extremists was concerned, and, finally, experienced in 
the results of the appeal of such extremists to outside succor, whether in the direction 
of Spain or in the direction of the Protestant Reiters of Germany. 

“O que e’est grand erreur, que c’est grande misére, 
De vouloir s’aider aux Guerres d’aujourd’huy 

Du bras de I’Estranger, et des Armes d’autruy 
Incognues A nous, qui sont ou trop gesnantes 

Ou trop larges pour nous, ou pour nous trop pesantes. 
Mauditte guerre, hélas! n’estoit-ce assez que France 
Eust souffert paravant si grande perte et despense, 
Si tu ne venois or la ranger par dix ans, 

Donner aux estrangers les biens deus aux enfans. 


Thus movingly writes Jean de la Taille in 1562. To set State against State, to 
profit by the evils that afflicted neighbouring peoples, seemed to Crucé not only wrong 
but foolish policy. A lack of settled government in a country might on the one hand 
create a profitable vacuum, but disorder also was infectious: 

“It seems to me, [he writes] when you see the house of your neighbour burning or 
falling, that you have cause for fear . . . since human society is one body of which 
all the members are in sympathy in such a manner that it is impossible for the sickness 
of the one not to be communicated to the other.” 

It would appear from this that he would have understood the Bolshevists’ menace 
to the world at the present moment, and the international aspect of the advantages of 
settled government: 

“Tyranny is unfortunate, I confess, but popular fury and confusion is still more 
to be feared. [In the republics of Ancient history] the citizens were always quarrelling. 
Then followed massacre, pillaging and confusion, so that the greatest tyranny in the 
world would not have caused half these evils for which their best remedy lay in the domi- 
nation of a single man.” 

The problem must be, however, when once all symptoms of internal combustion were 
allayed, to prevent monarchs and governments from “taking their exercise’ in disput- 
ing with their neighbours: 

“Opinions are changeable, and the actions of men of the present time do not bind 
their successors. To prevent the inconvenience of this it would be necessary to choose 
a city where all sovereigns should have perpetually their ambassadors, in order that the 
differences that might arise should be settled by the judgment of the whole assembly. 
The ambassadors of those who would be’ interested would plead there the grievances of 
their masters and the other deputies would judge them without prejudice. And to give 
more authority to the judgment, one would take advice of the big republics, who would 
have likewise their agents in the same place. I say great Republics, like those of the 
Venetians and the Swiss, and not those small Lordships that cannot maintain themselves 
and depend upon the protection of another. That if anyone rebelled against the decree 
of so notable a company, he would receive the disgrace of all other Princes, who would 
find means to bring him to reason. Now the most commodious place for such an 
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assembly is Venice because it is practically neutral and indifferent to all Princes; added 
thereto that it is near the most important monarchies of the earth, of those of the 
Pope, the two Emperors, and the King of Spain. It is not far distant from France, 
Tartary, Moscovy, Poland, England and Denmark. As for Persia, China, Ethiopia and 
the East and West Indies, they are lands far distant, but navigation remedies that in- 
convenience, and for such a good object, a man must not refuse a long journey.” 


These remarkable sentences, in which the core of his proposal is contained, are 
followed by a long dissertation upon the precedence to be observed by the representa- 
tives in conclave. From disputes about this Crucé seems to have dreaded serious trouble. 
He suggests, however, trying to speak from a purely impartial point of view, that the 
Pope should come first, followed by the Emperor of the Turks (“especially as he also 
holds the city of Constantinople which is the twin equal of Rome; also it bears the 
name’”’), next the Christian Emperor, next “as a Frenchman” he hopes he may be 
allowed to place the King of France, then the King of Spain. ‘“‘The sixth place can 
be contested between the Kings of Persia, China, Prester John, the Precop of Tartary 
and the Grand Duke of Muscovy.” The Kings of Great Britain, Poland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Japan, Morocco, the Great Mogul and other monarchs from India and Africa 
come next, “all brave princes who maintain themselves and do not depend on anyone.” 
Any potentate displeased with this order will do well to lay his case before the assembly. 
Such is Crucé’s solution of a problem to which he evidently attached importance. It 
is a short matter to retail it, but in the original the treatment is immense, all history 
is ransacked for argument, the Bible, Justinian, French provincial customs, Bodin’s 
writings, all subjected to a close analysis with a view to finding evidence that bears 
upon the point. 

Of more interest to the modern reader are his views as to the machinery in motion: 

“The cities of Greece submitted to the decree of Amphictyons, and those who did 
not obey them, encountered resentment not only of the country but also of strangers: 
as Philip of Macedon demonstrated to the Phocians, and took occasion to wage a cruel 
war against them, because they had been condemned by the Amphictyons. ‘And the 
ancient princes of Gaul, although they had their lordships and sovereignty apart, 
handed over their differences to the advice of Druids, upon penalty of being excom- 
municated and abominated by the whole people. Nevertheless never was a council so 
august, nor assembly so honourable as that of which we speak, which would be com- 
posed of ambassadors of all the monarchs and sovereign republics who will be trustees 
and hostages of public peace. And the better to authorise it, all the said Princes will 
swear to hold as inviolable law whatever would be ordained by the majority of votes 
in the said assembly, and to pursue with arms those who would wish to oppose it. 
This company therefore would judge then the disputes which would arise not only 
about precedence, but about other things, would maintain the ones and the others in 
yood understanding; woud meet discontents. half-way and would appease them by 
gentle means, if it could be done, or, in case of necessity, by force.’ 


There is a singularly modern note about the phrases in italics, recalling alike the 
mandatory theory of the recent Paris scheme and the idea, often emphasised by the 
supporters of that scheme, that the Secretariat-General is not a mere machine of regis- 
tration but is also charged under the Council with the functions of a watchman, a 
sentry, a vedette, as well as a pro-bouleutic body acting for the larger conference ; that, 
in other words, a way out of international problems is to be found only in an organisa- 
tion working with continuous activity rather than with spasmodic efforts. Is it too 
far-fetched to put alongside the utterance of Crucé that of a famous pamphlet com- 
posed by General Smuts? 

“It is not enough for the League to be a sort of Deux ex machina, called in on very 
grave emergencies when the spectre of war appears; if it is to last it must be much 
more. It must become part and parcel of the common international life of States, it 
must be an ever visible, living, working organ of the polity of civilisation. It must 
function so strongly in the ordinary peaceful intercourse of States that it becomes ir- 
resistible in their disputes; its peace activity must be the foundation and guarantee of 
its war power.” Mankind’s idea of the nature of the corporation has grown richer and 
more varied in the three hundred years that have passed since the publication of Le 
Nouveau Cynée, and it does not go for nothing that General Smuts is a trained lawyer 
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of the Cambridge school, but all the same the germ of the theory which the General's 
pamphlet presscs was familiar to Crueé. He had a firm grasp of the principle that it 
must be the function of a League of Nations not merely to adjudicate upon disputes, 
but rather to foresee and dissipate the causes of hostility. 


The width of the membership proposed by Crucé for his league was remarkable 
at a time when for most men the raison d’étre for its formation would have been, as 
was the case of Sully for example, co-operative European action against the Turk. At 
the same time he approaches the difficulty from a different point of view and harnesscs 
it to drive his contention further home. 

“We do not know yet all the countries of the habitable earth. There is perhaps som« 
people towards the Occident or South . . . nothing can save an empire, except a 





reneral peace, of which the principal means consists in the limitation of the monarchies 
so that each Prince remains within the limits of the lands which he possesscs at present, 
and that he does not pass beyond them for any pretences. And if he finds himself 
offended by such a restriction, let him consider that the limits of the kingdoms and 
lordships are set by the hand of God, who takes them away and transfers them when 





and where it seems good to Him . . . if he has some things to complain of, kt 
him address himself to this great assembly, as to the most competent judge that can bh 
imagined. This is the principal way of establishing universal peace and that upon 
which all others depend. It is in this way that a beginning can be made. For so 
long as sovereigns remain separated . . . they will try to aggrandise themselves. 
But if they are content with their present fortunes, if they hand over to the people 
their claims as they should do, if they unite with the body of this assembly, of which 
they are members, there is nothing that can retard a good peace or break it.” This 
use of the argument that, to use Cruecé’s words in another context, “God is not con- 
trained to continue His bencdiction in one place,” is after all, on a last analysis, the 
only answer to the dilemma presented by the truism that Geography is a dynamic 
not a static science. 

These are the main conceptions presented by Le Nouveau Cynée, a work worthy oi 
more general study; for the political philosopher Crucé has interesting reflections on th 
nature of sovereignty and the effect upon it of participation in a world-régime; for 
the economist he has some sound remarks on currency which in the opinion of his 
learned editor allow him to be classed with Nicholas Oresme, Copernicus and Gresham ; 
for the historian thcse are presented problems of the connexion between his views and 
the insertions made by Sully in his Memoirs late in life, upon which the “Grand De- 
sign” is based. gut Crucé has a more general appeal. A campaign has been in- 
augurated for the education of the country upon the recent League of Nations scheme. 
Ideas have been revived that have been long dormant. The man in the street will be 
challenged to think in unaccustomed ways. At such a time it is healthy to realise that 
there are few ideas likely to be promulgated that men did not think about and write 
about three hundred years ago. Emerich Crucé treated some of these ideas, and in a 
vivid and arresting style. As a great French scholar, learned above most men in the 


history of thought, onee wrote, “Tl cst bon de s’apereevoir qu'on a des aieux.” 














CHAPTER VI 


THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES 


Two important contributions of this era were: first the growing im- 
portance of the materialistic conception of life. Secondly, the renewal of 
the struggle for a more determined individualism. The Reformation had 
paved the way for widespread expression of personal opinion, and while 
many political entities were not yet willing to allow such freedom of 
thought, it came in spite of all opposition. 

No age has contributed a greater number of scholarly thinkers than 
did these two centuries. Kant and Neitszche, Schopenhauer and Hegel, 
Mill and Bryce, Rousseau and Tolstoi are among the many philosophers 
of this period who have left their messages to future generations. 
Unfortunately, many of these writers have been misunderstood. It is the 
problem of the modern scholar to secure the truths, not in part, but as a 
whole, which these geniuses have left to the world. This chapter is 
added in the hope that it will inspire its readers to further study of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century thinkers. 


SOME NINETEENTH CENTURY IDEALS 


Alexander, Hartley Burr. “Liberty and democracy.” Int Jour of Ethics 27:131-2, 133-4, 
Jan. 1917. 


In the presence of death—if the dead be not too near and precious—all men be- 
come for the moment philosophical. There is, in the stillness and calm of the life- 
bereft body, released forever from the impatient and relentless activity of man’s estate, 
a something which commands in our mood the imitation of its image; and we, the 
living, instinctively withdraw from the sounding world about us and enter into the 
hushed and solemn courts that hold our dead. In a very deep sense Socrates was right 
when he defined philosophy as a love of death, and the philosopher’s pursuit as a 
practice of dying,—of which no proof is more simple than the power which death it- 
self possesses of bringing upon men the mood and desire of philosophy. 

As is the dead body of a man a presence that commands philosophy, so, in its 
greater degree, is the dead thought and desire of nations and centuries. Most of all is 
this true when we are suddenly and helplessly brought face to face with the blight and 
prostration of ideals which we have been taught to believe are the very bloom of life 
and the treasure of existence. Man’s ideals are the most intensely human of his pos- 
sessions, and their destruction is the most cataclysmic of tragedies. From the wreck of 
a perished dream all nature must move to calvage the soul, for which, in its first weak- 
ness, there is none other save the sour medicine of philosophy. 

To-day we are in the presence of such a corpse of thought. I can think of no death 
in history quite so stupendously bitter as is that which has stricken down the gorgeous 
humanitarian optimism of the nineteenth century. Backed by the material display of 
modern life, which blinded us to the inner flimsiness of our faith, this optimism took 
possession of the modern world with a thoroughness which was the more complete 
because not subjected to reflective criticism. Socially, intellectually, and morally we had 
centered our worship in man -to a degree unexampled in history; our pride in our 
own nature was overweening,—and its fall is cataclysmic. To-day we stand aghast 
before the broken idol of the humanitarians—that ritualized Man of the West Europeans 
in whom it was believed that reason and science and love of peace and love of his 
fellows must irresistibly bear onward to a compelling felicity. To-day, mid the bitter- 
ness of bloodshed and the sweat of human agony, we see the Colossus fallen; and 
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sharpest of all the cries that war has raised, piercing the roar of battle like a thin 
scream of death, comes the lamentation of Europe for the lost idol and the ruined 
shrine. It is not the burned manuscripts of Louvain, the shattered sculptures of Rheims, 
nor yet the welter of blood-soaked flesh in her sodden fields, that have most unchange- 
ably painted Europe with horror of the German; but it is the loss of that faith in man, 
which the humanitarian romanticism of nearly two centuries had made into the image 
of her spiritual desire, that has envenomed her soul against the image-breakers. 


Europe today is fighting over the body of her dead hopes, her dead ideals. She is 
struck too nerrly and teo deeply to be able to perceive that the life is departed from 
her beloved, that only the dead form remains. For her the hour of realization, and 
hence the hour of philosophy, is not yet come: she is not resigned to the inevitable 
separation; she cannot, therefore, reflect upon it. With us in America the case is 
not quite the same. It is true that we have shared the European ideal, the humanitarian 
idolatry of man; it is true, also, that we feel a vague horror for the broken idol. But 
with us the disillusionment is not wrought amid scenes of material havoc; the curse of 
war is not directly upon us; and so we are in a position to begin to feel already that 
decent detachment in the scene of sorrow which belongs, not to the intimately afflicted, 
but to those for whom the presence of death may be the gateway to philosophy. We 
are sufficiently recovered from the shock to begin to be able to think,—and God knows 
that we have need of thought. 

For the war in Europe has brought us problems such as we have never faced in 
our national life—and I do not except the issue of slavery,—upon our solution of which, 
as I believe, depends our continued existence as one of the nations of this earth. For 
a century and a quarter we have nourished our democracy upon certain ideals born 
direct from that European humanitarian which now lies dead—the ideals of liberty and 
law and justice, which we have made the cornerstone of our Constitution. We have 
accepted these ideals as colored by the easy optimism of the eighteenth century; we 
have recounted them with much enthusiasm and with little reflection. But unless we 
go on to define them in a new sense which will give them a resurrection and a life 
renewed, they will fall with the failure of the spirit which gave them form. Our de- 
mocracy, if it is not to vanish utterly, must restate and revivify the articles of its 
faith, in a form suiting the change which has come over the life of mankind, and 
in a spirit which shall be different from the old, both in the greater humility and the 
greater courage which it will require. For such a task only the philosophic mood of 
quiet and resolute reflection is competent. To such a task the philosophic mind of 
America will surely rise, inspired by the yet unconquered idealism through which this 
continent was peopled. 


Ferrero, Guzlielmo. “The European tragedy.” Atlantic M 114:683, Nov. 1914. 


Thus the ninetcenth century and the twentieth have both tried to persuade French, 
English, Germans, Italians, Russians, and the rest, that they ought to distrust one 
another because they were all rivals and enemies. Each nation, naturally, blamed all 
the others for the hatred it felt for them. The difference in language, in institutions, 
in religious beliefs, in culture; the memories of the great wars of the past; a certain 
antagonism in material interests, have rendered this task of so-called national educa- 
tion easy in every country to writers, historians, philosophers, statesmen. How many 
theories have been invented concerning Germanism, Slavism, the Latin spirit, the des- 
tiny of the people, the superiority of certain races and certain cultural standards; how 
many have been seriously discussed in universities and academies, in books and revicws, 
which were designed solely to intensify the distrust and hatred of one people for 
another. How many literary works, sciences, philosophies, dogmas, have been admired, 
praised, magnificently rewarded in honors and in money, not because they were full 
of beauty and truth, but because they set nation against nation, and gave to interna- 
tional disawreements high-sounding and virtuous names ! 


The French Revolution had been forced to set all Europe on fire in order to defend 
itself, but it had also promised all men peace, liberty, and brotherhood. The philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, which was directly responsible for the Revolution, is opti- 
mistic: it is the first philosophy which has dared affirm that human nature is not 
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perverse but good; it says that man, when he is not hindered or corrupted or oppressed 
by iniquitous and tyrannous institutions, is a creature of generous sentiments. These 
ideas, in a society already profoundly softened by Christianity, have also brought to 
birth in Europe in the last century a thousand doctrines, a thousand chimeras, a thou- 
sand generous and stupendous dreams, which are the precise opposite of that hatred 
among the peoples in which governments have all more or less sought to educate the 
masses. Hence the love of peace, the dreams of universal brotherhood, the proposals for 
concord, the spirit of cosmopolitanism, the attempts at international arbitration ; hence 
the vast humanitarian propaganda of the socialist groups and all the democratic parties. 


EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY INTERNATIONALISM IN 
FRANCE 


Boas, George. “Types of internationalism in early nineteenth-century France.” Int 
Jour of Ethics 38:152, Jan. 1928. 


We have then the following types of [nineteenth century] internationalism : 


1. COSMOPOLITANISM.—A doctrine that nationality is insignificant from every 
point of view, both temporally, i.c., as a means of government, and spiritually, i.e., as 
a source of culture. This doctrine was supposed to be that of the Carbonari and may 
have been held by certain of the French revolutionists. It was held in a Christian 
form by Lamennais. 


2. SPIRITUAL INTERNATIONALISM.—A doctrine that temporally nationality 
is not an evil, but that spiritually it blocks the’ realization of whatever ideal its holders 
may happen to think are important. We have the following varieties: (@) theocratic 
internationalism, the doctrine of Maistre, which retained the national frontiers then 
existing; (b) positivistic internationalism, the doctrine of Comte, which modified the 
national frontiers and substituted science for religion; (c) hwmanitarian internationalism, 
the doctrine suggested by the writings of Jouffroy, which resembled Maistre’s except 
that it substituted humanity for the church. 


3. TEMPORAL INTERNATIONALISM.—A doctrine maintaining the opposite of 
spiritual internationalism, viz., that culture arises from consciousness of nationality. 
This seems to have been the doctrine of Mazzini and his group, and probably of Lamen- 
nais in his later years. 


ROUSSEAU 


Alexander, Hartley Burr. “Rousseau and political humanitarianism.” Jour of Phil 
Psych and Sci Meth 14:607-9, 606, Oct. 25, 1917. 


It is true that in the Economie politique, after refuting the notion that the nation 
is a larger family, Rousseau draws a Platonic likeness of it as an organism—animal 
body and members; but in L’état de guerre, he makes no less explicit the difference. 
Man, the animal, is fundamentally independent of his similars; the limits of his 
growth are fixed by nature; his life is short, his years are counted, and even his 
passions have their measures. The state, on the contrary, is an artificial body (which 
means that it is artificed and sustained by human reason); it has no determined 
measure; its growth is indefinite; and, indeed, its safety demands that it outgrow its 
neighbors. “The inequality of men has bournes set by the hand of nature; that of 
societies can grow endlessly until the one shall have absorbed them all.” 

This is the source of monstrosity in states, and above all of the monstrosity of war. 
Rousseau leaves us in no doubt as to war: it has in it nothing natural and nothing 
reasonable; it is wholly monstrous. In the brief treatment in the Social Contract, 
he tells us that war is “a relation of things not men,” a relation “in which individuals 
are enemies only accidentally, not as men, nor even as citizens, but as soldiers; not 
at all as members of a fatherland, but as its defenders.” The paragraph in which this 
theme was to have been developed in L’état de guerre was apparently not written, 
but the definition of war which he does give is quite in harmony: ‘“‘War of Power 
with Power” is “the effect of a mutual, constant, and manifest disposition to destroy 
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the enemy state, or to enfeeble it by all possible means; th‘s disposition reduced to act 
is war proper; when it remains without effect it is only the state of war.’”’ The impor- 
tant point is that war is essentially a relation of powers or states, and that its ani- 
mosities are (or should te) directed only to the injury of such artificial bodics—never to 
the destruction of men as human beings. 

Rulcs of conduct of war follow from its nature. War gives no rights not neces- 
sary to its end. “In open war a just prince seizes all that belongs to the public; but 
he respects the person and the goods of individuals: he respects those rights upon 
which his own are founded.” It may be imagined that Rousseau gives short shrift 
to the “might makes right” formula: all it can mean is the annihilation of right. 

And here we are brought again to the fundamental note upon which the whole of 
Rousseau’s thought turns. Right is somehow elemental, not perhaps in man as man, 
but certainly in man as humane. It is the true expression of man’s political nature, 
and no polity which balks its expression is good. By its nature, as founded in reason, 
it is capable of defeat or perversion; but properly nurtured it is the greatest of bless- 
ings vouchsafed mortals; compared with the man who is in the highest sense politic, 
the moralless natural man is vacantly brutish. ‘“‘The passage from the state of nature 
to the civil state’’—there are few passages in Rousseau finer than this—‘‘preduced in 
man a very remarkable change, substituting in his conduct justice for instinct, and 
giving to his actions the morality which hitherto they had wanted. It is then only that, 
the voice of duty succeeding to physical impulse and right to appetite, man, who up 
to then had regard only for himself, found himself forced to act upon other princi- 
ples, and to consult his reason before listening to his inclinations. Although in this 
state he deprived himself of many advantages which he held from nature, he gained 
others so great—his faculties developed, his ideas broadened, his sentiments ennobled, 
his whole soul elevated—that, if the abuse of this new condition were not often to 
degrade him below that whence he had issued, he ought to bless without ceasing the 
happy moment which had seized him up once for all, and, from a stupid and limited 
animal, had made of him an intelligent being and a man.” 

Rousseau, like Dante, saw in the State a source of salvation; but with Rousseau 
this salvation must be won, not by miracle from above, but by grace of human rea- 
son and the sense of right: and to the fatherland which encourages the exercise of 
the one and insists upon the responsibilities of the other, he felt that the citizen should 
return every service of patriotism. I must be forgiven one more quotation, because 
it is so splendidly pertinent to our day and hour: “We begin properly to become men 
only after having been citizens: whence may be seen what should be thought of those 
pretended cosmopolites who, justifying their love of country by their love of human- 
kind, vaunt love of the world in order to obtain the privilege of loving no one.” 


It should be noted that while Rousseau’s ideal of the feasible republic is of the 
small state, yet the conception of a republican federation of Europe appealed powerfully 
to him, as a vision. In his Jugement upon the Project de paix perpétuelle of the 
Abbé of Saint-Pierre, he remarks that to realize the Abbé’s European republic for a 
single day would be enough to ensure its eternal duration. The real interests of 
both princes and peoples are in such a federation, but their apparent interest turn 
sovereigns “‘away from the empire of Law to submit to that of Fortune”; rulers, like 
senseless pilots, though they drive their ship upon the rocks, prefer the vain show 
of commanding their servants, to the safe anchorage; while ministers must keep their 
princes embroiled to render themselves necessary—-choosing to lose the state, if need be, 
rather than their positions. Thus, though the project of the Abbé is wise, his means 
of executing it issue from the simplicity of his heart. “He honestly imagines that 
it is only necessary to assemble a Congress, and there propose his Articles, in order 
that they should be signed and all would be done,’’—which is to judge as an infant. 
Rousseau’s Jugement abounds with caustic phrases pertinent to our day. 


KANT 


Crawford, J. F. ‘“‘Kant’s doctrine concerning perpetual peace.” Monist 35:296-314, 
April 1925. 


Kant’s doctrine of perpetual peace is neither a momentary nor an_ incidental 
thought. The two writings in which it is most fully expressed, the Idea of a Universal 
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History and the essay On Perpetual Peace, between them span the greater part of 
the critical period of Kant’s thinking. The Idea of Universal History appeared in 1784, 
only three years after the Critique of Pure Reason, and Perpetual Peace appeared eleven 
years later, in 1795, only two years before the Rechtslehre, the last important contribu- 
tion to Kant’s system. Nor do these writings stand alone. There are allusions to 
the same doctrine in several of his other writings, though nowhere else is it so 
fully worked through. The doctrine is not incidental; it is a constituent part of 
Kant’s system, organically related to his most fundamental conceptions, and in one 
aspect the very capstone of the whole. Kant has suffered greatly in the comprehension 
of his readers because they often stop too soon. To get the full scope of his view 
one must not only go beyond the Critique of Pure Reason—that goes without saying— 
though some of his critics have shown an extraordinary unreadiness to pass beyond it. 
One must also supplement the doctrines of the practical reason and the teleological 
judgment with the conception of a goal of civilization as expressed in the doctrine of 
perpetual peace. This is from one point of view the climax of the other doctrines. It 
is the purpose of this paper to explain this conception and show its connection with 
the main body of Kant’s system; and to suggest some points of connection in it with 
the present world situation. 

There is for Kant an analogy between the formation of the civil state, which is 
necessary for any organized society, and the formation of a universal civil order, which 
is the goal of civilization. It will be necessary to examine first in some detail the 
formation of the civil state, and thin to ask in what respects the formation of a world 
order must be like it and in what respects it must be different. 

In his theory of the formation of the civil state Kant follows very closely the lines 
laid down by Thomas Hobbes. His view of the state of nature and the social con- 
tract are in substance the same. In this respect he is much nearer to Hobbes than 
to Locke or Rousseau. He is nearer to Hobbes because he shares Hobbes’ view of 
human nature. Kant indeed adds to Hobbes’ conception of man’s nature a profoundly 
important element of reason. For Kant there are two sides of human nature—or per- 
haps better two levels—the natural and the rational, which are almost completely sepa- 
rated from each other. And it is perhaps because Kant’s conception of the natural man 
was so completely identical with that of Hobbes that he was compelled to push the ra- 
tional man so far over into another world. Remembering always that man’s nature 
for Kant is also rational—indeed that the rational is the real man—we can ask pro- 
visionally what kind of being the natural man is. 

The natural man is selfish. He is moyed by impulse to respond to the circum- 
stances in which he is placed, including the presence of his fellow men. He follows 
his desires, which bring him into constant collision with others. Yet he needs his 
fellows; for his three overmastering desires are love of glory, love of power, and love 
of gain, and he must use his fellow men as his instruments in the attaining of these 
ends. But these aims are competitive. As he would use others in pursuing honor, 
power, or wealth, so they would use him. Such a state therefore is one of constant 
collision. It is a state of war. Though hostilities may cease for a time, there is no 
guarantee that peaceful relations will continue. But the insecurity and pain which 
this hostility entails thwart in turn the very impulses that lead to rivalry. So the 
play of these natural propensities leads to an equilibrium of impulses, an “unsocial so- 
cialty.””. Men have to learn to get on with each other. This does not however signify 
any change in the natural impulses. Kant is deeply pessimistic as he views man in 
the natural order of life. Man’s impulses remain as selfish as before, but through mutual 
adjustment they grow less self-defeating. The system of adjustments into which man 
is forced by his conflicting and competitive impulses constitutes the order of civil 
society. By accepting the mutual limitations of a social order men make themselves 
actually less limited. This is the nature of the social contract. 

But such a description of the course of man’s natural adjustments is purely em- 
pirical. However far it be carried, it can only point out the desires at work, the 
conditioning circumstances, and the results attained. It could never shcw in these any 
moral value or authority. Moral authority has its origin in the deeper level of man’s 
rational nature. If man takes his commands from circumstances, if he follows his 
desires, if he seeks external ends, he is merely living his natural life as an animal. 
Indecd his natura! life is more chaotic than the animal’s because less guided by in- 
stinct. Moral authority must be within, and wholly independent of conditions. Now 
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the only law that can bind the will in complete independence of all other conditions is 
the law of consistency. That sets our supreme duty and our only duty. 

It is this rational authority in man that Hobbes completely ignores. The account of 
the play of human impulses in making society is substantially the same in Hobbes as 
in Kant. But Hobbes has no moral criterion by which to judge it. The social contract 
is for him only a vast expediency. For their mutual advantage men agree to subordi- 
nate their rights to the absolute authority of a sovereign, and Hobbes is sure that to 
submit to that authority, however tyrannous, would always be more expedient than to 
rebel. But beyond the principle of expediency he cannot go. Kant on the contrary 
brings the social contract, and every legal institution emerging under it, to the bar 
of reason, pronounces judgment on them, and if they are found rational acknowledges 
toward them the authority of duty. Duty for Hobbes is secondary. He finds it only 
in the external commands of a sovereign; but the whole social system which establishes 
and maintains the sovereign is itself the product of ultimate expediency. Kant com- 
pletely separates expediency and duty, confining expediency entirely to the domain of 
the natural life, and duty entirely to the rational will within. 

In this way Kant passes entirely beyond Hobbes in meaning he gives to the order 
of the civil state. It becomes a system of law required by reason. The social con- 
tract is no longer merely a highly useful device for securing natural ends; it is also 
an Idea of Reason, and makes a valid claim on every citizen “as if he had given his 
personal assent to such a will.”” The requirements of the civil order embody “legal 
right,”” which is just the compass of the conditions on which the independent will of 
one can be united with the independent will of another according to a universal law 
of freedom. Just laws are those that the citizen can be conceived as consistently enact- 
ing for all, including himself. 

In the same way Kant justifies the use of compulsion by the state, its exercise of 
police power. For Hobbes—absolutist though he is—compulsion is justified only as the 
lesser of two evils; in the expediency of the natural order of life it is better than 
anarchy. But Kant justifies it on moral grounds. It is really self-compulsion and at 
the same time the fullest expression of one’s own freedom. To be truly free is to 
be rationally—that is consistently—free. To be consistently free is to will for oneself 
only what at the same time one willis for others. The institutions of civil society are 
our own so far as we are reasonable selves. 

The law of reason as Kant conceives it is often called subjective or individual ; 
and this is true in one aspect, because each person is responsible for his own will 
alone. But in another aspect the law of reason is objective and universal; because 
in the first place it makes the same demand upon the will of every one (though for 
each one from within); and in the second place the demand of reason is one of sheer, 
formal consistency, which brings the self under the same universal rule as all other 
selves. 

This formal and non-empirical character of reason, which I have stated most 
inadequately, is of course much more fully worked out in the Critiques. But it is im- 
portant here because in the conception of a vocation and goal of the human race it 
is carried to its farthest possible expression. Indeed, it seems to me that just here 
more clearly perhaps than anywhere else we see Kant’s dualism stretched beyond the 
breaking point, so that the phenomenal and the noumenal orders spill over into each 
other. 

To revert now to Kant’s idea of the social contract, did he understand that it 
actually took place as a specific event in time? No, not in any crudely unhistorical 
sense. He, like Hobbes, took it rather as a legal device for justifying the continuance 
of the social order. Yet Kant came very much nearer than Hobbes to giving the social 
contract a genuinely historical meaning. Hobbes had essentially no philosophy of his- 
tory. Both his state of nature and his social contract were recognized fictions, designed 
to give logical validity to the state. But when he once conceives the state as estab- 
lished, it is essentially static. He is interested in expounding and supporting it rather 
than developing it. No doubt he would improve details, but in principle he has no 
theory of human progress. This brings us to another very important advance of Kant 
over Hobbes. 

For Kant does have a philosophy of history. He sees man gradually building up 
a social order. Projecting this process backward, he sees the state of nature and 
the social contract as very nearly literal events. Projecting the process forward, 
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he sees as the goal a world society completely ordered under law, the ultimate duty 
of man. Now the interesting thing about this process of history for Kant is that 
reason is found—or almost found—to be operating in it. The events of history belong 
of course to the natural order of man’s life. They are purely empirical, they are 
still incomplete, and so they cannot possibly prove the operation of any rational 
principle. Nevertheless they suggest such a principle. They move on as if they were 
an overruling purpose in them. The idea of this purpose is not derived, at least not 
conclusively derived, from the facts of history; it is an idea of reason which we think 
into the facts. But when we do think it in we find that it fits marvellously well. This 
is of course but a new form of the teleological judgment, and Kant could never have 
admitted that it gives real knowledge. It is an act of faith. Nevertheless he is so 
sure of the idea, he follows it out with such enthusiasm, he personifies Nature and 
traces out her vast purpose for man with such abandon, that faith has clearly done 
its perfect work. 

History reveals man as a natural being, a natural being in whom a moral life is 
being realized. But this is revealed only by history as a whole. This is what Kant 
means by “universal history on a cosmopolitan plan.” It reveals rational purpose only 
on a grand scale, a purpose that is not at all identical with any purpose which moves 
men in the particular events of history, a purpose that could never be discovered in 
the natural life of any individual. Kant has little respect for this natural life of men. 
He calls it “disgusting.” It fails to attain much happiness, or to become worthy of 
happiness. Yet, through it all, men are building better than they know. The life of 
mankind is more than the sum of the lives of all men; it is a continuous structure, 
like a single, long life in which rational purpose gradually controls, 

How shall we state the end that seems thus to run through history? It is the 
development of all the powers of man in subordination to the law of reason. Man’s 
weakness, the limited provision which nature makes for his wants, his necessary 
reliance upon his own efforts, all force him toward this end. “It seems as if nature 
cared not at all that he should live happily, but only that he should discipline and 
develop himself. . . . In the course of history . . . earlier generations seem 
to carry on their thankless efforts only on account of those that follow, laboring, as it 
were, to prepare a stage on which they can raise to a higher point the edifice designed 
by nature; so that only the latest comers can have the good fortune of inhabiting the 
dwelling which the long series of their predecessors have toiled, though without any 
conscious intent, to build up. But .. . this . . . is necessary if we once as- 
sume it was intended that a species of animals endowed with reason should exist, and 
that, as a species (which is immortal, though all individuals in it die), they were to 
attain the full development of all their capacities. 

What, again, is the means which nature uses toward this rational end? It is 
man’s natural behavior which we have seen to be so hopelessly irrational. “The 
means which nature uses to bring about the development of all man’s capacities, is 
the antagonism of these very capacities as they are manifested in society, an antagonism 
which in the end is turned into a means for the establishment of social order.” Men 
have an inclination to isolate themselves, because of their competitive desires for 
pleasure; but also an inclination to associate themselves, because they need each other to 
satisfy their most urgent desires. “Now it is just this resistance which awakens 
man’s powers, . . . and which drives him, in the lust for honor, power, and 
riches, to win for himself a rank among his fellow men with whom he cannot live at 
peace, yet without whom he cannot live at all.’ “The natural impulses which prompt 
this effort . . . are . . . the spurs which drive him to the development of his 
powers.” “Without these, in themselves by no means lovely, qualities which set man 
in social opposition to man, so that each finds his selfish claims resisted by the selfish- 
ness of all the others, men would have lived on in an Arcadian shepherd life, in per- 
fect harmony, contentment, and mutual love; but all their talents would have re- 
mained forever hidden and undeveloped. Thus, as gentle as the sheep they tended, they 
would have given to their existence a value scarcely greater than that of their cattle. 
And the place among the ends of creation which was left for the development of ra- 
tional beings would not have been filled.” 

The end of nature, then, is the development of man’s powers under the law of 
reason; the means, the equilibrium of antagonisms. The special form which the prob- 
lem takes is the attainment of civil society. “The history of the human species as 
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a whole may be regarded as the unravelling of a hidden plan of nature for accom- 
plishing a perfect civil constitution for society . . . as the sole state of society in 
which the tendencies of human nature can all be fully developed.” 

Let us now revert to the analogy, spoken of at the beginning of our discussion, 
between the formation of separate civil societies, and the formation of a universal 
society. To Kant’s mind the whole process of history falls rather definitely into these 
two parts. It is true that he recognizes successive steps of tentative experiment and 
gradual development within each of these; but without blurring the comparison and 
contrast of the two. The national units of modern Europe are taken for granted as a 
halting place. They are not yet perfected, but fairly ccmpleted forms of civil gov- 
ernment ; no one now lives outside a civil state. And they are the units out of which 
in turn a world order must be formed. Therefore to Kant’s mind we are now at a 
middle point in history, in transition between the completion of one kind of civil 
unit and the beginning of another, the one nearly finished and the other scarcely begun. 
There is a considerable analogy between the two processes. Kant’s most important 
thoughts here can most easily be brought out by comparing the two. 

There are several points of analogy that appear at once. First, the natural relation 
between states as well as between individuals is one of war. Second, both must enter 
into relations of freedom-giving law. Third, the means by which nature stimulates 
both to enter a civil order is mutual antagonism, rivalry, and the equilibrium of 
interests, in the one case between individuals, in the other case between states. Fourth, 
nature’s purpose is in both an overruling one, beyond the intention of the participants. 
Fifth, the ultimate worth of a civil order in both cases lies in providing a field for the 
development of man’s capacities. I cannot forbear quoting three passages—in some- 
what condensed form—which illustrate these several points. The first is from the 
essay on Perpetual Peace. ‘For states, in their relation to one another, there can 
be according to reason no other way of advancing from that lawless condition which 
unceasing war implies, than by giving up their savage lawless freedom, just as in- 
dividual men have done, and yielding to the coercion of public laws.”’ Kant also speaks 
of nature as “the great artist, in whose mechanical course is clearly exhibited a pre- 
determined design to make harmony spring from the discord of men, even against 
their wills.” The second passage is from the Idea of Universal History. ‘The 
establishment of a perfect constitution of society depends upon the problem of inter- 
national relations adjusted to law. . . . To what purpose is labor bestowed upon a 
civil constitution adjusted to law for individual men, that is upon the creation of a 
commonwealth? The same antisocial impulse which first drove men to such a creation 
is again the cause that every commonwealth, in its external relations—that is as a 
state in reference to other states—occupies the same ground of lawless and uncon- 
trolled liberty; consequently each must anticipate from the other the very same evils 
which compelled individuals to enter the social state. Nature accordingly utilizes 
the spirit of enmity in man, as existing even in his national corporation, for the 
purpose of attaining through this antagonism a state of rest and security. By wars, 
by the exhaustion of incessant preparation for war, and by the pressure of evil 
consequences which war at last entails upon any nation even in time of peace, she 
drives nations to all sorts of experiments and expedients; and finally, after infinite 
devastations, ruin, and exhaustion, to one expedient which reason should have sug- 
gested without so sad an experience, viz., to quit the barbarous condition of lawless 
power, and to enter into a federal league of nations, in which even the weakest 
member looks for its rights and its protection not to its own power, or its own adjudica- 
tion, but to this great confederation, to the united power, and the adjudication of the 
collective will.” The third passage likew is from the Idea of Universal History. 
“Hard as it may be to realize such an idea, states must of necessity be driven at 
last to the very same resolution to which the savage man of nature was driven with 
equal reluctance—viz., to sacrifice brutal liberty, and to seek peace and security in a 
civil constitution founded upon law. All wars therefore are so many tentative essays 
(not in the intention of Man but in the intention of Nature) to bring about new rela- 
tions of states, and by revolutions and dismemberments to form new political bodies. 
These again, either from internal defects or external attacks, cannot support them- 
selves, but must undergo similar revolutions; until at last, partly by the best possible 
arrangement of civil government within, and partly by common concert and legal 
compact without, a condition is attained which, like a well ordered commonwealth, 
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can maintain itself in the way of an automaton.” Some of Kant’s words in 1784 
sound fresh and familiar in 1924! 

There is an error that we must not make in reading such passages as these. 
We must not suppose that Kant justifies war. For a sixth point that we may add, in 
reference to this analogy between the two levels of social construction, is that Kant 
in both cases condemns the selfish antagonisms by which men drive each other into 
a civil order. Nature, it is true, so overrules these antagonisms as to get beneficial 
results out of them, but this does not in the least redeem their evil character. Under 
Nature's purpose these offenses must needs come, but woe unto them by whom they 
come! Nature’s purpose is transcendental. It is no part of the order of nature. 
It is an Idea of Reason which we are forced to assume, as if the order of nature 
were thus controlled. But each individual act of selfishness or war we are required 
by reason to condemn. Kant has much to say of the radical evil in human nature, 
and he is unsparing in his condemnation of war. If he possibly goes too far in his 
appreciation of the incidental good effects of war—his adherence to Hobbes’ view of 
the formation of the civil state naturally led him to that—he never shares the Bern- 
hardi sort of moral praise of war that has been all too common both in his day and 
in ours. On the contrary he attributes war simply to man’s depravity. He draws 
an interesting contrast between the two levels of social organization in this respect. 
“The depravity of human nature,” he says, “shows itself without disguise in the un- 
restrained relations of nations to each other, while in the law-governed civil state 
much of this is hidden by the check of government.” 

The obverse of this last point, in the seventh place, is that it is a positive duty 
to abandon the state of war, between both individuals and nations. “Reason, from 
her throne of the supreme law-giving moral power, absolutely condemns war as a morally 
lawful proceeding, and makes the state of peace, on the other hand, an immediate duty. 
Without a compact between the nations, however, this state of peace cannot be es- 
tablished or assured. Hence, there must be the kind of alliance which we may call 
a covenant of peace, which would differ from a treaty of peace in this respect that 
the latter merely puts an end to one war, while the former would seek to put an 
end to war forever.” “That a people should unite into a state . . . of freedom 
and equality . . . is a principle not based on expediency, but on duty.” He speaks 
of perpetual peace as a Pflichtbegriff, a morally imperative ideal. It is an idea “which 
reason directly prescribes to us.” Thus the overruling purpose which reason leads us to 
read into history turns out to be precisely identical with the law of duty which reason 
prescribes to our own wills. It is in this respect that Kant’s doctrine of perpetual 
peace forms the capstone of his system. The highest possible Idea of Reason that 
we read into the field of knowledge is this one that compasses the whole of that knowl- 
edge, the complete course of history, future as well as past. And the highest possible 
duty resting on the will of man is to take the final step in the ordering of life under 
law. But the two are one. There is a single goal set for both man and nature. 
Here at last the phenomenal and the noumenal coalesce. The last word of each is 
the same word. 

This paper is intended as an exposition, not a criticism, of Kant’s doctrine. But 
I should like to digress for a moment to suggest that a fruitful criticism of Kant’s 
dualism might well begin at just this point. Here his dualism reaches its farthest 
extension and at the same time comes nearest to being overcome. Just here the phe- 
nomenal and the noumenal might be pushed over into each other and made to coalesce. 
Their relation could then be based on an entirely new principle which could be carried 
back to reconstruct the whole critical system. In the absolutist direction this has been 
done by the rational idealists, the classical example being the stupendous work of 
Caird in reconstructing the Kantian system so as to submerge its dualism in the Abso- 
lute. I suspect that a still more fruitful reconstruction could be made in the opposite 
direction of instrumentalism. A thoroughly naturalistic reconstruction could be made 
in the opposite direction of instrumentalism. A thoroughly naturalistic reconstruction 
of Kant might prove more sound than the absolutistic one. The significant distinc- 
tions of the Kantian system would be reinterpreted as functional. Reason would no 
longer dictate moral values to experience, but would be instrumental in constructing 
higher levels of value within experience. Duty and expediency would no longer be 
divorced from each other, but would be successive reaches on the same scale, ex- 
pediency deepened by its responsibilities and duty charged with vital content. The 
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goal of history, conceived as the development of man’s powers in the construction of 
a universal order of society, would be, not a transcendentally determined idea of rea- 
son imposed on the temporal series of events, but an empirically developed purpose sug- 
gested by the events themselves, and reinforced by that systematic protrayal of them 
that constitutes history. If it could be shown that Kant in fact obtained this doctrine 
of perpetual peace, the capstone of his system, in just this functional manner, there 
would seem to be no better starting point than this for an instrumentalist re-interpre- 
ation of the whole system. And our own practical relation to the pursuit of the goal 
of history would be better understood in this way. 

For, returning from this critical digression, we must note as an eighth point that 
Kant locates us at a definitely empirical point in the process of history. The two 
stages of social organization are curiously related, in that we in our age unfortunately 
fall between the two. “Before this last step is taken’’—the step of world federation 
“the human race, then about half way advanced in its progress, is in the deepest 
abyss of evils under an illusive show of external well being; and Rousseau was per- 
haps not so far wrong when he prefered the condition of the savage to that of the 
civilized man at the highest point where he has reached, but is hesitating to take, the 
final step of his ascent.” Again, “in this delusive condition will the human race linger, 
until it shall have toiled upwards in the way I have mentioned from its present chaotic 
abyss of political relations.” 

In the ninth place, when we ask what form of world organization Kant con- 
templates, we find him not entirely consistent. Sometimes he speaks of it as a single 
world state, exactly analogous to the civil government of the nation. But this is 
rather when he is emphasizing the general principle of civil order involved in human 
progress. When, however, he is concerned with methods and practical details, he 
holds back from any such consummation; a federation of states is then all that he is 
willing to endorse. He appreciates the difficulties of effective federation, and discusses 
some of them acutely, but he is so sensitive to the deadening effects of too widely cen- 
tralized a government that he rejects a world state in favor of a federation. About 
many aspects of a world federation his opinion either is not clear, or varies. But on 
several fundamental matters he is quite clear. He sees that nations must be in a state 
of war, actual or latent, unless they “yield to the coercion of public laws.” He sees 
that the only condition reconcilable with the individual freedom of nations is some- 
thing of the nature of a federation for the purpose of doing away with war. He sees 
the ultimate futility of treaties without such a general rule of law. He sees that any 
coercive power given to a world federation must be, not military, but analogous only to 
the police power which gives security within the civil government. He sees that a 
genuine law of nations must mean the outlawry of war, for “there is no intelligible 
meaning in the idea of the law of nations as giving a right to make war. 

Does Kant regard the goal of world federation as actually attainable? In one 
passage he says positively that it is an ideal that cannot be realized, though a con- 
tinual approximation to it is possible and is our duty. But usually his tone is more 
confident. His hope rests partly on a priori grounds. “The morally bad .. . is 
in contradiction with itself; it counteracts its own natural effect, and thus makes room 
for the moral principle of good.” Again, reason must be capable of subduing the natu- 
ral. This is true subjectively; what is our duty must be possible. And it is true 
objectively; “it is the irresistible will of nature that right” (that is, “internal and 
external peace”) “shall at last get the supremacy.” But his confidence rests also upon 
empirical grounds. Though he never underestimates the difficulty of the undertaking 
(for he thinks that the second great step in civil government will be even more 
difficult than the first), he sees many signs of a new day internationally. Kant says that 
the governments are beginning, under the pressure of the evils of war, and “under a 


sense of their own danger, . . . though as yet without any authentic sanction of 
law, . . . to prepare all things from afar—for the formation of a great primary 
state-body . . . such as is wholly unprecedented in all preceding ages. Although 


this body at present exists only in rude outline, yet already a stirring is beginning 
to be perceptible in all its limbs, each of which is interested in the maintenance of 
the whole. Even now there is enough to justify a hope that, after many .. . re- 
modellings . . . the supreme purpose in nature will be accomplished in the estab- 
lishment of a cosmopolitan state, as the bosom in which all the original tendencies of 
the human species are to be developed.” 
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How can we further the trend toward this goal? Several of the suggestions already 
quoted have a bearing here. But others should be mentioned. Broadly stated, Kant 
would have us avoid everything which would make the state of nature—the state of actual 
or possible war-permanent; and, even in the state of nature, to act on the principles 
from which a lasting peace is most likely to spring. He believes that we can antici- 
pate and accelerate the movement. In particular he makes several concrete proposals 
which he calls articles of perpetual peace. Some of them are naturally superseded now, 
but several of them are vividly before our minds today. I have left myself time only 
to list some of these in barest outline, and to throw in some parenthetic remarks, which 
I hope may not seem flippant, but may suggest how modern and fresh they are. 

Kant proposes that standing armies be gradually but altogether abolished; that no 
mercenary troops be hired from a neutral state; that too great an accumulation of 
treasure for military purposes be avoided; that no national debts be contracted in con- 
nection with international affairs; that free access be given to all people into every 
state; that weaker nations be not subjected to economic exploitation by stronger ones; 
that no state whether great or small having an independent existence be acquired by 
another through inheritance, exchange, purchase, or gift; that no policy be legal that 
is not capable of full publicity. 

Free discussion of public policies shall be permitted to philosophers; that is, to 
thinkers in distinction from politicians (Kant thinks philosophers are so obviously in- 
capable of sedition that when they discuss war policies adversely no espionage act 
should get them). 

No state at war with another shall countenance such modes of hostility as would 
make mutual confidence impossible in a subsequent state of peace; such are breaches of 
capitulation, assassination, instigating treachery in the hostile state, and the use of 
spies. (Until ten years ago we supposed that this idea of Kant was sound and that 
there could be such a thing as international laws of war. Some believe it still. But 
have we not learned that we are no longer able to outlaw bad methods of war except 
by outlawing war? Military necessity knows no law. It must have all or nothing. 
When war is once on, no methods are too cruel, too destructive, or too treacherous. 
And the result Kant feared has come to pass, that in a subsequent state of peace it 
is hard to regain mutual confidence.) 

No treaty of peace shall be held valid if made with the secret reservation of mate- 
rial for a future war. (Secret treaties are to be replaced by pitiless publicity.) 

The civil constitution of each state shall be republican. (By republican Kant meant 
representative constitutional government, under whatever form. He saw clearly, and 
discussed in much detail, what some supporters of our present League of Nations per- 
haps do not see, that a league can scarcely rise in character above the dominant 
governments that make it up, and that the problem of securing rational world con- 
federation abroad is largely the problem of securing liberal governments at home. To 
illustrate: so far as the aim of perpetual peace is concerned, Herriot we might hope 
to be better than Poincaré; McDonald perhaps better than Baldwin; some things 
possibly better than stability and silence in the White House; nothing better, possibly, 
than Branting in Sweden. That is to say, the problem is at bottom that of develop- 
ing liberal governments, with public opinion and public will behind them.) 

The law of nations shall be founded on a federation of free states. (This is not 
so much a condition of the goal as the goal itself, a universally free society under 
law.) 

One final question. What positive influence has Kant’s doctrine exerted in the 
direction of perpetual peace? I have had no means of tracing its influence with any 
exactness. Some of you may know of data on this point. One result’I think is clear. 
Kant at least gave the idea recognized respectability. I know of no earlier effort of 
this kind that was taken seriously. The careful and earnest work of the Abbé St. 
Pierre, for example, was universally laughed at. It was the fashion to call all such 
schemes visionary. But Kant was not laughed at. He placed his proposals upon so 
solid an intellectual foundation and put into them so shrewd a common sense as to 
compel acknowledgment of them within the field of serious discussion. Within a quar- 
ter of a century after these little books appeared a real effort, though a futile one, 
was made to establish a warless Europe. Now, after another hundred years, the proj- 
ect has again become supremely urgent, and men are striving, singularly close both 
to Kant’s spirit and his method, toward his historic goal of perpetual peace. 
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HEGEL 


Hollands, Edmund H. “Nature, reason, and the limits of state authority.” Jour of 
Phil Psych and Sci Meth 13:375-6, July 1916. 


This paper discussed Hegel’s “‘Philosophie des Rechts” as the classical statement of 
the theory of the absolute state. Hegel’s position was a return in theory to what the 
ancient city-state had been in practise—an absolute state, whose institutions critical 
reason had little chance to influence, largely because it denied the right of free asso- 
ciation. In the Middle Ages there was no absolute “state,” and the law of nature was 
theoretically superior to the law of any state. Political power and moral reason had 
been separated and opposed at the opening of the modern period; but Hegel believed 
the modern estate to be the synthesis of both, and hence the absolute embodiment of 
all human interests. His proof for this involves the assumption that all interests be- 
side family interests are united and realized in the institution of property, which in 
its turn requires the law of the state. It also involves making the state infallible, and 
denying freedom of thought to both religion and science. His conclusion is contrary 
to the general method of his own philosophy, which would demand the transcendence 
of every moral principle to its immediate objectification, and therefore its embodi- 
ment in organizations which are, or may be, wider than the state. 

In opposition to the theory of the absolute state, the paper maintained that the 
moral reason recognizes common goods of men as men, not merely as citizens. Men 
associating themselves to realize such goods create organizations which are potentially 
wider than the state. There are four general classes of such organizations, and it is in 
this connection that the question of an international court arises. The alternative to 
such a court is a world-state; this is immoral because the absolute state is on a wider 
seale. The direct function of the state as such is political, not cultural. Its true prin- 
ciple is to guarantee the freedom of its citizens under the law. The right of free 
association is therefore fundamental in political ethics. Such associations the state 
should protect, and at times directly promote; but they are independent of it. They 
protect the individual against state tyranny, and will, in the long run, tend to pro- 
tect states against mutual injustice and war. 


SCHOPENHAUER 


Adams, Maurice. “The ethics of Tolstoy and Nietzsche.” Int Jour of Ethics 11:82-3, 
Oct. 1900. 


The eighteenth century, although it gave birth to Rousseau, the greatest of senti- 
mentalists, was preéminently the rationalistic century. The rationalism of Kant domi- 
nated the thought of its closing decades. The Critical Philosophy proclaimed the su- 
premacy of the pure reason, and in its ethical teaching found no place for emotion, 
but scorned all action resulting from good-feeling as non-moral, and “pathological,” 
recognizing as moral only such actions as were performed without other feeling than 
regard for the abstract form of the moral law. 

Against this rationalism, which found the reality of the world in abstract thought- 
a mere logical scheme of relations without life or feeling; a skeleton unclothed by 
flesh and blood,—men at length began to revolt. This revolt found its most complete 
expression in the writings of a man of genius, whose poetic and artistic nature was 
repelled by the dry formalism of the current theories, and who ventured to think 
out a philosophy from a new standpoint. Discarding the claims of “reason,” Schopen- 
hauer found the real beneath all appearances in “Will” or spontaneous energy, the 
nature of which is blind and aimless striving. Organisms are evolved as instruments 
for the satisfaction of its ceaseless cravings, and these develop and grow more per- 
fect, till, at length, in the higher forms consciousness arises, and as the function of a 
complex brain, intelligence is evolved which serves to guide the “Will” to the satis- 
faction of its desires. The intellect reaching its full development, the hopelessness 
and futility of the striving for individual satisfaction is recognized and the “Will” 
turns against, and negates itself, seeking for peace and deliverance from the fruitless 
struggle. This is found in the disinterested pursuit of truth; more fully in artistic 
in the life of the saint, or Yogi, in whom striving ceases 


contemplation; but chiefly 
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because universal sympathy has taken the place of the egotism which constitutes the 
essence of all individual existence. 

Schopenhauer’s ethics are based on the feeling of sympathy, pity, or compassion. 
He held that man is by nature entirely selfish. “The natural individual if forced to 
choose between his own destruction and that of the whole world besides, would de- 
stroy the world in order to preserve himself, that drop in the ocean, a little longer.” 
He has no consideration for others save in so far as fear teaches him the necessity of 
respecting their wishes lest they should injure or destroy him. This necessity, how- 
ever, does not give rise to morality, but only to the hypocrisy of politeness, and thus 
man is essentially unmoral; his life and social activities are inspired by pure selfish- 
ness, all appearances to the contrary being merely the masks by which men conceal 
from one another the hideous egotism which is yet the very essence of their being. 
The instinctive feeling of egotism cannot be overcome by “reason,” but only by another 
instinctive feeling—the feeling of sympathy—-which reveals to the heart our unity in 
the one Will manifested in all the diversity of individual existence. This alone has 
the power to contend with the “Will to Live”; this alone renders possible that small 


part of conduct which is truly moral; this alone can substitute the ‘Ethical,’ for the 
“Cosmic” process. 


TOLSTOY 


Richardson, Robert Kimball. “Resist not evil.” Int Jour of Ethics 27:229-31, Jan. 1917. 


It has been remarked that the most important fact of the Crimean War is that 
Count Leo Tolstoi escaped being killed. It is difficult to say whether the dictum were 
best maintained on the basis of Tolstoi’s achievement in pure belles lettres or on the 
ground that he has been conspicuously the most successful literal imitator of Jesus in 
modern times. His influence has not improbably made war more hateful than the influ- 
ence of any other single man in either hemisphere. He is an easily traceable leaven 
in American politics at the present moment. His attitude is one of absolute non- 
resistance, whether in private affairs by resort to the courts or in international con- 
cerns by recourse to armies. For Tolstoi the supreme commandment of Jesus is: 
“Resist not evil.” 

Nor is there anything of strangeness in the sympathy of the Russian for the 
Galilean. The autonomy of the Mir is not without analogy to that of the village 
community of the Orient. From the days of the Vikings and of the Altaian nomads 
who first preyed upon the Russian lands tc the partition of Poland by Frederick 
the Great and the Empress Catherine, the political ruination of the Slav has been 
an accentuated localism of the mest placid and non-resisting type. Russian economic 
life, also, is but becinning to lose a simplicity akin to that of anvient Palestine’s. 
Tolstoi’s thought thus moves mainly within the confines of that agriculture which 
monopolized Russian endeavor till the epoch of Count Witte’s industrialism. The 
aesthetic bent, likewise, of Count Tolstoi is akin to that of Jesus: it is toward the 
beauty of nature relatively without regard to art. “The first condition,” he writes, 
“essentially necessary to happiness has ever been admitted by all men to be a life in 
which the link between him and nature is not destroyed—that is a life in the open 
air, in the sunshine, in communion with nature, plants and animals.” Intellectually 
Tolstoi is indefinitely more sophisticated, more consciously eclectic and systematic, than 
Jesus: far. indeed, is he removed from the Messianism of “Q.” Yet, in practical effect, 
the Messianic ideas of the Christ find their analogue in Tolstoi’s conception of the 
“Son of Man.” As Tolstoi deems this conception “the basis of the whole Gospel,’’ and as 
he makes it almost the entire rational substructure of his non-resistance superstructure, 
it requires further attention. 

Tolstoi’s doctrine of the “Son of Man” holds that man has a birth from above and 
from below: a birth spiritual and a birth natural. The spiritual life which comes to 
him from above transcends the natural and individual life. It is itself not individual 
life, but is God in the individual life. The name given to this life of God in man is 
“the Son of Man.” Tolstoi goes so far, even, as to identify the mystical “Son of 
Man” with the Logos of Stoicism, proving his point from Epictetus and the Emperor 
Marcus. The religious consciousness of the farther East, of India and China, is made 
to render further support to his idea. -All men possess this “Son of Man,” though 
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some serve it and heed it not. Immortality is neither more nor less than the longed- 
for merging of the individual life with the God within us. Immortality as personal is 
non-existent. Tolstoi makes the remarkable claim, in fact, that not in a single passage 
of the Gospel, “‘does Christ speak of His own personal resurrection.”” ‘The whole 
purport of Christ’s doctrine is to teach His disciples that individual life being but a 
delusion, they should renounce it, and transfer their individual lives into the life of all 
humanity, into the life of the ‘Son of Man.’” 

Such is the mystical doctrine that forms the rational basis for Tolstoian non- 
resistance: and so, replying to the criticism that if the innocent man always yield to 
force he will never succeed in getting anything to show for his yielding, Tolstoi ex- 
plains that the innocent lose nothing in submitting to violence precisely because they 
have nothing to lose. “It is just in the conviction,” he declares, “that this earthly 
individual life is something real, and actually belongs to us, that the misunderstand- 
ing lies which prevents our comprehending the doctrine of Christ. Christ knows the 
illusion by which men know their own individual lives as something real, and some- 
thing to which they have a personal right: and He shows them, in a serics of ser- 
mons and parables, that they have no claims on life, that they have, indeed, no life 
at all, until they attain true life, by renouncing the shadow which they call their 
life.” The Russian clearly stands in the succession of Eckhart and the author of the 
German Theology. It is clear that the basis of his theory of non-resistance is so mys- 
tical, almost, one is tempted to say, so gnostic and dualistic, as—on any grounds pre- 
sented by Tolstoi himself—to be quite unacceptable to any one according real value 
to the achievements of civilized society. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE 


Leslie, T. E. Cliffe. “The question of the age—Is it peace?’ Macmillan’s M 2:86, 
May 1860. 


And thus it is that De Tocqueville has described his countrymen: “Apt for al! 
things, but excelling only in war; adoring chance, force, success, splendour, and noise 
more than true glory; more capable of heroism than of virtue, of genius than of 
good sense; the most brilliant and the most dangerous of the nations of Europe; and 
that best fitted to become by turns an object of admiration, of hatred, of pity, of 
terror, but never of indifference.” 

Yet that chief has deeply studied history, and gathered the lesson that monarchs 
must march at the head of the ideas of their age. And there are indications that 
the vision of a holy alliance of the sovereigns of Europe for the maintenance of the 
peace and brotherhood of nations rose before his youthful mind as one of such ideas. 
In 1832, he mused as follows :* 

“We hear talk of eternal wars, of interminable struggles, and yet it would be 
an easy matter for the sovereigns of the world to consolidate an everlasting peace. 
Let them consult the mutual relations, the habits of the nations among themselves; 
let them grant the nationality, the institutions which they demand, and they will have 
arrived at the secret of a true political balance. Then will all nations be brothers, and 
they will embrace each other in the presence of tyranny dethroned, of a world re- 
freshed and consolidated, and of a contented humanity.” 


MAZZINI 


Corradini, Enrico. “Italy, Austria, and Europe.” Nineteenth Cen 81:1193, June 1917. 


His [Mazzini] international policy rested upon two principles: the Divine and 
the Ethical. The Divine principle implied that the natural geographical boundaries of 
nations had been set by God and were therefore inviolable; the Ethical principle de- 
clared that every nation had the duty of collaborating in the progress of humanity, 
and, in virtue of his duty, had the right to be free and united. 

“God [said Mazzini] has written a line of His thought over the cradle of every 


1 Historical Fragments. Works of Napoleon III. 
? Political Reveries. Works of Napoleon III. 
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people. That is its special mission. It cannot be cancelled; it must be freely devel- 
oped and brought into harmony with the others, and the nation uplifted to the con- 
ception of Humanity. But Humanity cannot exist without nations. The compgct which 
must bind the diverse human families in alliance cannot be signed by individuals alone, 
and therefore the question of nationalities is of primary “importance for Europe to-day. 
The social question will never be solved until the nations are established in liberty, 
equality, and alliance, each with its own name, banner, and self-consciousness.” 


GLADSTONE 


Gladstone, W. E. “The paths of honour and of shame.” Nineteenth Cen 3:591-2, 604, 
March 1878. 


If this age has pride, and if its pride requires a whipping, the needful discipline 
is perhaps not far to seek. It may possibly be had, at least for England, by a short 
retrospect over the incidents and the sentiments of the last few weeks, and by an 
attempt to judge how far the facts go to justify the feelings and the language that 
have been associated with them. It is idle to talk of advance in knowledge, except so 
far as this inward gift makes itself observed and felt in a superior standard of internal 
conduct. It is futile to proclaim an increased mastery over nature, if we cannot master 
our own nature, if we are not making, but losing, ground in self-command. Knowledge, 
as such, is the treasure of the few, and such, by the conditions of our life, it must 
ever be. Of the race it is still true 


That Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll: 


although that page be now richer still, and not with the spoils of time only, but of 
space, and of all that it enfolds. Yet the results of knowledge filter down from theorists 
and students through every stratum of practical life, and tend progressively to enlarge 
the freedom of man, and diminish his dependence upon outward circumstance. So 
that, in an age of greater knowledge, man ought to grow more manly; to keep a 
sterner guard over passion; to be less liable to illusion; to take a larger and more 
consummate view even of his real interests, and to despise the panics, and abhor the 
selfish arts, which set up interests that are unreal. So he plants his foot more firmly 
on this ground of earth that has been given for his inheritance. But if, instead of 
these wholesome results, he thinks his greatness invests him with a sort of right to 
err; if he becomes not more but less inclined to own the equal title of others not 
only to act, but to be judged for action, like himself; if a morbid growth of selfish 
propensity saps the foundations of the throne of reason, and he is more fitful and 
credulous than ever; then we have indeed a spectacle full of disappointment, pain, and 
sadness; for, while the inferior apparatus of existence is improved, the imperial ele- 
ment decays. 

This, I am persuaded, is not the state of the British nation; but can we be equally 
certain that it is not the case with some important parts of it? How are we to 
explain the feverish temper of large portions of what is termed society? The disposi- 
tion if not to desire war yet to accept it, if not to cherish yet to admit the idea of 
it, and to dally with its harbingers and premonitory symptoms, without a sober, close, 
and jealous scrutiny of its justifying causes? 

It may seem strangely bold to allege, even by way of surmise or misgiving, this 
want of sobriety, this loss of moral equilibrium; especially against that portion of the 
body politic, which ought to supply stability and guidance both for itself and for all 
the rest. But the barometer of human action has a very wide range, and registers, 
from time to time, strange excesses. These are committed with perfect self-compla- 
cency by one generation, and only detected by the next. This is not the idea of an 
enthusiast. Among the too few anecdotes, recorded of Bishop Butler, is that which 
follows. Walking in his garden at Bristol, he asked of his chaplain, Dean Tucker, 
whether, in the judgment of that able man, it were possible that there could be in 
nations or kingdoms a frame of mind analogous to what constitutes madness in indi- 
viduals? For, said the bishop, if there cannot, it seems very difficult to account for 
the major part of the transactions recorded in history. Evidently he had in view 
the wars and conflicts, of which the blood-stained web of history has been usually 
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woven. Such was the meditative saying of a man, surpassed by none, to whom thes« 
later ages have given birth, in depth of insight, and possibly surpassing all in sobriety 
of mind. What judgment, I ask, would Bishop Butler now form, were he still walk- 
ing in his garden at Bristol, on the tone, the feeling, and the language which have been 
widely current in the most notable parts of this metropolis during the last few weeks? 
What would he think of our eagerness to discuss the chances of war, with hardly a 
glance at the question what are to be its causes? How would he estimate the pre- 
vailing forgetfulness that a war without a cause, besides being contemptible in the 
eye of reason and ruinous in policy, is a crime in the sight of man, and a sin of 
deep dye in the sight of God? 


Finally I am selfish enough to hope, in the interest of my country, that in the ap- 
proaching Conference or Congress we may have, and may use, an opportunity to 
acquire the goodwill of somebody. By somebody I mean some nation, and not merely 
some government. We have, I fear, for the moment profoundly alienated, if not exas- 
perated, eighty millions of Russians. We have repelled, and, I fear, estranged, twenty 
millions of Christians in the Turkish Empire. We seem to have passed rapidly, and 
not without cause, into a like ill odour with its twenty millions of Mohammedans. It 
is not in France, Italy, or Germany that we have made any conquests of affection, to 
make up for such great defaults. Nor is it in Austria, where every Slav is with the 
first twenty millions, and every Magyar with the second. Where is all this to stop? 
Neither in personal nor in national life will self-glorification supply the place of 
general respect, or feed the hunger of the heart. Rich and strong we are; but no 
people is rich enough, or strong enough, to disregard the priceless value of human 
sympathies. At the close of the year, should an aceount be taken, I trust we may 
find at our command a less meagre store of them, than we have had at its beginning 


LORD BRYCE 


Jourdain, Margaret. “Some recent literature upon a league to enforce peace.” Int 
Jour of Ethies 28:31-2, Oct. 1917. 


Even a critic like Lord Bryce, who states the obstacles in the way of International 
control, gives his opinion that the obstacles are not insuperable. 

“If the free peoples of the world really desired permanent peace, desired it earn- 
estly enough to make it a primary object and to forego some of their own independ- 
ence of action to attain it, the thing might be tried with a fair prospect of success. 
What is needed is the creation, not only of a feeling of allegiance to humanity, and of 
an interest in the welfare of other nations as well as one’s own—what in fact might 
be called an International Mind—but also of an International Public Opinion, a com- 
mon opinion of many peoples which shall apply moral standards to the conduct of 
other nations with a judgment biassed less than now by the consideration of the par- 
ticular national interests which each nation conceives itself to have.” 


NIETZSCHE 


Salter, William Mackintire. ‘Nietzsche and the war.’” Int Jour of Ethics 27:360-79, 
April 1917. 


What now is the relation of Nictzsche to it? Or rather first, what is the real 
mind and spirit of Nietzsche? He was born of pious parents—essentially religious 
by nature. His first thought was to follow his father’s calling, who was a pastor, 
but doubts assailed him—he was thoughtful and speculative from an early age—and 
by the end of his first semester at the University, he definitely renounced his first 
intention, and turned to philelogy and philosophy. He did some notable, at least 
creditable, work in the former branch of learning, and became professor of Classical 
Philoloxgy at the University of Basel when but twenty-four. His deeper cravings, 
however, were not satisfied by philological research and teaching, and he sought the 
ampler views, the broader ideals that might more or less make up for his lost religious 
faithh He was deeply impressed by Schopenhauer, and gathered from him a view 


of life and the world as a whole, and of his own place and function in it. A goal for 
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life seemed suggested in Schopenhauer’s exaltation of the philosopher, the artist and 
the saint as the great types of existence; he wished to see these possibilities of our 
human stock pushed to the highest point, to have a new human culture that would 
aim that way. It was not perhaps a religion, but to some extent it satisfied instincts 
for the great and unattained and far away, which are close to the heart of religion. 
Schopenhauer, indeed, had regarded the supreme types as means by which we may 
be led to see the vanity of existence and be weaned from it—as steps, bridges to 
another order of things than this suffering, struggling, contradictory, evanescent life 
we know, and Nietzsche at first followed him. But soon he came to regard the typcs 
as good on their own account and wholly for their significance in relation to this 
actual earthly life; and this life as the only life he knew he accepted, instead of turn- 
ing from, as Schopenhauer had—accepted it with its suffering, its struggle, its con- 
tradictions, the evanescence of all its forms, was ready to take a man’s part in it, to 
suffer himself, to struggle and fight and die. He measured life not by its pleasur«s 
and pains, but by the quality of mind and will that might come forth in it—if it gave 
opportunity for worthy striving, it was enough. If this very faulty order of things 
still left it possible to aim for those great types of human achievement, on which ho 
set his heart, if by the wise concerted effect of mankind they might be measurab'y 
attained, he asked no more. Grant that chance (that is, no design) ruled in the wor!d 
that chaos was the natural order in the human world as well, that unregulated desires 
and ambitions made history a scene of unreason and caprice, might not a master-hand 
a master-motive and thought bring order out of this chaos, and more or less subdue 
nature herself and the world-tree yet bring forth fair and consummate fruit? Oh, the 
waste of the possibilities of the world, the blind, near ainrs that shut out the vision 
and attainment of far and great ones, the tragedy and comedy of the idea that the 
world is being guided well anyway and we may trust to Providence!—such, if not 
his words, was the undercurrent of his thought. It was a supreme exercise of human 
power, a regulating and refashioning of the stuff of which man and nature are made 
in the interests of the production of great specimens of humanity, men who, in com- 
parison to the common run of us, would be supermen and half divine, and a new 
people and a new culture looking this way and replacing the peoples and cultures that 
now exist—it was this toward which his mind turned and his aspiration went out. Early 
we hear from him an ejaculation like this (and it is the undertone of his whole life): 
“I see something higher and more human above me than I myself am; help me all 
to attain it, as I will help everyone who feels and suffers as I do; in order that at 
last the man may arise who is full and measureless in knowledge and love and vision 
and power, and with his whole being cleaves to nature and takes his place in it as 
” Schopenhauer had maintained that humanity should 
eontinually labor to produce individual great men, that this and nothing else was its 
task; and now Nietzsche says to us, “‘How does thy individual life receive its high- 
est value, its deepest significance? Surely only in that thou livest to the advantage 
of the rarest and most valuable specimens of thy kind, not to that of the most numer- 
ous, i.e., taken singly, least valuable specimens.’”* 

Accordingly he wins a graded conception of humanity—-all are not equal; some are 
more valuable than others. Certain men—at least certain types, when they eome— 
are ends in the highest sense of that word, since they represent the highest evolution 
of humanity; others take themselves best as they make themselves means to serve 
them, or facilitate them. The higher are not to serve the lower, but the lower are 
to serve the higher. The idea that all can be all things is a fancy picture—there is a 
difference in the capacity and fitness of men; all may serve the highest and may 
have the dignity of serving, but not all are the highest or can be. A true society 
will be aristocratically organized-—and some, the many, must serve, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, rather than be served, though they necd not be mistreated, and every effort should 
be made to have them happy, contented, efficient, to give them, indeed, pride and solid 
satisfaction in doing their piece of service well. On their labour the whole super- 
structure of society rests—they literally support not only themselves, but those above 
them, it is only as they produce more than is necessary for their own needs, that 
others can be free for those higher activities that make human life supremely worth while: 
without leisure, no higher culture. But they are not their own end, and to make them 
think that they are as much entitled to consideration as anybody, that institutions are 


'“Schopenhauer as Educator,” sect. 6. 


judge and valuer of things. 
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good as they favour them and allow them to do as they please, to accumulate and spend 
as they please, to seek happiness in any of the myriad ways high and low that may 
appeal to them, is a fundamental mistake. A sense of differing values, subordination, 
discipline, restraint, voluntary or enforced, not cquality, not freedom (and not brother- 
hood, in the sense of all being on a common footing), are fundamental features in 
Nietzsche's view. 

I have used the term aristocratic, but I must not mislead. The higher men whom 
Nietzsche wished to see or anticipate were not any set of people who get on top of 
others and ride them, not a money aristocracy as we know it in America, distinguished 
chiefly by luxurious ways of living and not knowing how to use leisure when they 
have it, not a military aristocracy (of itself more respectable) as there have been 
examples of it in Europe, not even an hereditary ruling class of statesmen, princes 
and kings, but a kind and type beyond all these-—men like Plato or Aristotle, who have 
a world-view and are born legislators for mankind, men like Homer, Phidias, Raphael, 
who reproduce the world in art and so transfigure it, men like the saints and apostles 
of religion who renounce the aims that ordinarily rule the world and transform it. To 
these greater types even statesmen, princes and kings may well do homage: they are 
superior to the state and to us all. Partial instances of them the world has known, 
but not the full perfection of the types. Nietzsche refers to some of the great men 
of history, but the greatest, like the smallest, he says, are “all-too-human”; “there has 
never yet been a superman.”* Zarathustra is a picture of the higher man, philosopher 
and saint in one--but he is a projection of Nietzsche’s imagination, and even he, as pic- 
tured, looks beyond. And the philosophical type ranks first ; intellectual qualitics are even 
the first requirements for the ruler—if he lacks them, though he wishes to do well and 
practice justice, he may work harm. Minds not of the highest order should obey rather 
than rule, and the ruler must rule according to the inspiration of the philosopher—he is 
his executor, his right hand, his best pupil.® 

Strange and venturesome as it may seem, in face of the democratic tide now 
sweeping through the world, to throw out an anti-democratic social ideal like this, 
Nietzsche did so. He was critic, analyst, scholar, and yet if one looks deeply enough 
and has a scent for the connection of things, one discovers that almost all he writes 
is in one way or another related to this central thought, this deeper hope. He want«d 
first to lay the basis for a new culture among his countrymen. He wished, I might 
almost say, to create a German culture, for he felt that there was none now: a culture 
he defined, as a unity of style in the activities, the life-expressions of a people—and 
German aims were too haphazard, too criss-cross, too much a compound of irreconcil- 
able elements, to deserve that name.* The philosophies, the religions and no-religions, 
even the moral ideas, were a jumble—there was no clear, mastering thought and domi- 
nating aim. Yet he hoped. He had, he felt, Kant and Schopenhauer for path-breakers, 
Goethe for a shining example, Wagner for a powerful present helper, and he sent out 
his message—half-veiled—-in the form of critical studies of Greek Tragedy, of David 
Strauss, of the Use and Harm of History for Life, of Schopenhauer, of Wagner. But 
it was too new a voice, and the thoughts, the preoccupations of Germans (it was directly 
after the Franco-Prussian war) were elsewhere. Some slight excitement was produced, 
particularly by his attack on Strauss and the self-satisfied Philistine culture he rep- 
resented—he spoke of Strauss as a “Bildungs-Philister,” and the term clung— but no real 
following. Later on he wrote, “I have made many not unscrupulous attempts to draw 
men near to me to whom I could speak of such strange things; all my writings have 
thus far been nets cast out; I wished to catch for myself to this end men with deep, 
rich, venturesome [ausgelassenen] souls. . . . Shall I confess it? I found no one.’ 
So zealous was he that he said he would rather have a man an enemy, than take his 
doctrine half and half,’ and he ordinarily found enemies, so far as he was noticed at 

*Thus Spake Zarathustra, Book II, ch. iv. 

* Cf. the general statement of Nietzsche’s social ideal in The Antichristian, §57. 

*See “David Strauss, Confessor and Writer,” scet. 7, 
sect. 6. 

7 Werke, vol. XIV, pp. 355-6; ef. pp. 381, 103, and a letter to Peter Gast 
Ochler’s Auswahl (of Nietzsche's Briefe), p. 267. 

* Joyful Science, §32; ef. Thus Spake Zarathustra, Ill, iv, and viii, §1. The opposi- 
tion of the literary class and of swollen agitators concerned him little; what did grieve 
him was the opposition of the serious and morally-minded, who longed for superior 
things and felt his irony at the limited scope of their ideas (Werke, XIV, 357-8). 
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all (silence being his usual portion). It was not till almost his last days that he 
found real recognition, and that beyond the border—in Denmark from Brandes, 
France from Taine, nct in Germany. He attributed no purposeful ill-will—at leas! 
was very rare, he could hardly cite one literary instance of it, or more than one 
but ignorance, lack of intelligence [reine Thorheit], abounded®; and ignorance, 
know, may make enemies as well as malice. Moreover, after a few 
Wagner—that is, became disillusioned about him and the aid he 
Wagner, he asked, really striving for a new culture, was not 


in 
it 


we 
years, he lost 
would give: was 
his wonderful art an 
end in itself to him, a pale, dying sort of Christianity too, glorifying asceticism as it 
did in “Parsifal,’”” and without promise for higher and more virile things? 

Experiences like these increased his critical bent. He came to expect little help 
from art and artists and felt that before all the cool, clear, critical thinker must do 
his work, and the fighting spirit against whatever obstructed higher ideals be aroused. 
He subjected the democratic humanitarian spirit of our time to pitiless analysis—the 
impatience of rule, the lack of discipline, the softness, the identification of goodness 
with sympathy and pity, the herd-instincts that make men unwilling to stand 
and be themselves, the ruling morality then as well as the ruling religion; and par- 
ticularly did he direct his shafts against the new spirit in Germany after the Franco 
Prussian war. “The luxury, the contempt of the French, the nationalism (das nationale) 
displeased me. How far back had we gone compared with Goethe! Disgusting 
sensualism!” so he wrote afterwards. People were saying, “We have been too 


alone 


poor 
and modcst hitherto, let us become rich and self-conscious, and then we too [i.e., as 
well as the French] shall have a culture’’—but Nietzsche could only answer that it 
would be a very different culture from that for which he was looking.“ The Ger- 
mans were capable of great things, but the real German spirit was yet to be born 

in the past they had been lamed, dulled, by the two great European narcotics, alcohol 
and Christianity,'’* and now their ambition to form another petty state in the European 
system was laming, dulling them, spoiling their finer, higher possibilities, again. The 
new so-called “great politics’’ was swallowing all earnestness for really great things.” 
One pays dear for coming to power, he ironically remarks: power makes stupid—the 
era of Bismarck was the era of German Verdummung." Whatever intellectual leader- 
ship Germany had had was going—no significant men were coming from her any more ; 
Wagner was from 1813, Bismarck himself from 1815.% “Deutschland, Deutschland iiber 
Alles’’—he fears that was the end of German philosophy."* Since Germany had become 
a so-called “great power,” France won a new importance as a power in the realm of 
culture (als Culturmacht), and he wished that his Will to Power were written in 
French so as to avoid the appearance of strengthening German imperial aspirations.” 
“Quousque tandem, Crispi—Triple alliance,” he remarks in an aside to the Italians in 
1888: “with the ‘Reich’ an intelligent people makes only a mésalliance.’"* This is 
severe language for a man to use against his own people, and one might think he did 
not love it. The fact is, he loved it too deeply, expected too much of it—he thought 


® Ecce Homo, Ill, §1; I, §4. He writes to Brandes, April 10, 1888, “Where did you 
get the courage to want to speak publicly of a vir obscurissimus? . . . Do you 
think perhaps that I am known in the dear fatherland? Even there I am treated 
as if I were something absurd and bizarre, something that meanwhile nobody need 
take seriously” (Briefe, vol. III, p. 297). He had written to Hans von Biilow in 1882 
from Italy (after having made a visit to Germany), “I found the whole dear German 
animal (Bestie) ready to spring at me—I was, you know, absolutely no longer ‘moral’ 
enough” (Ibid., III, 365-6). 

1” Werke, XI, 119, §369. 

11“Schopenhauer as Educator,” sect. 6. 

12 Werke (pock. ed.), III, 435, §4; “Twilight of the Idols,” VII, §2. 

13 Werke, XIII, 339-340. 

“4 “Twilight of the Idols,” viii, §1, Werke, XIII, 350. 

15 Werke, XIII, 350. 

16 “Twilight of the Idols,” viii, §1. I necd not say that Nictzsche uses ‘‘Deutschland, 
Deutseblarnd iiber Alles” as a synonym for the new national enthusiasm-—-not as it is 
popularly construcd (misconstrued) in England and Amc rica. 

1 Jbid., viii, §4, Werke, XIV, 420. 

1’ Preface to “Nictzsche contra Wagner.” 
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it capable of great things, and it was content, yes going mad, with lesser things. 
To him the day was past for petty states and petty state-ambitions and politics, 
such as were dividing and embroiling Europe. Crude patriotism such as the Romans 
had, patria and honor, watchwords of the antique world, were good enough in their 
time, necessary stages no doubt in the evolution of man from primitive savagery and 
individualism to civilization, but now, with higher aims and greater tasks before man- 
kind, they were either dishonesty or a sign of arrested development.” Why this fresh 
erude patriotism, why Germany ir general, he asked, unless it wills, stands for, rep- 
resents something of more value than any previous power stood for? “Of itself only 
a great state the more, an absurdity the more in the world.””° “Where is the new 
thought? . . . To rule and help the highest thought to victory—that is the only 
thing that could interest me in Germany. What concern of mind is it whether 
Hohenzollern are there or no?’ *! Instead of leading in a great, brave, new, enter- 
prise for the world, the Germans were thinking of themselves, exaggerating themselves, 
building a state for themselves exalting their race, and so far as there was any idea 
of ruling the world, ruling in their interest, impressing their mongrel culture or no 
culture upon it, getting places of investment for their capital and building up their 
commeree and trade. And the thinkers and scholars of the country were more or 
kss going this way, too,—history was being rewritten, written now from the German 
standpoint, the Imperial, and even Prussian-court standpoint: there were the Sybels and 
Treitschkes**—Nietzsche did not live long enough to pour his satire on Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. 

The fact is, he had an idea of the organization of mankind, and the greater 
enthusiasm swallowed up the lesser, such as the Germans about him were carried away 
with. He thought that the first necessary step in this direction was for the European 
peoples to overcome their national egoisms and join in a common undertaking— and 
he saw with no pleasure the Germans adding a new egoism to the already over-supplied 
stock. To be a good German in his cyes was to un-Germanize oneself—it was what the 
strong in Germany had ever done, for instance Goethe, who was far more a European 
event than a German one. He went so far in this direction that he had little 
sympathy wth the German Liberation-Wars against Napoleon—-the Germans thereby 
frustrated the possibilities of a united Europe which Napoleon was holding out; he 
berated Fichte—the philosopher par excellence of the Liberation movement—saying that 
one had to come down to Wagner and his iast epoch [when he condescended to the 
Empire] and the “Bayreuther Blaittern” to find a marsh of presumption, [intellectual] 
uncleanness and Deutschthiimelei (Teutomania) equal to Fichte’s ““Reden an die deutsche 
Nation.””** In their purely national ambitions, the Germans had thrown Europe back 
and were responsible for the sickness and unreason that had ailed Europe ever since, 
this névrose nationale, as he called it, nationalism—he pronounced it the worst enemy 
of culture that exists—this eternalization of Europe’s system of small states and small 
polities; they had brought Europe into the impasse (Sackgasse) where it was today. 
For Nietzsche knew the tense state of Europe in his time, and significantly remarks 
that with the founding of the German Empire, this “pitiful European system and 
nervosity passed into a critical state’ (the nearest to a prognostication of the present 
crisis that I know of in his writings) .* 

Nietzsche would have welcomed a victory of Napoleon, and yet there was another 
way and this was what he worked for. The peoples might of themselves bring about a 
united Europe, and be the nucleus for a better world. At first, he thought, somewhat 
after the manner of Mazzini, that the democratic movement might have such a re- 
sult, the interests not of the many, but of princely dynasties, and of certain commer- 
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cial and social classes, pushing in the nationalist direction.** Later, seeing that the 
peoples must have leadership and that in any case an aim such as he conceived must 
be defined and thought out by thinkers, he looked for the rise of a new aristocratic class, 
self-chosen, philosophers and men of action at the same time who should point the 
way. The new aristocracy, however, would be different in principle and character from 
anything now existing—it would be international not national, interracial not racial 
from the start. While not holding that all the races of men are on an equality and 
have equal rights—he was far from sentimental humanitarianism and what is often 
called cosmopolitanism—-he knew of no innate superiority of European races as against 
each other. The original Aryan races, indeed, were superior to the European aborigines 
whom they came down upon and conquered, but they mixed with the aborigines, and 
there are no pure races any longer. “How much mendacity and swamp-land,” he says, 
“are necessary to raise race-questions in to-day’s mishmash Europe (supposing that 
one does not come from Borneo or Horneo).” It became his maxim “to have nothing 
to do with a man who takes part in the mendacious race-swindle.” ** We hear instead 
of “international marital unions” (with the task of raising up a master-race, future 
“lords of the earth’), and in particular of a mixing of German with the dreaded Slav 
blood (Bismarck, he says, was an instance of this)—-yes, Jewish blood was desirable, 
too, and just for the financial abilities of that race (Nictzsche was always superior to 
the narrowness of anti-Semitism). 

Nietzsche looked for aggressive movement along the lines he projected. He expected 
opposition, and was prepared for it—and sought to prepare his followers, too. Some- 
thing of the warrior was in his nature, something of that same will to power which, 
as a matter of psychology and general philosophy, he found the basic thing in all 
the world, the basic thing, that is, in all that lives and advances and grows, and is not 
dead or dying. He would conquer, yes, he would have his aims prevail and overtop 
and rout all other aims, the democratic and Christian included. ‘‘War,” he said, 
“though without powder! between different thoughts and between their hosts!’’** The 
ordinary physical wars of our time interested him little—they were chiefly for com- 
mercial and national ends. ‘Beyond all these national wars, new ‘cmpires’, and 
whatever else is in the foreground, I look away,” he said. “What I am concerned 
about,—for I see it slowly and hesitatingly prepare itself—is a united Europe (das cine 
Europa).”” He found the military system, as it now exists in European nations, a liv- 
ing anachronism, the sign of a barbarous society—he uttered an extraordinary expecta- 
tion that a strong victorious people might some day disarm! And yet he was no pacifist, 


and knew that his own idea might sometime have to fight—he has a special word of 
recognition for religious wars in the past, inasmuch as they turned on points of 
doctrine and had an intellectual significance. Idealistic as his aim was, it involved 


a transcendence and disappearance of the present European state system; and powers 
in possession do not always readily yield the field. It went counter, too, to the 
supremacy of the masses in modern communities, of the wealth-seekers, of the money- 
lords—and these classes might not all willingly yield. What an idealistic aim lay behind 
those watchwords of the eighteenth century in France, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity! 
Yet the powers that were opposed the powers that were to be, and France and all Europe 
were thrown into a turmoil. Nietzsche’s idea was aristocratic rather than 
but its fortunes might not be dissimilar. In a way ideas—pure ideas, abstract idcas—are 
the most dangerous things in the world, if they strike brutal obstruction, and though 
Nietzsche would like to have had all war on a spiritual plane and counted it his 
happy fortune that he lived a preparatory existence and could leave to future men the 
conduct of actual conflicts, he knew that conflicts might come and he wished a martial 
spirit in those who followed him. Turning away from war on principle—whether on 
the intellectual or physical plane—was contrary to his whole nature. ‘Let little maidens 
say, good is what is pretty and affecting; to be good is to be brave.” He had his own 


democratic, 
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opinion of scholars who are content to sit in cool shadows; it is not enough to prove 
a thing, we must win men over to it—our thoughts must go forth to conquer and possess. 
He even saw some incidental good in the national animosities and national wars, which 
in principle he reprobated, since they kept up the fighting spirit and maintained the 
military tradition in the world—he was thus able to turn evil into good, as God is said 
to make even the wrath of men praise him. Yet ever are great ends in mind in his 
praise of war. “Your war ye shall wage for your thoughts,” Zarathustra charges his 
disciples; their love of life was not to be a mere brutish, instinctive thing, but love of 
their highest hope, and their highest hope was to be their highest thought of life. 
Nietzsche had his dark hours as the strongest have, and as to the methods by which 
his aim was to be accomplished he had no fixed assurance; yet his main mood was one 
of hope. Zarathustra (but another name for Nietzsche) scarcely knew how to live, save 
as a seer of things to come—so did the past oppress him; but “atonement would be made 
for the past and the great Hazar be finally ushered in.” ‘Have ye heard nothing of my 
children,” he says to men whg tome to visit him, “and whether they are on the way 
to me? Speak to me of iny garden, my Happy Isles, my new beautiful race. . . . 
For them I am rich, for their sake I became poor; what have I not given, what would 
I not give to have one thing—these children, this living plantation, these life-trees of 
my will and my highest hope!’ One feels the full longing of a man’s soul (a woman's, 
too, in the great, divine sense of that term) in words like these. Yet it is not mere 
longing, He speaks of the “unexhausted possibilities” of mankind. He believes that 
in ‘ne long course of history the fundamental law will break through, and the best come 
co vietory— supposing ever that man wills and seeks their supremacy. “From you, the 
* Zarathustra says to his disciples, “shall a chosen people grow; and from it 
the superman.” Indecd, Nietzsche thought that the conditions for a change in the general 


self-chosen,’ 


attitude existed now—only the great persuasive men were lacking. 

What is the relation of a current of ideas like these to the European War? Only 
“reine Thorheit,”” complete lack of any real understanding of Nietzsche, could bring him 
into any special contributory connection with it. The basis for the common view is, 
first, that he was a German (almost everybody and everything German being now suspect 
in England and America), and then that he said certain strange things and used certain 
strange phrases, which the people do not understand and our scholars have given them 





little help in understanding. There is, for instance, the saying, ‘a good war sanctifies 
any cause”; there are expressions like “will to power,” “blond beast,” “beyond good 
and evil,” “superman.” His countrymen are supposed to have imbibed corresponding 
ideas—‘‘greedily swallowed” them, an Oxford professor says—and so to have been 
braced, if not inspired, for their present aggressive war. 

Really, however, the influence of Nietzsche on his countrymen is a very debatable 
quantity. It was almost nil during his life-time. (1 count his life to the apoplectie 
stroke that ended his intellectual carcer, 1889, his body lasting some years longer), and 
thouch he was widely read afterward, and for a time might be almost said to have 
been the vogue, particularly among university students, artists and the literary class, 
real influence is another matter. One need not say that the “powers that be,” whether 
in church or state, did not listen gladly to him; professors who took him up, because 
their students were reading him, were of divided mind and mostly critical toward him— 
one boasting that though the members of his Seminar on Nietzsche were all Nictzscheans 
at the start, when they finished, none were Nietzscheans any longer; and sometimes 
he was as roundly, though never as unintelligently, attacked as in England and 
America—the last book on him before the war being a running fire on him, with th: 
title Nietzsche der falsche Prophct. What his influence is since the war, it is hard 
to say. I was in Germany for several months after its outbreak and I rarely saw or 
heard a reference to him—once, I remember, by his sister who knew of young soldiers 
at the front inspired by him, and believed that now that lessons in courage and heroism 
were supremely needed by the Germans, Nietzsche would come or was coming by his 
own. The popular idea is, of course, that he helped to make the Germans aggressors in 
the war—unscrupulous aggressors too, as witness their invasion of Belgium. But that 
the Germans were aggressive in any essentially different sense from that in which the 
Russians or the English were, remains to be proved; and as for the wrong to Belgium 
most unquestionably a wrong-—-Nietzsche never speaks in greater contempt than of the 
man who breaks his word, and I think he would have said the same of a nation. That 
he stimulated the egoism of the Germans—made them think themselves supermen, as 
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the Oxford professor quoted asserts—-is absurd to one who knows anything about him. 
He praised war, but not a war like this, without an idea or principle behind it—save, 
indeed, as it might prove a training-ground for men who would fight to great uses in 
the future. 

And these striking phrases, that are in everybody’s mouth, what do they really 
mean? We might fancy from current discussion that ‘‘will to power’ was some odd 
German invention, at least a German idiosyncrasy practically, something that other 
peoples, the good moral English particularly, know nothing of; but, in truth, the 
doctrine is Nietzsche’s fundamental analysis of human nature and the world at large 
he conceives will to power to be the root thing in individuals as in peoples, in women 
as in men, in animals and even in insensate things: Schopenhauer saw everywhere 
will to life, Nietzsche will to power. The English and the Russians have this will 
as truly as the Germans—everybody and everything has it that is really alive. “Blond 
beast"’ is Nictzsche’s picturesque way of describing our fair-skinned, fair-haired Aryan 
anecstors who came down on the dark-skinned European aborigines ages ago and con- 
quered them, using all manner of violence in doing so and with perfect good con- 
science—ancestors then of Seotchmen and Englishmen and Scandinavians, even of 
Frenchmen and Russians, as well as Germans now, unquestionably he felt that they 
were a superior race—but need I explain that in his view force, strength, superiority 
can be shown in other ways than killing, burning and ravishing? ‘Beyond good and 
evil’ means transeending, not morality, but a certain type of morality, the herd or 
social type, with its main emphasis on mutual health and sympathy and pity, the typ« 
that dominates in our Christian, democratic world today—even so the type is not to be 
transeended by the mass of men, but only by those rarer privileged individuals who 
exist for ends beyond society, and are to be half like gods on the earth. “Superman” 
is a poetic term for these great self-complete individuals, the consummate outcome of thx 
species’ evolution, yet to be. Nietzsche is charged with travestying Darwinism, making 
it mean death to the small and weak; but the unhindered, uncontrolled struggle for 
existence leads, in his judgment, rather to the destruction of the great and strong, 
owing to the matter-of-fact preponderance of group-standards in the world—and this, 
not the submergence of the small and weak, is the real human tragedy in his eyes. 
He docs not deny a place to sympathy and pity, but will not give them the supreme 
place, as our altruists and sentimentalists and pessimists (they naturally run _ into 
one another) do. “Not your pity, but your bravery has hitherto saved the unhappy.” 
Not the love of neighbors, those near us, but of those furthest off, the possible divine 
specimens of our kind, is the highest, yes, the most human thing. Have thoughts lik« 
these had any particular influence on the present war? True, Nietzsche says, “‘a good 
war sanctifics any cause,” and it is a hard saying; but when I look it up and observe 
that it comes right after declaring that we must war for our thoughts, and reflect 
that after all our thoughts may be mistaken, and that cach of us has only to fight 
for the best and truest he knows, I feel that perhaps for us poor mortals, human, 
all-too-human, a good fight is the highest thing and that it may even lend a kind 
of sacredness to whatever conerete thing we do. Yes, I will dare say, that for thes« 
soldiers now giving up their lives on the battleficlds of Europe—all of them, English, 
French, Russian, Servian, Austrian, German, if so be they fight for the highest they 
know—a good fight may be the supreme thing, and that it may sanctify their cause, 
yes, possibly give it a greater sanctity than it ever had of itself. 

But enough of these small explanations and corrections of misapprehension! There 
are stumbling blocks in Nietzsche; and yet one who penctrates to the heart and thought 
of the man, knows that his aim and hope belong to another atmosphere than that of 
this war, and that the war is in fact—if I read it aright—an outcome of the very 
tendencies and instincts he deplored and opposed. How will it end—and what will 
come after it? He would be bold who would prophesy. One side may crush the other 
so many on each side hope; but France was crushed in 1870!—crushing will not 
end the war, but plant seeds of a new war. There may be a draw, but neither will 
that end it. The conflicting interests remaining, the nations, after rest and recuperation, 
will be liable, at a new unhappy juncture of affairs, to break forth again. Thoughts 
are abroad for quelling them in such an event, for a league to enforce peace, and 
Dr. Felix Adler, going more deeply still, argues for a new coneeption of nations and 
their relations, according to which each would respect the others and leave them free 
to develop their own national genius and type. Even such proposals, however, con- 
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template a continuance in essentials of the status quo, a perpetuation, I mean, of 
the existing European state-system, cach people having its separate interests and 
living its separate life. Nietzsche’s is the one scheme I know for binding these 
peoples together. Does anyone aside from me, he says in a passage from which 
I have already quoted, know a way out of the impasse in which Europe is today 

a task great enough to bind the peoples together again? The bond he had in mind 
is the common aim already described—an aim in just this specific form unknown 
before, though Dante had in mind something like it, and the Catholic Church in its 
great days, when it stood superior to peoples and states and made them seem small 
in comparison, attempted to realise certain features of it—the aim of a_ world-wide 
organization of humanity for the attainment of the highest types of humanity. Nietzsche 
thought that a new interest like this, a new faith, a new great passion, might transcend 





the nationalist interests, overtop and drown the nationalist faiths and passions that now 
rule and misrule the world. Not peace, not letting alone, but a new positive uniting 
aim was his proposition. One might almost speak of a new religion; he spoke of a 
new culture-—a new conscious ordcring and disciplining of this crude, chaotic human 
life of ours, so that it might attain some great end, blossom in some perfect fruit, 
before it passed away. Is such a thing possible? Can men rise above their country 
to the thought of something greater? Can the Englishman become more than Enzylish, 
the German more than German, yes, can our swirling democratic masses, mad for the 
lesser goods of life, comfort, wealth, luxury, ease—can they rise above themselves? Can 
they, can we all, care supremely for this species of ours and some culmination of its 
possibilities? I dare think so; still I do not know, and for all I know the whole 
thought may be preposterous and Utopian, one more mirage of this old race of ours 
that can dream so much better than it can do—the only thing I know in the conncction 
is that it is one of the ironies of fate, one of the comedies in the history of culture 
in England and America, that the man who proposes this far-reaching, supernational, 
I might say superhuman faith, is charged with complicity with the present European 
war. 


OTHER WRITERS 


Tavernier, Eugene. “A great Russian philosopher.” Nineteenth Cen 80:842-3, Oct. 1916 


Very soon the audience had discovered that the Conférencier was revealing the 
very soul of Russia, and furthermore the nature of the crisis by which this soul of a 
nation was being agitated. This crisis was of a twofold nature. The free-thinkers were 
urging Russia to break with her ancient Christian traditions, while at the same time 
many Christians were persuading themselves and were teaching others that Russia was 
forming a Christian religion and society for herself alone. Solovievy combated both these 
extremes of thought. He combated also the subjugation which, since Peter the Great, the 
State had imposed upon the Russian Church. Finally, with a rare eloquence, the lecturer 
stated the destiny of the human race as a whole. “The idea of a nation” [he said] “is 
not what she thinks of herself now, but what God thinks of her in eternity.’”” He demon- 
strated the law of moral and intellectual harmony which should bind one nation to 
another. 

“In acecpting the essential unity of the human race, we must regard humanity in 
entirety, as a great collective being, a social organism of which the different nations 
represent the living members. It is evident, from this point of view, that no people can 
live in itself, by itself, or for itself, but that the life of each one is merely an individual 
share in the general life of humanity. The particular organic function which any one 
nation should perform in this universal life, that is the true national idea, eternally 
fixed in the scheme of creation. To share in the life of the Universal Church in the 
development of a great Christian civilisation, to share according to its strength and its 
peculiar capacity, that should be the only true aim, the only real object of each nation.” 
I have quoted these words early because they are a good epitome of all the philosophical 
and apologetic work done by Soloviev, as well as indicating the ruling thought and 
aspiration of his soul. The idea of brotherhood, the duty of every reasonable being 
towards his neighbour was Soloviev’s continual preoccupation. His immense love for 
truth found its complement in his love of charity, as may be seen in the details of 
his private life. Not only was he magnificent as a thinker, a professor, and a writer, 
but Soloviev was also an incomparable friend and companion. 
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Archer, William. ‘“‘Ibsen’s imperialism.’” Nineteenth Cen 61:247-8, Feb. 1907. 


That this conception was no passing one, but was fundamental with Ibsen, is 
proved in many ways, but chiefly, perhaps, in a speech he delivered in Stockholm in 
1887, fourteen years after the completion of Emperor and Galilean, in which he said: 

“I have sometimes been called a pessimist; and, indeed, I am one, inasmuch as I 
do not believe in the eternity of human ideals. But I am also an optimist, inasmuch 
as I fully and confidently believe in the ideals’ power of propagation and of develop- 
ment. Especially and definitely do I believe that the ideals of our time, as they pass 
away, are tending toward that which, in my drama of Emperor and Galilean, I have 
designated as “the third empire.” Let me therefore drain my glass to the growing, 
the coming time. The analogy between this theory and the Nietzschean conception of 
the “Overman” need not here be emphasised. It is sufficient to note that Ibsen had 
come to conceive world-history as moving under, the guidance of a Will which works 
through blinded, erring and sacrificed human instruments, toward a “third empire” in 
which the jarring elements of flesh and spirit shall be reconciled. 

It may seem like a play on the word “empire” to connect this concept with the 
establishment in January 1871 of a political confederation of petty States, compared 
with which even Julian’s “orbis terrarum” was a world-empire indeed. But there can 
be no doubt that in Ibsen’s mind political unification, the formation of large aggregates 
inspired by a common idea, figured as a preliminary to the coming of the “third empire.”’ 
Of this there are many evidences. In no other sense can we read the letter to Hoffory 
above quoted, or the letter to George Brandes in which he says: 

“Only entire nations can join in great intellectual movements. A change of front in 
our conception of life and of the world is no parochial matter, and we Scandinavians 
have not yet got beyond the parish-council standpoint. Nowhere do you find a parish 
council anticipating and furthering the third empire.”’ 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE INDIVIDUAL AS AN INDIVIDUAL AND AS A 
MEMBER OF COLLECTIVE UNITS OF SOCIETY 
—A STUDY IN POLITICAL THEORY 


Before one takes up the study of the individual as a social being, it 
is necessary to know something of that individual as a unity within 
himself. Furthermore, it is essential that the individual, in order to 
know well the social units about him—his fellow men—must have some 
intimate knowledge of his own self. 

Can an individual grow and develop as a single unit within himself 
in this complex world order of ours? Would the world order of things 
be improved if there were not so many deficiencies in certain individuals, 
mentally and otherwise? Does the group make up for this individual 
deficiency, and how? Such questions as the above are ones which are 
confronting the sociologists and the psychologists of modern times. The 
material which follows expresses present day opinion, theoretically 
at least, regarding the individual as a member of the political and social 
order both from the subjective and objective standpoints. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AS A SOCIAL BEING 


Stoops, J. Dashiell. ‘The institutional self." Int Jour of Ethics 23:197-8, Jan. 1913. 


Individualism reaches its high-water mark in the writings of Herbert Spencer. His 
recognition of the individual lies at the basis of the highest form of moral and social 
life. It is a typical nineteenth century production. The way in which the development 
of science laid the basis for the recognition of the individual is one of the great tri- 
umphs of human knowledge. Modern medical psychology has taken the shackles off the 
bodies of the insane. Penology, based on a sane psychology, is substituting self-activi'y 
and self-recovery for retaliatory punishment. Charity is helping the individual to help 
himself instead of weakening its recipients by instinctively relieving its own sympathies. 
Modern education, for political reasons, attempts to reach every voter; for industrial 
reasons, every worker; for moral reasons, every individual conscience. This is the truth 
latent in the recognition of the individual. But these individual results have not come 
through individualism. The competitive individualistic regime has forced the weak to 
the wall. Individualism benefits only the strong and the competent. Merely to cure the 
individual when he gets sick will never reach the causes of disease. We can never pre- 
vent crime by reforming individual criminals. We must reach the causes of crime; and 
these are largely social. Eugenics which looks at the individual from the standpoint of 
the race attempts to reach the real causes of crime and disease. 

The arguments of individualism are still generally accepted. As the individual proves 
his moral efficiency, so it is argued, the State shows its moral insufficiency. The man is 
more than the citizen. The legal restraints of the State contradict the freedom of 
personality. The individual is an end, the State is only a means. Completely to socialize 
the self is to destroy individuality. The individual cannot be identified with his social 
life. The larger the social body, the less its members have in common. This is the 
well known individualistic point of view. 


Wilde, Norman. “The problem of liberty.” Int Jour of Ethics 33:297, 304-5, April 1923. 


We have not yet reached the ultimate unit when we have penetrated from the nation 
to the group. Just as the former may be freed from the control of foreign powers and 
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yet itself form a restricting environment for its included groups, so the latter may suc- 
ceed in casting off these restrictions but still tyrannize over its component members. 
The problem of liberty is thus the problem of the discovery of the individual, and the 
freeing of him from the various concentric social layers that threaten to stifle him and 
impede his action. He has to be dug out not merely from his national, but also from 
his class group, and given the chance to be himself. Until this liberty for the individual 
is attained, we have not yet reached the social goal. 


The only liberty then that is worthy of the name is the moderate English liberty, in 
which intelligence has taken the place of passion, and a regard for the whole has 
tempered an absorption in the parts. It is not the natural liberty of an individual in 
the wilderness, but the social liberty of the citizen among his peers. Its problem is not 
how to take the individdal out of his social relationships and give him a world of his 
own where his “right there is none to dispute,” but how, while remaining in the midst 
of these relationships, he may still be possessed of himself and his freedom. 

When the problem is put in this way it is easy to see that its true solution is social 
and moral rather than political, depending upon the relation of the will of the indi- 
vidual to that of his fellows, and not merely upon some form of electoral machinery. 
The secret of liberty is community, for until that is attained there will always be the 
antagonism between the many and the few that spells constraint, not merely for the 
few, but also for the many who are antagonized by them. The ideal of social freedom 
is to be found in a group of friends, aware of one another’s differences and interested 
in their development, but equally aware of an underlying unity of spirit and ready to 
subordinate their own differences for the maintenance of the common understanding. In 
such a group individuals are not externally limited by one another, but are interpene- 
trated by a common spirit that enlarges and enriches their own lives. The personality 
of each is interpreted by that of his fellows and reflected back upon him in a greater 
and more sympathetic understanding of life as a whole. Only through such community, 
sustained by voluntary action, can the individual escape from the constraints of alien 
wills and achieve true social freedom. Improved democratic machinery may do some- 
thing to register more accurately men’s wills, but until those wills themselves are 
socialized the result will not be liberty. 


Smith, Thomas Verner. ‘Co-operation as an equalitarian sanction.”” Int Jour of 
Ethics 36:31, Oct. 1925. 


In previous studies in this Journal the validity of the American doctrine of equality 
has been resolved into the question as to the social desirability of giving men cquality 
of treatment. What kind of world do we want, anyhow? The sincere democrat wants a 
world in which men can live together, in work and in play. The chief values that he 
may urge as justifying equality of treatment among men are fairly comprehended under 
the simple term “‘eo-operation.” It will hardly be thought to demand argument that men 
work together better when they regard themselves as substantially equal. Indeed, in so 
far as inequality is confessed and paraded, co-operative practice is certainly inhibited. 
Activity may go on; but neither true co-operation nor maximum efficiency nor real con- 
tentment prevails. The advantages, therefore, of co-operation constitute, so far forth, 
justification for the philosophy which holds that men ought to be treated equally. Let 
us, then, evaluate co-operation in our quest for light upon equality. 


INDIVIDUALISM FROM THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT 


Hoover, Herbert. “Ame rican Individualism. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1922. 
pp. 14-25. 


On the philosophic side we can agree at once that intelligence, character, courage, 
and the divine spark of the human soul are alone the property of individuals. These 
do not lie in agreements, in organizations, in institutions, in masses, or in groups. They 
abide alone in the individual mind and heart. 

Production both of mind and hand rests upon impulses in each individual. These 
impulses are made of the varied forces of original instincts, motives, and acquired desires. 
Many of these are destructive and must be restrained through moral leadership and 
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authority of the law and be eliminated finally by education. All are modified by a vast 
fund of experience and a vast plant and equipment of civilization which we pass on with 
increments to each succeeding generation. 

The inherited instincts of self-preservation, acquisitiveness, fear, kindness, hate, curi- 
osity, desire for self-expression, for power, for adulation, that we carry over from a 
thousand of generations must, for good or evil, be comprehended in a workable system 
embracing our accumulation of experiences and equipment. They may modify themselves 
with time—but in terms of generations. They differ in their urge upon different indi- 
viduals. The dominant ones are selfish. But no civilization could be built or can endure 
solely upon the groundwork of unrestrained and unintelligent self-interest. The problem 
of the world is to restrain the destructive instincts while strengthening and enlarging 
those of altruistic character and constructive impulse—for thus we bui!d for the future. 

From the instinets of kindness, pity, fealty to family and race; the love of liberty; 
the mystical yearnings for spiritual things; the desire for fuller expression of the cre- 
ative faculties; the impulses of service to community and nation, are moulded the ideals 
of our people. And the most potent force in society is its ideals. If one were to 
attempt to delimit the potency of instinct and ideals, it would be found that while 
instinet dominates in our preservation yet the great propelling force of progress is right 
ideals. It is true we do not realize the ideal; not even a single person personifies that 
realization. It is therefore not surprising that society, a collection of persons, a neces- 
sary maze of compromises, cannot realize it. But that it has ideals, that they revolve 
in a system that makes for steady advance of them is the first thing. Yet true as this is, 
the day has not arrived when any economic or social system will function and last if 
founded upon altruism alone. 

With the growth of ideals through education, with the higher realization of freedom, 
of justice, of humanity, of service, the selfish impulses become less and less dominant, 
and if we ever reach the millennium, they will disappear in the aspirations and satis- 
factions of pure altruism. But for the next several generations we dare not abandon 
self-interest as a motive force to leadership and to production, lest we die. 

The will-o’-the-wisp of all breeds of socialism is that they contemplate a motivation 
of human animals by altruism alone. It necessitates a bureaucracy of the entire popu- 
lation, in which, having obliterated the economic stimulation of each member, the fine 
gradations of character and ability are to be arranged in relative authority by ballot or 
more likely by a Tammany Hall or a Bolshevist party, or some other form of tyranny. 
The proof of the futility of these ideas as a stimulation to the development and activity 
of the individual does not lie alone in the ghastly failure of Russia, but it also lies in 
our own failure in attempts at nationalized industry. 

Likewise the basic foundations of autocracy, whether it be class government or cap- 
italism in the sense that a few men through unrestraincd control of property determine 
the welfare of great numbers, is as far apart from the rightful expression of American 
individualism as the two poles. The will-o’-the-wisp of autocracy in any form is that it 
supposes that the good Lord endowed a special few with all the divine attributes. It 
contemplates one human animal dealing to the other human animals his just share of 
earth, of glory, and of immortality. The proof of the futility of these ideas in the 
development of the world does not lie alone in the grim failure of Germany, but it lies 
in the damage to our moral and social fabric from those who have sought economic 
domination in America, whether employer or employee. 

We in America have had too much experience of life to fool ourselves into pre- 
tending that all men are equal in ability, in character, in intelligence, in ambition. 
That was part of the claptrap of the French Revolution. We have grown to under- 
stand that all we can hope to assure to the individual through government is liberty, 
justice, intellectual welfare, equality of opportunity, and stimulation to service. 

It is in maintenance of a society fluid to these human qualities that our individualism 
departs from the individualism of Europe. There can be no rise for the individual 
through the frozen strata of classes, or of castes, and no stratification can take place 
in a mass livened by the free stir of its particles. This guarding of our individualism 
against stratification insists not only in preserving in the social solution an equal oppor- 
tunity for the able and ambitious to rise from the bottom; it also insists that the sons 
of the successful shall not by any mere right of birth or favor continue to occupy their 
fathers’ places of power against the rise of a new generation in process of coming up 
from the bottom. The pioneers of our American individualism had the good sense not 
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to reward Washington and Jefferson and Hamilton with hereditary dukedoms and fixtures 
in landed estates, as Great Britain rewarded Marlborough and Nelson. Otherwise our 
American fields of opportunity would have been clogged with long generations inheriting 
their fathers’ privileges without their fathers’ capacity for service, 

That our system has avoided the establishment and domination of class has a sig- 
nificant proof in the present Administration in Washington. Of the twelve men com- 
prising the President, Vice-President, and Cabinet, nine have earned their own way in 
life without economic inheritance, and eight of them started with manual labor. 

If we examine the impulses that carry us forward, none is so potent for progress 
as the yearning for individual self-expression, the desire for creation of something. 
Perhaps the greatest human happiness flows from personal achievement. Here lies the 
great urge of the constructive instinct of mankind. 3ut it can only thrive in a society 
where the individual has liberty and stimulation to achievement. Nor does the com- 
munity progress except through its participation in these multitudes of achievements. 

Furthermore, the maintenance of productivity and the advancement of the things of 
the spirit depend upon the ever-renewed supply from the mass of those who can rise to 
leadership. Our social, economic, and intellectual progress is almost solely dependent 
upon the creative minds of those individuals with imaginative and administrative intelli- 
gence who create or who carry discoveries to widespread application. No race possesses 
more than a small percentage of these minds in a single generation. But little thought 
has ever been given to our racial dependency upon them. Nor that our progress is in 
so large a measure due to the fact that with our increased means of communication 
these rare individuals are today able to spread their influence over so enlarged a number 
of lesser capable minds as to have increased their potency a million-fold. In truth, the 
vastly greater productivity of the world with actually less physical labor is due to the 
wider spread of their influence through the discovery of these facilities. And they can 
arise solely through the selection that comes from the free-running mills of competition. 
They must be free to rise from the mass; they must be given the attraction of premiums 
to effort. 

Leadership is a quality of the individual. It is the individual alone who can function 
in the world of intellect and in the field of leadership. If democracy is to secure its 
authorities in morals, religion, and statesmanship, it must stimulate leadership from its 
own mass. Human leadership cannot be replenished by selection like queen bees, by 
divine right or bureaucracies, but by the free rise of ability, character, and intelligence. 

Even so, leadership cannct, no matter how brilliant, carry progress far ahead of the 
average of the mass of individual units. Progress of the nation is the sum of progress 
in its individuals. Acts and ideas that lead to progress are born out of the womb of the 
individual mind, not out of the mind of the crowd. The crowd only feels: it has no 
mind of its own which can plan. The crowd is credulous, it destroys, it consumes, it 
hates, and it dreams—but it never builds. It is one of the most profound and impor ant 
of exact psychological truths that man in the mass does not think but only feels. The 
mob functions only in a world of .motion. The demagogue feeds on mob emotions and 
his leadership is the leadership of emotion, not the leadership of intellect and progress. 
Popular desires are no criteria to the real need; they can be determined only by delib- 
erative consideration, by education, by constructive leadership. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND COSMOPOLITANISM 


Joseph, Bernard. Nationality: its nature and problems. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. pp. 335-6. 


To cosmopolitans a consideration of the desiderata of organized society must, in the 
first place, concern itself with the well-being and interests of the individual. To them 
the principal object to be kept in view is the happiness of the individual. Consequently 
they favour cosmopolitanism, which regards the individual and not the nationality as 
the unit of society. The main argument put forward on behalf of cosmopolitanism is the 
existing tendency towards the integration and co-ordination of world interests. So many 
of the public facilities and principal commodities are provided more economically on 
an international basis, that if the maximum of progress and accomplishment is to be 
achieved, the trend of events must, in their view, lead to the breaking down of national 
barriers and to the treatment of the world as one great society of individuals. 
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It is also contended that the differentiation of mankind into national groups results 
in their warring, to the detriment of the human race. Cosmopolitans would seek to put 
an end to the possibility of these quarrels, with their consequent resort to arms, by 
appealing to man to exert all his power of love and clarity of vision in order to bring 
about another great moral adjustment which will include the whole world of men and 
not merely the particular groups of nationalities. They argue that the laws of science 
are universal and not national, and that this is true to a great extent also of art 
They maintain that the human race will benefit from the blending of attributes and 
peculiarities of the diverse nationalities into a common union, on the analcgy of the 
crossing of breeds in animals which injects a new vigour into the species. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONALISM 
Joseph, Bernard. Nationality: its nature and problems. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. pp. 337-41, 360-3. 


Nationality is really the necessary stepping-stone between the individual and that 
humanity which is so dear to cosmopolitans. The problems of the world at large are too 
vast and too vague to enable the individual to translate his desires concerning them into 
conerete action. The nationality is an entity which the individual understands and 
whose problems he can cope with. The system of nationalities is the basis on which 
must be built and developed the lofty ideal of the brotherhood of man. The love of 
one’s country does not in any way interfere with a high-developcd sentiment of humani- 
tarianism any more than it detracts from the affection one entertains for one’s imme- 
diate family. Taking human nature as it is, it is natural that every nationality will for 
the most part concern itself primarily with its own well-being and advancement. Conse- 
quently any attempt to bring about a more satisfactory world order must reckon with 
this factor, and instead of essaying the impossible rather devote its efforts to fostcring 
good will amongst the diverse nationalities. 

Cosmopolitanism can only be treated as a complement of nationality. An _ ideal 
international world means a world of nations living at their best. It should be borne in 
mind that the desire of nationalitics to retain their identity with ideals, traditions and 
institutions of their own is a basic factor in the existing scheme of international rela- 
tions. It follows that nationality is a prerequisite of true internationalism. The late 
Israel Zangwill observed that “the brotherhood of peoples is not barred by the plurality 
of patriotism. It takes two men to make one brother.” Internationalism, then, so far 
from being the antithesis of nationality, actually postulates the existence of nationalities. 

The world is so immense that for the purpose of the organization of society it 
would be necessary to create groups, and the only logical course is to build on lines of 
division which have already become organic, rather than on the basis of a mechanical 
partition. The idea of nationality must be harmonized with that of humanity. 

At the same time it should be noted that nationalities have each to gain by their 
co-ordination in an international society. Just as the life of the individual is enrichcd 
by his forming part of the society of others, similarly a nationality will derive benefit 
from internationalism, and there is no ground for supposing that internationalism 
excludes the idea of nationality any more than society excludes individualism. If one 
draws an analogy from the experience of the United States of America, one may hope 
that ultimately the relationship between nationalities will be similar to that between the 
component states of that federation, whose inhabitants are not concerned about seeking 
for their respective states particular advantages over the other States of the Union. 

Nor indeed is there any likelihood of internationalism submerging national attributes. 
Nationality and internationalism thus seem to be complementary and consistent. Nation- 
alities are coming more and more to realize that they are subject to a s‘milarity of 
needs and wishes so that they cannot afford to isolate themselves intellectually or eco- 
nomically or to despise other nationalities. The hard realities of life have amply dcem- 
onstrated that there are certain interests beyond the confines of nationality, and that 
in the same way as the members of a number of nationalities may be loyal to a single 
church without any lessening of their national patriotism, so there are many international 
interests which they may seek to further without in any way being guilty of disloyalty 
to their nationality. 
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What is required in order to increase and strengthen this international outlook 
upon life is that the conception of patriotism be broadened beyond its existing artificial 
limits. Peoples will then be unhesitatingly loyal to international interests which are 
also vital to their respective nationalities. The misconception prevalent as to the true 
import of internationalism is explained by Mr. G. L. Beer as follows: “Internationalism 
does not attack the feeling that we belong to ourselves. It attacks only its perversion 
that we do not belong to you.” 

This leads inevitably to the conclusion that internationalism and not cosmopoli- 
tanism is the true basis of world society, inasmuch as internationalism strives primarily 
for the establishment of order and friendliness in the relation of nationalities with each 
other. It seeks to cultivate the view that the nationalities of the world are friendly 
and co-operating equals in the development of civilization and of the facilities of life. 
Internationalism also satisfies the moral grievance of the cosmopolitans since it manifests 
itself in these two ways: on the one hand, its aim is to make the world a better place 
to live in, in so far as it seeks to influence the morals and character of men for good; 
and on the other, it sceks to improve the organization of the relationship between the 
individual and the state, and between diverse states. In the second of these manifesta- 
tions it is speedily making headway, for as Professor Laski has observed, “the implica- 
tion of modern conditions is world government. From the habit of international co-opera- 
tion men of the most alien experience can pool that experience to make a common 
solution. They do not cease to be English or French or German, but they learn to adjust 
their nationalism to a richer perspective.” 

The essential difference between internationalism and cosmopolitanism is that inter- 
nationalism strives for world unity without destroying the loyalty of the individual to 
his nationality or interfering with his natural desire to cherish his national language 
and traditions. Only if the principle of interdependence of nationalities is recognized 
will it be possible for nationalities to live together in friendship, and to enjoy material 
well-being. History has demonstrated time and again that the effect of alliances between 
nations is to prolong their existence as such. The true internationalism is concerned 
with promoting the cooperation of nationalities and not with curbing their self-expres- 
sion. It has become manifest that the way to overcome the evils of nationality is not 
to put an end to its existence but gradually to encourage friendly intercourse amongst 
nationalities, and to prevail upon them to appreciate the advisability of organ‘zing 
themselves on a basis of mutual assistance. 

One must conclude that whilst the world of tomorrow will undoubtedly be interna- 
tional in its nature in the sense that nationalities will be bound together by mutual 
interests, there will not be in it that cosmopolitan idea which seeks to obliterate the 
natural differentiation between nationalities, and to deprive the individual of his love 
of country and of the sentiment of patriotism which is so integral a part of human 
nature. There can be no true internationalism unless there 


be nations to form its 
basis. 


Mankind will be international in the sense that it will not suppress any desire 
for national self-expression. 


A further quality of nationality is that it promotes liberty and democracy. It 
inspires people to strive and struggle for freedom. The appeal is often made to the 
sentiment of nationality to arouse the masses to fight for their liberty. 


One writcr has 
said that individuals cannot by themselves win liberty 


they can only die for it. ‘“Indi- 
vidual faith makes martyrs; social faith gains victories.” It is a well-known dogma of 
political science that the more comprehensive the regulations of a state, the greater the 
personal liberty which its citizens possess. 

The individual members of a nationality also derive added vitality from their nation- 
ality, for they are capable of greater things when working amongst their own people 
in surroundings and under conditions of life to which they are accustomed and sympa- 
thetic. The individual is strengthened in his private effort and enterprise by the con- 
sciousness that they are part of a larger endeavour. 


For example, a business man in 
developing his own establishment receives 


encouragement from the feeling that he is 
sharing in the conquest of a foreign market for his country. This is popularly termed 
team spirit. 

Moreover, this stimulus which nationality gives to individual enterprise redounds to 
the benefit not only of the individual himself but also of his group and the world at 
large. For instance, impetus is given to the upbuilding of a new country or the recon- 
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struction of an old by the consciousness of those concerned that they are participating 
in a national task. 

National groups as such also benefit greatly from their nationality, which gives 
them vitality and vigour. This is clear from a comparison of countries before and after 
the inhabitants have been roused to national consciousness. The idea of nationality 
appears to have reinvigorated the people of Italy, Germany and Czechoslovakia. The 
national ideal was mainly responsible for encouraging subject peoples to free themselves 
from domination by other groups. Once a people is roused to national consciousness 
it becomes imbued with an irrespressible desire to become the master of its own destiny 
and makes great sacrifices to achieve that end. 

Another advantage of nationality to the group is that it eliminates social strife and 
encourages solidarity. It counteracts a tendency to disintegration which follows from the 
industrial organization of economic life. The sense of kinship engendered by nationality 
causes the members of a nationality to co-operate in the common interest, and as they 
are for the most part possessed of a corporate sentiment, there is less disposition to 
social strife. 

The most important category of the advantages of nationality is that relating to 
civilization at large. The question was previously raised of the importance of nationality 
to world culture. One of the predominant advantages derived from the system of nation- 
ality is that a variety of national lives enriches the general civilization of the world. 
There is no doubt that a diversity of cultures and traditions is desirable and that each 
nationality in living its own peculiar national life contributes to the common task of 
civilization. The world would be very dull and drab, indeed, were it not for a diversity 
of national cultures on the basis of differing proclivities and interests. Nationality has 
produced and preserved the differences in literature, art and architecture which are 
characteristic of different national groups. This diversity is a reflection of the variety 
which exists in nature. The benefit flowing from this diversity has been summed up as 
follows: 

“In the first place, as the destruction of individuality may destroy genius, so the 
attempt to make all groups of men exactly alike in their customs or creeds may destroy 
some special character of endurance or wit which may be developed even in a smal] 
nation. There is some special quality in every group which it would be well for the sake 
of the whole of humanity to preserve. But this can only be preserved if the group has 
an opportunity for characteristic development of its own laws and institutions. 

“Just as the individual should not model himself altogether upon someone else, even 
though he may receive hints and corrections from the study of others, so the nation 
should be conceived as having a separate character, distinct from that of any other 
nation. 

“If each national is to develop its own characteristics, then each nation is valuable 
to every other, not as a rival of exactly the same kind, but as a contrast ; and humanity 
at large is benefited by the preservation of so many distinct types. For the human race 
is not at its best when every man or every group is a copy of every other. Civilization 
progresses by differentiation as well as by assimilation of interests and character.” 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN A WORLD ORDER 


Tawney, Guy Allen. “Vox populi, vox dei.” Jour of Phil Psych and Sci Mcth 15:67-8, 
Jan. 31, 1918. 


International comity and justice must somehow find expression and embodiment in 
a world law that all peoples can safely confide in: world citizenship must somehow 
become a reality: and to this end it is supremely desirable that in the work of recon- 
struction after the war the right of the individual to liberty, his right to real opportu- 
nity, be made the central principle, the supreme end. For the only society that can be 
said to exist by divine right is the society of all mankind, and that is to say, the indi- 
vidual. The only absolute right is the right to become a person, and that is not so 
much a right as the moral end that all rights and duties should promote, the spirit and 
meaning of all law and custom, of all treaties and diplomacies. The great nation— 
indeed, the great world—is the one that in both its national and international policies, 
in all its laws and customs, fosters and protects the manhood of its citizens. The great 
question to be asked of a world, as of a nation, is not, Is it growing wealthier and 
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more populous? but rather, Is it producing better men and women? The greatest obstacle 
to the effective application of that principle at the present time is the sentiment of 
national superiority and privilege, the belief that the nation exists and evolves its life by 
a divine right, the sentiment that prompts the pitiful thought that if only we had kept 
out of the war we might have pursued our national ideals to some glorious moral con- 
summation while the rest of the world fought out the issue in which our future was 
supremely involved. 


Mecklin, John Moffatt. “The international conscience.” Int Jour of Ethics 29:288-9, 
April 1919. 


Apart from this interesting problem of the philosophy of history, the fact of supreme 
importance for the present discussion is that international ideals, whether expressed in 
law or lying fluid in public sentiment, are the result of the slow habituation of the 
thought of the average man under the discipline of his own national institutions. The 
problem of international peace is, therefore, ultimately one of surrounding the average 
man with a cultural incidence that will effectively mould his sentiments into an atti- 
tude that condemns war and seeks peace. Men who love peace and pursue it are the 
products of social institutions that encourage peace. When through pulpit, press, plat- 
form, selfish economic nationalism or otherwise we surround the average man with a 
social discipline that encourages the jingoistic attitude we need not be surprised when 
international friction arises to see the nation plunge unthoughtedly, even enthusiastically 
into war. Here is the unanswerable argument against compulsory military training in a 
democracy, or the creation of a great military establishment. 

There are two ways in which we may approach this problem of securing an interna- 
tional mind favorable to peace. One is the objective, the materialistic, the autocratic 
way; the other is the subjective, the psychological, the democratic way. The one looks 
on peace as something to be maintained through coercion, by means of leagues, arma- 
ments and international police. The other subordinates leagues and armaments as well 
as the entire disciplinary effect of domestic institutions and the national way of life 
to the organisation of a body of sentiments that will give to peace a substantial moral 
basis. The latter, or the democratic way, insists that instruments for the maintenance 
of peace can never outrun the state of feeling and intelligence necessary to make these 
instruments effective. International peace is a goal towards which we must work from 
the inner life of the nations themselves. No heaven storming idealistic scheme can ever 
coerce the world and force it to keep the peace, however just and pure the ideal may be. 
The social disciplines of the nations must seriously and soberly undertake the task of 
developing “men of good will.” In this respect all states, including democracies, have 
erred egregiously. We pass laws for great navies and armies. We frown down upon 
our neighbors from the top of a high tariff wall. We are hypersensitive on all matters 
of prestige and national honour. There are few or no chosen instrumentalities through 
which states consciously strive to effect better understandings with sister states. Nations 
somehow manage to make friends with each other in spite of politicians and diplomats. 
Through the universal note struck in art, for example, men have overleaped national 
barriers and found their way to each other's hearts. Sophocles, Phidias, Dan‘e, Raphael, 
Donatello, Mozart, Schubert, Goethe, Goujon, Watteau, Hugo, Rembrandt, and Shake- 
speare have done more than ail the diplomats and warriors rolled into one to make the 
whole world kin. 


Hocking, William Ernest. Man and the state. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1926. pp. 3, 4, 97-8, 130, 309-12, 315-24. 


To all efforts of men to coéperate, fate has attached a penalty. Whenever a com- 
mon interest exists, an antagonism of interest springs out of it. 


It is physically easier for men to live together than to live apart. It is morally 
easier for them to live apart than to maintain permanently a successful partnership or 
friendship. 


Life itself is individual, and the most significant things in the world—perhaps in 
the end the only significant things—are individual souls. Each one of these must work 
its own way to salvation, win its own experience, suffer from its own mistakes: “through 
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angers, losses, ambition, ignorance, ennui,” yes, and through crime and retribution, 
“what you are picks its way.” Any rule which by running human conduct into 
approved grooves saves men from this salutary Odyssey thwarts the first meaning of 
human life. 


The individual man thus becomes the apparent unit of political fabric: the inter- 
mediate associations become conveniences, not essentials. They may come and go: he 
remains. All their virtues are contained in him, as formally all his virtues were con- 
tained in them. 

But it is the state that helps him to stand apart from them. The individual is not 
the abstract and pre-political man of the contract theory; he is the man resident within 
the domain whom the state has found and given independence from his social swaddling 
clothes. Once more, then, the political bond had undertaken to stand by itself, more 
purely “territorial” than before; but now the change brings no catastrophe, unless 
the democratic revolutions were such,—no catastrophe, as yet, that involved loss of the 
state. The new bond has a sturdiness which the ancient lacked. 


To the human being, however, having power of this and other kinds is still more 
significant. To be in control of forces and to know himself in control is a right status 
for him, a status in which he feels himself in the line of his destiny. To be powerless 
is, so far, to fail of being human. Obversely, to live as a human being is to possess 
and use energy, to have the science of the powers of the world and to ride them, to be 
able to do and to make without assignable limit. There is an instinctive trait at the 
root of that part of the story of the Garden in which man was given authority over 
the rest of creation: every animal assumes control of his own prey, but man assumes that 
even the hidden springs of natural and supernatural power are to be subject to him. 
Man alone is the masterer of fire, the magician, the explorer, the domesticator and 
breeder, the scientist, the delver into the secrets of the gods, the being that finds a 
premonitory delight in probing the sources of his own terrors and pains. The will to 
live, in man, takes the form of the will to power, i. e., the will to ke in conscious know- 
ing control of such energies as the universe has, and to work with them in reshaping 
that universe. 

Thus understood, the quest of power is not merely in the interest of other needs, 
nor is it merely a search for another independent satisfaction. Power is an element in 
the good which all instinets seek. Man does not seek power merely that he may 
continue to eat: he cats that he may have power; and the mere pleasure of eating is 
far more than a gustatory satisfaction,—it is the satisfaction of passing from relative 
weakness to relative potency. He seeks power in the form of wealth, an abstract 
symbol for the mastery of nature: and this impulse which we call “economic” is 
peculiarly human, because it means that all instinets have material conditions for their 
satisfaction, and that these material conditions have been reduced to a common 
denominator and made subject to a single effort so that a thousand commands are 
contained in one. But he does not seek economic power merely that he may have what 
wealth will buy; he regards—and in spite of all the criticism of the ages directed at 
the man who forgets the end in the means, he rightly regards—economic success as 
itself a victory. There is no economic instinet, but the interest in the rational con- 
trol of the material conditions of life gains its profound strength from the will to 
power. The social instinct, in all its forms, has in it a promise of power: for it leads 
men, as we have noticed, to the right mounting and full use of their mental forces,— 
out of society man feels his best gifts wasted. I do not say that one seeks the com- 
pany of his kind because he wishes to be powerful, as if being powerful were some- 
thing else than being companioned: my point is that being companioned is, ipso facto, 
being in fuller power, having the peculiar leverages of a human being. 

The quest of power in this wide sense we may take, then, as an instinct which 
is in all instinets, the fundamental instinct of the human kind. Power per se is not the 
summum bonum: no one could be satisfied merely by swelling in power and using this 
abstraction without regard to what is achieved. But power is an inseparable ingredient 
of the human good, and so of whatever is desirable. Pleasure itself implies the con- 
sumption of energy, hence the possession of energy. And that more powerful concern 
for reality, which leads men to hold pleasure as secondary in worth, and even to seek 
pain, impels the human being not alone to know what powers are in his world, and 
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to regard such knowledge as a power, but to incorporate in himself such powers as fit 
him to deal with those external powers. The will to be real is one with the will 
to be a power among powers. 


It is an error to take the phrase, “the will to power,” as naming scmething already 
defined and understood, and especially as having some affiliation with arrogance, com- 
petitive selfishness, or Tower-of-Babel ambition. We are using it to designate a fact 
prior to all ethical quality, as a name for the vital impetus itself, and as a tentative 
and inadequate name, whose significance is the deepest problem of self-consciousness. We 
have the craving for potency: life is the process of learning what this craving means, 
in terms of the concrete program of living: only experience can instruct us in what 
ways this will to power can find its fitting satisfaction. The race and the individual 
experiment with many partially false interpretations of what they want, in the course 
of finding a true interpretation: we propose now to follow—in a mythically simplified 
fashion—the course of the typical development of the will to power in individual lL fe, 
noting how the major instincts are inserted in it. And in the course of this develop- 
ment we shall find the psychological foundation of the state. For the state exists for 
but of the whole man. Sociability 
and economic pressure are disqualified for this réle by the simple fact that they are 
partial aspects of human nature, derivatives of the will to power. 


the satisfaction, not of particular needs or impulses 





The social world into which the maturing will now enters, on its own account, 
is a mode of life governed by ideas. That is, there is a characteristic way of doing 
everything one has to do, from planting a field to courting a wife, from entering a 
college to calling a physician or getting a job; these customs, laws, economic systems, 
institutions, have to be thought in order to be lived in. And because ideas enter so 
deeply into its constitution, none of its forms are final; it is vulnerable to new and 
better ideas; it is continually being disturbed by them. And these new ideas are con- 
tinually being fought, trimmed, assimilated, built into institutions where they in turn 
contest the place with their successors. It is a world in which all forms of power play ; 
but in which all forms of power are subject to the power of ideas. 

This world is destined to initiate the newcomer into a further form of the will 
to power, namely power through ideas. For while he enters it as a learner, and 
apprentice, no living mind can exist long in such a structure without rethinking it; he 
will have ideas of his own: except for the impossible case of finding it perfect, one’s new 
power begins with his noting of defects, and from criticism he passes to proposals for 
alteration. He tries to build his idea into his society; he finds it resisted, he finds that 
he has something to do; and he finds that in doing it his will breathes in all its cells 
as if it had found more completely than before what it wants and why it exists. 

And he finds, further, than in so far as he wins power through his ideas, power- 
over men becomes completely merged with power-for them. For an idea can gain con- 
trol only by being understood by others, being rethought by them, becoming their 
property; to win control through an idea is in the same moment to become a servant. 
It is this notion of a completely mutua! and non-competitive power which, cscaping the 
notice of Hobbes and of Nictzsche, left their interpretations of human nature truncated, 
and of political life distorted, by the unresolved notions of domination, exploitation, and 
invidious class-distinction. In competitive types of power, the more one has, the less 
others have; in the case of power through ideas, the more one has, the more everyone 
has. 

In the form of the will to power through ideas the will reaches its maturity; but 
it has further experiences to meet which may modify its conception of its aim. 

Every man knows intuitively that power cf this personal variety is what he wants; 
but this knowledge gives him no certainty as to which of his ideas or qualities fully 
deserve to attain power. He has his convictions,—they clash with the convictions of 
others: he revises his own views; he learns to distrust self-consciousness as a guide to 
what is most valid in his thinking. It is well enough to have the will to serve; but cne 





may not insist on serving in his own way. 

One’s “idea” is, after all, not this or that fragmentary fancy; his idea is another 
name for himself. And this substantial and central idea is conveyed somehow in 
every deed, yet never wholly visible to the owner. One must either wait for the 
free appraisal of others, or else find some super-social sanction for his belief which 
wives him the certainty of a prophet, and makes its promulgation a duty. The art of 
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subordinating the personal and conscious in one’s thought to the super-personal and 
relatively subconscious is one which must be painfully learned; and in this discipline, 
the will to power is purged of the last strain of self-assertive presumption. 

For the will to power must suffer its disillusionment, and not seldom its tragic 
transformation. It must make its reckoning not alone with external evil, obduracy, 
chance, but with its own limitation, untimeliness, mistake. And as individuals vary, 
their reading of the outcome of such experiences will vary, and no type-picture can be 
anything but inept. 

Some, oppr 





sed by the incommensurableness between individual powers and _ his- 
toric tasks, suspicious of all conscious plans for changing the face of the world, 
retreat into a subjective existence. This may take the form of melancholy aloofness and 
nerveless pessimism toward action. It may lay hold of the Stoic distinction between 
the things in our power and the things not in our power, and retire with Boéthius 
into the citadel of self-command and the routine of duty. Or it may take the form 
of abandoning the effort toward a unitary object of will, relaxing into that immedi- 
acy of pleasure-tasting or the cult of individual “expression” from which the will to 
power was destined to save us by directing our energies outward. 

Some seek an other-worldly treasure, whose earthly aspect is that of power 
through sacrifice and loss, and the abandonment of worldly ambition. And still others 
reject the whole conception of power as inevitably contaminated with the quality of 
self-assertiveness, and seek to replace it with some form of the love for mankind. 

Some of these ways of reckoning with a disillusioned will to power, notably the 
last, represent simply the choice of another name for the same thing. The will to 
power through ideas implies the love and service of mankind. 

Others, however, in trying to omit something from the too great demands of 
ambition, surrender some clement which cannot be omitted from the good which the 
human wilt necessarily seeks, and which therefore reasserts itself. Thus, the altruist 
who wills the social weal and not his own, still desires something more than the social 
weal, namely, that this weal shall be forwarded by his efforts, apart from which his 
own excuse for existence would vanish. The world-fleer does not wholly transplant his 
treasure; for he still hopes that his view of other-worldly good will be transmitted 
to other minds of this world, and become a leaven which will transform human society. 
Whatever one’s final philosophy, it can never be held as a purely private result: as a 
supposed body of truth about the living world, there is inseparable from it the impulse 
to knead it into the self-consciousness of that world,—-a refinement, but not a surrender, 
of the will to power. All life has the self-propagating impulse; and when life takes 
the form of a person, self-propagation means incorporating in history that mode of 
seeing things which is at first unique in the person. 





Universalize thy maxim is the Kantian imperative of duty. Universalize thyself 
in thy effect is the inescapable imperative of happiness, or of the satisfaction of will. 

And in all alike, the will still strives for permanence of effect. As a biological 
being, man takes satisfaction in the continuance of his tribe: the promise that al- 
lures him is that his seed shall possess the land forever. As an active being, he wins 
his happiness in deeds and structures that have the quality of durability:—who does 
not remember with peculiar satisfaction the first piece of work of which he could say 
“This will last?” As a thinking being, man wills that a thought shall be lodged by 
him in the working currents of futurity. 

In Plato’s analysis of the will, all desires are forms of love, and all love is a 
form of the quest for immortality through propagation of the spiritual essence. A 
literal immortality in human history the individual person cannot have: but an im- 
mortality of effect, of the reproduced self, can be gained, and possibly, in some degree, 
always is gained. 

For this definition of the object of human will does not imply, as our defective 
discussion suggests, the conspicuous performances of exceptional men. It implies no 
more than is logically contained in the desire to count fcr something, to be worth 
keeping alive as a human personality. Whiting Williams, whose study of the minds 
of workingmen is in the best sense empirical, thus sums up hsi psychology: ‘As a 
practical simplification of the instinet-theory, our thesis proposes that the motivating 
purpose of all of us is our desire to establish and to enjoy the feeling of our worth as a 
person among other persons.” And if this worth-while-ness or counting-for-something 
is not illusory, it carries positive consequences which transmit their own kind, and so 
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persist. The conspicuous elements of history are but enlarged symbols of common 
experience. In some degree of clarity, a concrete or historic immortality is the un- 
abandonable goal of the will: it is what all men most deeply desire, so far as the 
will can be fulfilled in human existence. 

But even if the disillusionments of experience could lead men in their later years 
to resign their claim upon the fully human good, that claim would still be renewed 
by each succeeding generation. And thus the race will be held to the effort to set 
up such conditions as will make its fulfillment possible. What are these conditions? 

We are asking how it is possible for men to satisfy their wills. This is the same 
as to ask how they can attain what they most want, or how they can reach “the 
highest good”; only, we are not picturing this good as any final achievement or lump 
sum of happiness to be obtaincd at somc particular culminating moment; but rather 
as a steady report of living to consciousness, to the effect that one is rightly placed, 
is countine as a human being, is changing things in the direction in which they need 
to be changed and will stay changed, so that in one’s own way one is altering the 
universe for good, This awareness of power may be like that of the oarsman who in 
rowing with his crew is aware at each stroking of adding to the way of the boat; or 
it may be like that of the scientist who pushes a step farther into a standing puzzle 
of nature, or of some contcmplative mind that deepens its hold on the meaning of 
things. It is the nature of power not to be captured once for all but to grow and 
te continue; but our question is, how any such power as we have described is possible 
at all. 

It goes without saying that there are some things an individual must do for him- 
self, if his will is to be satisfied. Happiness must be tried for, and tried for intelli- 
gently. The will to power can easily be defeated by unfitness or untimeliness of per- 
formance, due to lack of self-knowledge or to ignorance of the world as it is. 

Accordingly one must do, and submit to, what is necessary to “find oneself,” i.e., 
to learn what one’s powers are: one must keep alive his contacts with his fellows, 
making them significant, not numerous; one must welcome criticism, lend himself to 
the process of trial and error, avoid pretence and fear illusion,—at all costs be real. 
One must try for self-mastery in respect to his seattering impulses and his technique 
of habit; and for a quick sensitiveness to the truth of values, about which all life 
aliens itself. And first of all, one must keep alive his inherent ambition, regarding that 
as the metaphysical requirement within him, and therewith the faith that happiness is 
possible for him. 

These are the things each one must do for himself. They are demands, certain of 
which are includ«d in the moral law, and certain others in the maxims of worldly 
visdom. We may sum them up as one’s duty, in the sense in which duty is the price 
of happiness paid in advance. 

But there are other conditions which no individual can supply for himself. 

Clearly, no individual can provide the permanence of his own effect. He can aim 
and cast his missile; but once it has left his hand its course is the business of the 
rest of the universe. If his work is to endure, one necessary condition is that it shall 
fall into a context which can supplement his transiency with its own durability. And 
what is not less important, relieve him of the dread of hopeless relativity in action, 
of treadmill or meaningless circular performance, by its own persistence of direction 
in time. 

Again, no individual can provide himself with sufficient knowledge, either of him- 
self or of his world. It is not complete knowledge that is required; for the deed 
that is to last need not be in any absolute sense a perfect deed—the phrase has no 
certain meaning: it need only be what the situation requires; the individual experi- 
ence gropes its way to such fitness of action by slow degrees. But society must help 
in the achievement of the insight that is to improve society. Adequate self-judgment 
and adequate assessment of the context into which an event is to fall, require induc- 
tion into an over-individual stock of wisdom. 

Finally, the best judged deed, if it is to have its due effect, must be received faiily 
and on its merits. It may fail through lack of a hearing, cr ill luck, or prejudice, 
or a hundred other mischances, It may fail throuch falling into a too well-satisfied 
society: In primitive and unprogressive communities men behave as though every- 
thine were already found out,—it is precisely in those places where men have mest to 
gain throuch new ideas that new ideas are least weleome, and personality most nearly 
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meaningless. Nothing short of a world of persons can completely secure the field for 
any new person, persons reasonably discontent, uncommitted, hopeful, and disposed to 
listen to him. [ut the best idea can only be sure of its due rceeeption in proportion 
as the wilder hazards are climinated and impersonal tests of performance established 
in society. 

These, then, are the conditions beyond individual control necessary to the satis- 
faction of the will to power in history: a permanent order, an available storehouse of 
acquired wisdom, the conquest of disorder by peace, and of chance by impersonal reason 
and justice. 

Note, too, that unless these conditions are secured, duty itself is weakencd and 
tends to disappear. And especially that fundamental duty of keeping ambition alive. 
For the will to try is dependent on the worth of trying: ambition can be considered a 
requirement of the universe only if the universe somehow provides the conditions for 
fulfilling it which the individual cannot provide for himself. Wi-hout these condit‘ons 
let us call them objective conditions—duty, and therewith personality, would be stunted 
at its source. 


And what are these but the conditions which the state exists to provide? 


Mahaffy, John Pentland. “International jealousy.”’ Nineteenth Cen 39:529, April 1896. 


A dispassionate inquirer who should attempt to estimate individual virtues and vices 
from the general character of nations or of men, might easily be persuaded that jeal- 
ousy was not a defect, but a merit, in human nature. There is the highest authority 
for attributing this quality even to beings absolutely perfect in other respects. ‘The 
Lord thy God is a jealous God, visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children, even 
to the third and fourth generation,” is a text we all hear every week; and Herodotus, a 
perfectly independent authority, living in another era and amid widely different circum- 
stances from the author just cited, says, with strange coincidence of thought, “The 
Deity is jealous, and will allow none but himself to have high thoughts.” If 
days, therefore, jealousy was thought not unworthy of the Deity, in the 
find the most august human beings—emperors and presidents—making 


in old 
present we 
themselves the 
mouthpiece of a similar feeling in the nations which they represent, and earning 
widespread popularity for uttering its voice for their people. We speak, too, with re- 
spect of any man who is jealous of his honour, or a jealous guardian of the purity 
of his house. 


3urns, Cecil Delisle. “When peace breaks out."”” Int Jour of Ethics 26:85-6, Oct. 1915. 


The moral issue is not a mere repetition of the old problem of the rights of the 
individual against the state. We have lived down the controversy between the Indi- 
vidualists and the Idealists of the nineteenth century. We take it for 


granted that 
“The State’ whatever that means, cannot be simply the “hindrance 


of hindrances”: 
the ideal of government is not, as the extreme Individualists said, the abolition of gov- 
ernment. There are no “rights” of the individual against the state. But neither 
there any “rights” of the state against the individuals, as the Idealists held. To 
press the problem in that way is to put fiction to fight fiction: the 
philosophy but it has hardly any importance in real life. 

The state is an independent institution for the attainment of a common political 
good. The good is the good of individuals; that it is common makes no difference to 
the distinction between the individuals who seek it. For that good, in maintenance of 
that institution, some actions are necessary in some circumstances some in others. Thus 
in peace the actions necessary for maintaining the state are different from those neces- 
sary in time of war. But both in peace and in war the actions necessary for main- 
taining the state are to be valued by reference to the value of the institution itself. Is 
it morally right to act in this way for this purpose? That is the problem. The answer 
depends upon our understanding of the purpose for which the state exists: not indi- 
vidual against state, nor state against individual, but the nature of the purpose for 
which the state exists—that we must decide 
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THE INDIVIDUAL IN A DEMOCRACY 


Cox, George Clarke. “Individuality through democracy.” Jour of Phil Psych and Sci 
Meth 12:93-4, Feb. 18, 1915. 


It is important to emphasize the value of individuality, not merely as opposed to 
the social unit, but as an end in itself. The conception of the individual was largely 
that of Professor Warner Fite, modified by the philosophy of Avenarius, which dces not 
demand self-consciousness of the individual, but merely complete self-expression. As a 
simple matter of fact, all men do seek their own will, not the will of the group. 

There are two sharply contrasted views of the proper relation of the individual 
to the state, viz., the Teutonic view, which is also Platonic and aristocratic, and the 
Anglo-American view, represented by Spencer, Mill, and Fite. This is truly demo- 
cratic in that it does not impose any will upon any other. It is tending to be ob- 
secured today in America by state socialism. Dewey and Tufts scem to emphasize the 
view that, in the final analysis, man lives for the group. This is denied as a matter 
of fact. 

Democracy consists, not in any specific form of constitution, but in that temper 
which would set free every individuality to be itself in so far as this is consistent with 
a like freedom for all others. Greater values thus develop than under any conception 
of man’s relation to his group; but even if they did not, there would be no way of 
stopping the democratic movement. The submerged and terrorized individualities of the 
greater part of mankind are emerging. No man whose equal participation in group 
activity is denied can feel any group responsibility. Every man flouted by his group 
has a good case against it. 

But because of the undeniable fact of the inequality of natural endowments, true 
democracy does not produce leveling, but differentiation and opportunity. Moreover, 
far from destroying the state, the growth of individuality is the only sure guarantee 
of its permanence, since there will be no suppressed wills. 

Men are in danger of forgetting the highest of all values,—self-direction. Utilita- 
rianism, apparently democratic, is essentially aristocratic in the bad sense—it sup- 
presses minorities. The true individualist is concerned for other individuals, not from 
altruistic motives, but to guarantee himself against suppression; and he is not wedded 
to any form of the state, but is opportunist and Fabian in policy. 


Alexander, Hartley Burr. “Liberty and democracy.” Int Jour of Ethics 27:135, Jan. 
1917. 


The history of human conduct shows nothing more certainly than that an idea 
may be both moving and powerful without being either clear or consistent. The his- 
tory of American political idealism is but an added illustration of this. From the 
beginning we have been greatly stirred by the symbols of liberty, but we have given 
little thought to its essence. Certain elements, to be sure, stand out with eminence, yet 
none of them go to the marrow of the conception, even as it affects our practice. 
On the other hand, liberty has come to mean for us an exaggerated individualism 
the pursuit of happiness carried to the extreme of do-as-you-please and mind-your-own- 
business. Jefferson’s aphorism, “that government is best which governs least,” is the 
typical expression of this notion in political philosophy. On the other hand, liberty 
has been assumed to imply a social equality of citizen with citizen which all human 
organization is strenuous to deny. What we call our democracy is the current expres- 
sion of this notion, socially represented by our willingness to “mix,” as we say. Its 
noblest verbal embodiment is the great determination of Lincoln “that we here highly 
resolve that government of the people, for the people, and by the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


Swabey, Marie Collins. “The rational character of the democratic principle.” Int 
Jour of Ethics 35:143, Jan. 1925. 


It needs scarcely to be pointed out that democracy, since it accords the individual 
the power to govern, assumes that he possesses a capacity for sovereignty. The seat of 
this capacity, as has been said, can only be his reason, since in reason alone is to 
be found that breadth of view and levelness of vision which equips man for judgment of 
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the world. Reason lifts man above the sphere of particular existences, and invests 
him with peculiar powers of independence and universality. These powers, both in 
their theoretical form and as applied to human relations under the names—shall we 
say—of liberty and equality, possess great significance for democracy. On the one 
hand, man, in so far as he shares the independence of reason, is autonomous, self- 
directing and freed from bondage to things irrational, since reason—-and what is guided 
by it—obeys only such laws as are rationally self-imposed. While carried over to prac- 
tical and political relations, this same independence of reason reveals itself as the 
guaranty of the liberties of the individual, since the frecdom of every man in a po- 
litical sense goes back to the postulate incorporated in government that the will of 
the individual as embodied in the laws and otherwise is sovereign and legislative just 
in so far as, and because it is, the expression of a sound and unfettered understand- 
ing. The universality of reason, on the other hand, provides man with a vision of 
the whole and with the desire to take everything into account. It is by virtue of 
this comprehensiveness of standpoint gained from reason that man is led, in the sphere 
of human relations, to recognize the points of view of other men as cqually valid with 
his own, and which constrains him to acknowledge that men’s relations with one 
another can only rest upon the postulate of their equality. 


Vaschide, Nicolas, and Binet-Valmer, Gustave. “Elite of democracy.” Monist 14:429-34, 
442-4, 450-1, April 1904. 


Democracies, or at least the French democracy, neglect systcmatically today the 
select individual. The heroes whom they admire, whom they patronize, whom they ele- 
vate to rule over them, must first of all renounce their own individuality, must ke noth- 
ing but the echo of the desires and the tastes of social groups. The masses admire 
themselves in their representatives and they admire nothing but their representatives. 

And this is deplorable. 

In the first attempts at human society—if we may believe the specialists who have 
devoted themselves to reconstructing the physiognomy of that society—the victory be- 
longed solely to the possessor of muscular power. The élite individual was the strong 
individual. Among savages of the present day, whom, according to Feuerbach, we 
must consider as belonging to a backward society yet one quite as old as our own, 
psychical qualities have come into play, and cunning—not to speak of intelligence—is 
employed in the service of brute force. The élite savage controls his subjects by know- 
ing how to apply his force. He must not forget that these tribes have their tradi- 
tions, their past, which compels their chiefs to follow certain paths, and which intro- 
duces new complications. But even here force retains its aureole. It is always vic- 
torious. It has been modificd somewhat. Aided by cunning, by intuitive and elemen- 
tary cunning, this force, which is triumphant from the social point of view, approaches 
perceptibly that which is manifested by every human organism in the struggle for 
existence. The élite individual exists as such among savages. It is hard to imagine that 
groups of élite could grow up among them. 

Ancient societies, which became organized under the influence of divers motives— 
emotional, religious, economic—-gave legal sanctions to these individuals. The victors 
united to impose their will upon the vanquished. They established castes. The supe- 
rior castes determined the duties, the obligations and even the sensations of the inferior 
castes. India is the classic example of this sort of social formation. Here the élite 
are no longer determined in accordance with a criterium of brute force. Barriers are 
erected in society. Ruling families constitute the élite, and it is only in this priv- 
ileged sphere that individuals can in their turn distinguish themselves and become 
élite individuals. 

Later a new element enters into play. Among the Greeks we do not find castes, 





but. social classes, and the élite are no longer exclusively the ruling class. Superior indi- 
viduals may spring from any family. Generals, artists, philosophers, priests and oracles, 
orators and courtesans labor together to create the genius of the race. Over against 
Aristides, Leonidas, Themistocles—in whom, despite their readiness to sacrifice thcm- 
selves for the common good, we shall perhaps recognize after all representatives of 
the conquerors by cunning force—-over against these superior individuals, who direct and 
govern, these military chiefs, arise Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, philosophers, orators, 
poets, tragedians, select individuals, themselves holding a very definite place in the 
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history of their city, and this thanks to intellectual works, which present no immedi- 
ate interest for the government of the city. In another study we shall return to this 
prodigious period. Never was the individual freer to manifest his powers. But there 
were so many slaves in this fair Hellas that to be born Greek was after all to belong 
to a superior caste. 

Among the Romans this intellectual and artistic aristocracy, while not attaining 
quite the same prestige, exists alongside the ruling aristocracy. However, the Hellenic 
conception was modified; in Rome caste resumed its full power; patricians and plebeians 
were required by law to maintain the relation of superior and inferior. 

From this point it seems as though we were returning upon our steps. The barba- 
rian invasions restored the entire power of brute force and of cunning force. In the 
train of a chief galloped unorganized troops, and power of muscle alone establishes 
a hierarchy in the mob that follows Attila. Yet, in truth, the Intellectual aristocracy 
was not dead; it was wretched and persecuted. In Byzantium it appears, emotional and 
confused. On the banks of the Bosphorus Greek metaphysics mingled with naissant 
Christianity and with Oriental superstitions. While the emperor, the victorious soldier, 
owes his throne to his force, he trembles before the religious factions which were 
led by individuals in a state of exaltation and intoxicated with ideas. 

In the Occident when the barbarians plan to profit by their victory we see an 
intellectual aristocracy arise; the papacy is organized. The church, and the monaster- 
ies especially, with their monks constantly bending over manuscripts brought from 
the Levant and filled with the knowledge of Greek philosophy, of Aristotle and Plato, 
cultivate and direct the thoughts of men. And thus we have a new development—two 
ruling classes organizing side by side: a military and an intellectual aristocracy. 

But the second of these is no longer a national élite. It has a tendency to become 
a cosmopolitan aristocracy. Its power increases daily. Consider the Crusades. Here 
a few dreamers carry the military élite off their feet and for a time dominate force 
and use it for their own ends. 

Next, alongside these two bodies of ruling élite—the already international church 
and the military nobility—there appear once more dissenting and independent élite. As 
in Greece, pocts, philosophers, artists contribute to human development. The renais- 
sance spreads over Italy and France. But this third élite seems to be in vassalage 
to the other two. The church, if it does not absorb it, is flatly hostile to it. Luther and 
Calvin, the reformers, are individuals who enter into conflict with the reigning intel- 
lectual élite, just as the latter in its day had combatted the military élite. The Ref- 
ormation conquers a part of Europe. As happens in all such cases, its leaders labor 
to secure organization. The ruling intellectual élite is divided. The Catholic Church 
remains international. The reformed church is factional, is national, and these two 
powers alike oppress the individual. The Spanish inquisition scarcely surpasses the 
pastors of Geneva in intolerance. Michael Servetus, the revolutionary pantheist, is burned 
at the stake 

Nevertheless the labors of independent individuals go on. A fourth élite is created, 
or rather the élite consisting of artist and philosophers before the Reformation continues 
its task, aided and often encouraged by the monarchs. It was individuals independent 
of all organizations who prepared the way for the French Revolution. Before this is 
launched we note indeed a certain number of secret societies with more or less power, 
which afford to these isolated individuals the opportunity to exchange views, but we 
think that the importance of these fraternities should not be exaggerated. The achieve- 
ment of a Voltaire, of a Rousseau, was in our opinion more important than the, to 
be sure, interesting activity of Free Masonry. In fact, the latter will pretty nearly 
represent the efforts of these free individuals to transfer their conceptions from the 
field of abstract ideas to the domain of facts. Once again, as in the time of the Cru- 
sades and of the Reformation, the labor of individuals animates an organized, intel- 
lectual élite, which in its turn, utilizes brute or cunning force, or, in short, the mili- 
tary élite. After the downfall of Napoleon I, despite the power of the “congregation,” 
the élite which really called forth the events of 1789 did not disappear. It was merely 
resolved into its elements. Thus it again became potent. Never were ideologists so 
plentiful. Economists begin to propound social problems. The coming of democracy is 
at hand. It is ever the same phenomenon repeated—the isolated individual of an unor- 
ganized intellectual élite prepares the way for a social revolution, and the formation of 
new, organized, intellectual élites; that is to say, of élites which apply themselves di- 
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rectly to transforming the thought of the masses in order to make use of the force of 
the masses. 

Today this social revolution has been acccmplished in France in some measure. Be- 
fore proceeding to the study of contemporary governments let us make note of the 
fact that we have observed constantly in this rapid survey that human evolution is 
guided by individuals. No sooner is an association formed to impose a new con- 
ception upon the populace than other superior individuals go to work, and it is their 
labor that prepares the way for the future. All the great scientific discoveries, all the 
great religious, metaphysical and social ideas are the work of individuals. 

But there are those who claim that these individuals are, on the contrary, merely 
the echo of organized groups, the representatives of the universal knowledge of their 
day. To which it may be replied: If Lamarck and Newton, for instance, profited by 
this knowledge it was surely in themselves and because of their mysterious genius—mys- 
terious, I repeat, for what do we know of the origin of genius?—that the synthesis 
was accomplished of all the elements which were furnished to them (this we freely 
admit) by organized élites. 

Now they derived from this synthesis new conclusions, which were not always ac- 
cepted by those very persons to whom these constructive heroes owed the elementary 
materials of their structures. So that, if the élite individuals are the echoes of the 
learned multitude, we would say that they give back to this multitude their voice so 
transformed that they themselves do not recognize it. And this transformation, which 
is the peculiar work of isolated individuals, is the very kernel of progress. 

It is therefore necessary, first of all and even solely, to secure to each individual 
his particular and especial development. 


In truth, our fondness for sociology, this science which sees in men only fragments 
of a mass, interferes too much with our considering the man himself, the springs of 
his action, the feelings which cause him to love life for life’s sake, and to love science 
in general, not your science. 

A century has passed since the Revolution broke the ancient molds in order to 
permit all citizens to develop freely, and never was the individual who wished to develop 
freely more trammeled than in our day in his struggles for independence. Never was 
he more swallowed up in the mass. He constitutes a part of an “amorphous whole” 

Society. He possesses rights only in so far as his rights do not embarrass society. 
He possesses no other power but that devolved upon each social unit—of naming the 
representative élite. As soon as he has exercised this power he becomes a subordinate 
wheel in a formidable machine. And even his representative, his delegate, is only a 
unit of another multitude, which, while commissioned to rule everything, to regulate 
everything in the name of society, merely devotes itself to trying to establish social 
harmony. To this harmony these beings sacrifice the originality of themsclves and of 
others. They decree that the best morality is that which secures the good operation of 
the institutions which they govern. They direct us to act in such a manner that our 
actions will not disturb the order which they have declared necessary to the welfare 
of the state. They expect to prepare for the future by regulating the emotions of our 
children by giving them such philosophic instruction as they themselves have chosen. 
They teach them the code, they mould their doubts, they select their regrets and direct 
their enthusiasms. And all this, once more, they accomplish by laboring solely to facili- 
tate the mutual relations of men. 

These relations alone absorb attention. They put oil upon the wheels and do not 
perceive that these wheels operate because a higher power impels them. They have 
never turned their eyes toward this power. They do not feel it in themselves. In 
the motors of today the oilers are automatic. They too are parts of the mechanism. 
It is the same with the chosen representatives of our modern élites. They consider 
themselves as wheels, as units of the mass. 

And they cannot consider themselves otherwise. Their abnegation is natural. Are 
they not the results of human groups. And are not these groups brought together 
by the self-denial of each one for the sake of the common interests? The elector 
has sacrificed his individuality, of his own free will, thanks to the education which 
society has given him, he has regarded it as soft wax, capable of melting and mingling 
in a larger mass. Thus he sets an example for his representative; the only power 
that devolves upon him is used, not independently, but in submission to the discipline 
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of a party, a school, a system, a scientific or political church. He has not chosen 
the delegate who will best express his personal and individual aspirations, but the 
delegate who could be chosen also by those units of the mass whom he himself most 
resembles. He voluntarily obliterates himself in a joint-stock multitude. We shall meet 
this multitude again in all the social categories, in all classes. It is constantly inferior 
to the individuals who compose it. Whether we are dealing with a parliament or 
an academy, it is always dominated by the one of its members who represents the most 
“values.” In order to represent values in a multitude one must be able to bend 
to its demands at the very time when one would like to impose a new conception 
upon it, must be able to sacrifice to it a portion of oneself, and since the members of 
the representative élite make this sacrifice—in fact, the most important of all—in order 
to mass social units behind their own ambition, why wonder when they endeavor to 
impose upon their contemporaries and on future generations a uniform mode of thought? 
They wish to govern beings who will get together easily, and this is why they feach 
the people uniform morals, official science, and persuade them little by little that the 
sole duty of an individual consists in solidarity with the rest of mankind, in making 
the mutual relations of men more easy and agreeable. 

They are logical with themselves, these people, who, in the governing assembly, are 
foreed to shape themselves after the image of their party, when they try to compel the 
nation also to model itself upon a single type, and they are logical, furthermore, when 
they declare that the nearer an individual approaches this type, the more worthy he is 
to take his seat among them and share in their glory. 

But this typical individual, being the creation of a majority which is of necessity 
forbidden to neglect a single one of its members, can be in his turn only an average 
individual as compared with the members of this majority. However, the entire pres- 
ent social organization is laboring to produce this mediocre being. The university 
and the government are alike working to this end. 

As soon as he has left his family the pupil learns to submit to the exigencies of 
programs. He is subjected to masters who themselves are amenable to the decrees of 
the minister of education, and the minister remains in power only on condition that 
he show a common purpose with parliament. The social edifice rests with its entire 
weight upon the originality of the child’s mind. 

Programs of study guide him to the secondary examinations. The pupil must ob- 
tain the “satisfecit’ of the managing élite if he wishes to profit by the learning he 
has already acquired. And now we come to the competitive examinations. We are 
attempting to discover the best in this gathering of candidates. The best? Those 
whose originality will jar least the majority of the judges. And thus selection works 
from one competition to another. Having reached the end of his official instruction, 
the young man, if, indeed, he is still young, has so devoted himself to avoiding offense 
to any of his masters by his own initiative that he cannot even recall his early enthu- 
siasms. He is cowed and muzzled. Have no further fear lest he rebel against official 
learning. 


And how will the society that we would pave the way for deal with such men? 
Would not Hugo in his age burst the narrow bounds of a phalanstery? 

Ah, well! we must create men who burst the bounds of phalansteries; but to 
bring this about we must struggle with ourselves; we must repeat to ourselves con- 
stantly that we must never lower ourselves to the mob, that body whose sole func- 
tion should be to nourish individuals by consuming itself—that the multitude has not 
the right, even through the medium of its representative élite, to judge élite indi- 
viduals ; that we need to exalt ourselves for ourselves; that even the average individual 
must find in himself the force of living, the fuel of his own energy; that he will find 
this sustenance in himself alone and not in that rhythmic organization where all the 
data are lacking. We must cry aloud that the élite individual must rise without con- 
cerning himself about the opinion of his contemporaries. 

Whoever rises, though solitary, toward an ideal labors better for mankind than 
the tribune who concerns himself about all mankind. 

Yes, we hate tight-rope dancers. We are disciples of Nietzsche, presumptuous and 
beside ourselvés. But more mad than Nietzsche himself, for if we were creating a 
Zarathustra he would not descend to the mob to address it. He would write his book 
slowly, in his solitude, and forgetting it upon the peak where he was dreaming, he 
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would be unconcerned, for he would know that no force is ever lost that has once 
manifested itself powerfully, and he would have confidence. Some passer-by would 
find his book when the time for it was fulfilled. 

But behold! We have combined to write these studies. Oh, the melancholy sym- 
bol! Who was it that said that it would soon be impossible for a single brain to 
accomplish the synthesis of the universe? We make no claim of doing it, and yet 
we have combined. In this association may at least no particle of our two person- 
alities be lost! We do not unite them to bring them toward a commonplace ideal. One 
shall be added to the other, and if some confusion results, better this confusion, these 
conflicts, than any most perfect regulation, which should make our discussion mediocre 
and commonplace! 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND AUTHORITY 


Demos, Raphael. “On the decline of authority.” Int Jour of Ethics 36:251-2, 260-2, 
April 1926. 


Authority, whether in the form of the superior individual or of tradition, mani- 
fests itself in different ways. It may embody itself in an organized institution which 
proclaims the truth as a dogma and claims absolute assent for it. The church, the 
Bible, Aristotle in the Middle Ages, any official doctrine, are cases in point. Or it 
may embody itself in custcm and in unconscious opinion which, for all their being 
unorganized, exact implicit obedience in no less degree; witness the force of custom 
in matters of conduct and etiquette. Or it may express itself informally and tenta- 
tively, inviting criticism rather than resenting it. . . . . 

Today we are inclined to denounce authority—whether of the expert, or of the 
prophet, or of tradition—as incompatible with the democratic ideals of equality and 
freedom. The individual is encouraged to regard himself as being as good as anyone 
else, that is to say, as competent a judge as anyone else, on any matter under the 
sun, and the instinctive feeling of reverence for wisdom as embodied in the social 
inheritance or in the views of qualified experts is being weakened. The spirit of the 
age interprets independence as inconsistent with respect for tradition or with disci- 
pline of any sort: “I will do this in my own way and I will listen to advice from 
no one” is the motto of the extreme individualist. 


Taking the word in the general sense in which I have defined it, I should now 
like to ask whether authority is a good thing in itself. This is quite different from 
asking whether it is good under the circumstances. True enough, in our present state 
we find authority useful, but does not its value spring from our lack, and would not 
the fuller development of personality mean the ability to dispense with authority al- 
together? Does it not compromise the dignity of man that he should have to invoke 
authority? Were we gods, creating a world and limited by nothing, would we make 
a place for authority? 

To rely upon authority is to accept an idea not quite proved or explained to our 
satisfaction; it is for reason to come up against brute fact. Now, man is always in 
the midst of circumstances, some of which his will must recognize as final; reason 
itself, even when guided by its own insight, has to submit to an absolute datum in the 
sense that it must make a stop at some stage of the process of explanation and adopt 
some premises without proof. These are all phenomena of limitation; logic expresses 
the limitation of the intellect by the principles of validity, and authority, its limi- 
tation by other intellects or wills. Is such limitation a good thing in itself? The 
query brings us into the obscurest regions of metaphysics. In some sense, limitation 
lies at the root of things, entering into the very definition of being. Nothing in 
reality is wholly self-determined; each event in nature is limited by the community 
of other events, and all together, by the general laws of nature. Limitation canal- 
izes activity and thus makes it effective; in art form limits expression and gives it 
force. Man imposes limits upon himself when the external conditions do not impose 
them upon him. To play a tennis game is not to be free to throw the ball any 
where we please, but to devise rules, to set up a net, to draw up lines, and to cir- 
cumscribe in a variety of ways our freedom to deal with the ball. Some limitation 
of the individual by other individuals seems therefore necessary-—whatever the degree 
of his perfection—-for the proper realization of his potentialities. 
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In authority, the individual reaches beyond himself into the life of the whole; 
self-limitation is only the other side of self-expansion, in the same sense in which 
the feeling of resistance is really our consciousness of an external world. The ques- 
tion again recurs: Is it not a defect in the individual that he should not contain 
the whole in himself? No—to be self-contained is itself a defect. This has the ap- 
pearance of paradox, but only the appearance of it. Life is full of occasions when 
we would do anything to escape ourselves; we plunge into work or into play or into 
the crowd because we feel the atmosphere of individuality stifling. Self-sufficiency is 
a deceptive ideal; it means a life without surprise and without achievement. People 
will take up duties, and even drudgery, in order to escape the responsibility of order- 
ing their own lives completely. No matter how perfect the individual, there is some 
thing essentially imperfect in the state of being an individual, which drives the person 
beyond himself. And in appropriating tradition, or in following a leader, the indi- 
vidual is simply overflowing beyond his own boundaries and fusing with the wider 
world of humanity and of history. 


THE CURTAILMENT OF INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY IN THOUGHT 
AND ACTION 


Wilde, Norman. “The attack on the state.”” Int Jour of Ethics 30:369-71, July 1920. 


Turning from the consideration of these special aspects of pluralism and looking 
at the movement as a whole, I am impressed by a vague sense of misdirected energy. 
The aim is to safeguard the rights of the individual and of groups as against the 
state, the means suggested is the reduction of the state to the level of other institu- 
tions. In effect, this seems to mean reliance upon new forms of political organization, 
specifically, upon decentralization. Refuse to organize at all, says the anarchist, and 
trust to the sound instincts of human nature. Organize loosely, counsels the pluralist, 
so shall your liberties be conserved. But if the government gets its power for good 
or evil solely from the people, no mere constitutional changes can give real relief from 
the potential tyranny of the people. It is like relying for temperance reform upon 
taking the pledge, or for peace, upon scraps of paper. It is not the pledge, but the 
will back of it, that gives security; not the contract, but the will to keep it, that 
lies at the basis of the state. 

The problem of liberty in the state, as in the individual, is ultimately a moral 
problem arising from the opposition of interests and of value. So far as community 
is imperfect, so far as there exist insistent antagonisms, the individual and the group 
are at the mercy of the dominant antagonising power. No matter what the paper 
pledges, there will be no more liberty for the citizens than there is justice and sym- 
pathy in their characters. It is as true of a democracy as of an autocracy that the 
character of the government depends upon that of the rulers. The vital problem is, 
therefore, not one of machinery or external organization, but of the unification of per- 
sonal interests and public opinion, of the realization of a true community life. A 
transfer of power from one group or association to another is only a superficial rem- 
edy so long as the clash of interests remains. A local group can as effectively limit 
the individual as can the state and it is, indeed, as a protection against group tyranny 
that the state finds much of its justification. It is in this emphasis upon the necd for 
a real unification of social life that Miss Follett’s work is so important. It presents 
community, not as an actual fact, but as a task to be accomplished, and accomplished 
not by compromise, but by a real transformation and integration of wills. This inte- 
gration, however, is but an ideal and as long as it remains so there will always be 
compromise and partial frustration whatever may be the political organization adopted. 
It is, indeed, the absence of this perfect integration that gives rise to the state and 
justifies its existence—it is the evidence of our imperfect nature. The very essence of 
the state is force. If, then, the state is necessary, it is surely not the part of wisdom 
to attempt to destroy or dilute its essence and thus render it incapable of performing 
its function. It is not force that is dangerous but the will embodied in it. The prob- 
lem, therefore, is not that of limiting sovereignty, but of educating the sovereign. 

And this conception of the political problem as ultimately one of education, sug- 
gests the final comment on the pluralistic tendency as at present formulated. It has 
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the defects of its virtues. With its eyes fixed upon the discords of historic states it 
denies the reality of a general will and warns against the danger to liberty of confusing 
the idea with the actual and endowing the imperfect state with a prestige and authority 
not warranted by its character. It is this resolute realism that constitutes its strength. 
But it is one thing to emphasize the particular in life and another thing to deny the 
presence of the universal. Reality is always a process of the realization of form in 
matter and materialism and absolutism are equally inadequate to the facts. But political 
reality tends to be conceived by the pluralists as a mass of particulars in purely ex- 
ternal relations to one another. It is true that these particulars are now conceived of as 
groups rather than as individuals, but this change in the unit marks no advance toward 
concreteness so long as the group represents an abstract aspect of life and the individual’s 
relation to it remains mechanical. There are the functional groups, appealing to the 
particular interests and representing the partial man, but nowhere do we find the in- 
cluding group appealing to the conerete interest and representing the whole man. 
The abstract and imperfect personality of the group with its limited interests is sub- 
stituted for the real personality of the individual, whose interest in the universal, in 
community, finds no institutional expression. While, therefore, we can be grateful to 
the pluralists for their insistence that political theory must be realistic, we must also 
insist that it be adequately realistic, recognizing in social life not merely the failures 
of universality but the equally significant fact of the interest in universality and the 
need for its organization in the state. 


Demos, Raphael. “On the decline of authority.” Int Jour of Ethics 36:247, April 1926. 


Historical progress has been said to consist in the rise of freedom. Our epoch 
prides itself on its rediscovery of the right of private judgment, which had long 
lain buried in the vast, dim consciousness of the Dark Ages. In matters of scien- 
tifie belief we have shaken off allegiance to authority, no matter how venerable, and 
trust to experiment; in matters of religion and philosophy we proclaim with increas- 
ing emphasis the right of each person to accept an opinion only in so far as it com- 
mends itself to his unaided reason ; and in art and in conduct, and throughout the breadth 
and length of life, the hold of tradition seems to grow steadily weaker, and the indi- 
vidual to emerge as the master of his spiritual being. The inner light of personal 
experience is outshining the outer light of racial experience. We are facing the decline 
of authority, and we are facing it not only with no regret, but with elation. 


McClure, Matthew Thompson. “Pragmatism and democracy.” Jour of Phil Psych and 
Sei Meth 15:486, Aug. 29, 1918. 


The leading ideas of pragmatism are flexibility, adaptation and compromise. Such 
concepts involve one at once in a system of relationships. Plato taught long ago that 
justice is a social matter and that until one has had a little experience he can not 
tell what it is. That is to say, right, equality, liberty—these are not abstract and 
absolute things; they imply personal and social relations. Each of us is bound to his 
fellows by a thousand vital ties. Compromise means a willingness to recognize those 
ties and to make our plans in the light of that recognition. To introduce compromise 
as a social ideal is to provide for a philosophy of liberalism. It is also to introduce 
human feeling into social practise and thereby to provide for a philosophy of human- 
ity. And these are, I dare say, the germinal ideas for a philosophy of democracy. 


_THERE MUST BE OPPORTUNITY FOR INDIVIDUAL GROWTH 
AND EXPRESSION 


Wilde, Norman. “The problem of liberty.”” Int Jour of Ethics 33:292-3, April 1923. 


The possibilities of divergence between democracy and liberty become more evident 
when we distinguish political from social democracy. The former means the equal 
right of all men to share in government, either directly or through their representa- 
tives: the latter implies such a form of social organization that each man shall be 
recognized for what he is intrinsically worth. A socially democratic society, therefore, 
is one in which the binding force of conventions is at a minimum, and the indi- 
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vidual is given the freest opportunity for self-expression. But to be one’s self is not 
to be someone else, and hence the loosening of social restrictions should tend to the 
development of originality and difference. Men should cease to be unvarying repe- 
titions of a single type and become uniquely their own personal selves. Quantity would 
cease to be significant, for there would be no human unit, each individual having his 
own worth and meaning. In such a society men would mind their own business and 
cease to trouble themselves over the fact that others were cast in different molds. 
Opportunity to be different would be freely granted. 

To speak of this as a democratic, rather than an aristocratic, society may seem to 
some a bit of pleasant irony, but such is not the intention. It may be morally aristo- 
cratic, if you will, in its recognition of personal distinctions, but it is socially demo- 
cratic in its denial of privilege and of fixity of class distinction. It is a society in which 
the people, as individual human beings, obtain the largest measure of free expression ; 
in which they are not merely units in a census, but persons in a community. The 
opportunity for development, in an aristocratic society confined to the few, is here 
possessed by the many; the expression of human nature in all its many-sidedness being 
recognized as necessary to the completeness of the common good. In this way alone 
can the demos really come into its own. 

Social democracy, when understood in this sense, is thus seen to involve liberty, 
and it may seem that political democracy should have the same implication and be the 
necessary condition of the former; but when we examine its principles and sugges- 
tions the connection seems not so inevitable. It is true that both emphasize the people, 
but whereas one, as we have seen, recognizes their essential quality as individuals, 
the other merely counts them as voters. To put it in the old utilitarian formula, po- 
litical democracy means that every one is to count for one and no one for more than 
one. The principle is one of equality: as voters, no man is better than any other 
man, or even different from any other man. Spendthrift and banker, wise man and 
fool are all alike on election day. Votes are counted, not weighed. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND PATRIOTISM 


Eastman, Max Forrester. ‘Patriotism: a primitive ideal.”” Int Jour of Ethics 16:481-2, 
July 1906. 


Virtue dissolves in indiscriminate altruism, and the balancer of sympathy is justice. 
Justice is above the distinction of ego and alter, above the distinction of earth and 
mars, and enters from the sky into human society, as anarchy, oligarchy, and tyranny 
withdraw. It appeared first as temperance in the individual, then as law in the fam- 
ily, then in the tribe, then in the state and nation—a distributing to individuals or 
units of their rights regardless of their power to seize them, and a right valuation of 
their worth made without compulsion from them. This was achieved socially as lesser 
units of authority acknowledged themselves equal parts of a greater unit; and thus 
far the greatest unit is the nation. Theoretically then, social justice reigns within 
the civilized nations, but these larger units still live together in a state of anarchy 
verging towards tyrannic oligarchy. The custom of just thinking has begot interna- 
tional law, but the civilized world has not a social self, so that there is no executive. 
Until every nation subscribes itself a unit in the constituted government of the world, 
social justice will not reign even theoretically here, unless progress takes departure in 
a new direction. 

But individuals can transcend the social structure. Universal justice is in the 
power of every single man. He can count himself at first hand a citizen of the 
world, and only secondarily by force of social circumstance, a citizen of any country. 
Then in his judgments and so far as he is efficient in his actions, he will embody jus- 
tice and be of the nature of the conceived God. But if he counts himself first a citi- 
zen of his country, and zealous for her more than in so far as she represents the true 
and the good, his ethics will be like the geography of one who never saw a map but 
takes his judgments from the little valley where fortune dropped him. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE POLITICAL THEORY OF NATIONALISM, INTER- 
NATIONALISM, AND COSMOPOLITANISM 


With the advent of the fast moving airship and later the radio, time 
and space have been “reduced” to a minimum. The daily paper, made 
possible by transcontinental and transoceanic communication, has caused 
the news of the world to become the common property of all. No longer 
do the people of one nation feel the aloofness toward another nation as 
they did even a quarter of a century ago. These mechanical devices 
enumerated above have been the partial means of breaking down bar- 
riers caused by ignorance which have held the different parts of the 
world apart. 

How to completely break down these barriers of ignorance, from 
whence comes the spirit of aloofness, bigotry, and intolerance, is a prob- 
lem which has confronted world thinkers since the dawn of man. Polit- 
ically three solutions have been offered. First, the building up of an 
intelligent nationalism among the separate nations of the earth. Sec- 
ond, the development of an effective form of internationalism. Third, 
the enthronement of cosmopolitanism. Most readers are familiar with 
the term nationalism but it would be well for all students of human 
affairs to get the distinguishing difference between the terms “interna- 
tionalism” and “cosmopolitanism.” Nationalism, internationalism, and 
cosmopolitanism are taken up in order in the remaining pages of this 
chapter. 


WHAT IS NATIONALISM ? 


Handman, Max Sylvius. “The meaning of national expansion.” Jour of Phil Psych 
and Sci Meth 13:380, July 6, 1916. 


Nationality is a changing and relatively indefinable entity. Neither race, lan- 
guage, religion, nor geography can be shown to be fundamental in the determination 
of nationality, as the altering political boundaries of successive periods show. What, 
then, is the true nation? Has it an intelligible principle of definition other than the 
political ? 


Joseph, Bernard. Nationality: Its nature and problems. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1929. pp. 353, 9, 308-9. 


Nationality, as has already been indicated, has three distinct meanings. As a 
quality it was defined to mean that subjective corporate sentiment which is perma- 
nently present in and gives a sense of distinctive unity to the majority of the mem- 
bers of a particular civilized section of humanity, which is at the same time objectively 
constituted a distinct group by virtue of possessing certain collective attributes peculiar 
to it. 

It also designates a group which is possessed of the quality of nationality; and in 
a third sense it stands for an idea or movement within such a group for the recognition 
of its nationality and for the accordance to it of freedom of collective self-expression. 


Nationality is a force beyond the control of man and a sentiment which is deeply 
rooted in human nature. Any attempt to disregard its potency or deny its indispen- 
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sability must be founded on a failure to apprehend the lessons of history and the 
nature of man. All other theories have failed dismally to furnish an adequate ex- 
planation of the proper structure of society and to appreciate and reckon with the 
natural mutual attraction of members of the same nationality. 


Nationality as a quality is the subjective corperate sentiment permanently present 
in and giving a sense of distinctive unity to the majority of the members of a particular 
civilized section of humanity, which at the same time objectively constitutes a distinct 
group by virtue of possessing certain collective attributes peculiar to it such as home- 
land, language, religion, history, culture or traditions. Nationality as a concrete designa- 
tion denotes a group possessed of the quality of nationality as so defined. 


Tawney, Guy Allen. “Vox populi, vox dei.” Jour of Phil Psych and Sci Meth 15:65, 
Jan. 31, 1918. 


The sentiment of nationalism by divine right is very complex. Into it enter as 
elements most of the prejudices that in the past have given rise to wars. First of all 
is the prejudice in favor of the prosperity and glory of the particular nation-state with 
which one happens to be identified. Time and again, this has supported dynastic pol- 
icies of expansion and aggrandizement that concerned the individual only remotely, if at 
all. The crime of the modern nation against the individual is evident in such wars: 
it consists in the subordination of personality to national power and expansion, in 
our ultimate scheme of values. But this nationalism by divine right also includes race 
prejudice, religious prejudice, and a whole nest of prejudices growing out of the tra- 
ditional points of view and habits of thought that characterize the nation. 


Selescovié, Moméilo T. “The soul of the Slav." Int Jour of Ethics 28:360, 372, April 
1918. 


What is it that distinguishes man from man? Everything; for not two things 
in the world are alike. That is the basis of the historical understanding. And yet 
nothing; for all men obey the same laws, mechanical, physiological, mental. That is 
the basis of the scientific understanding. 

Between these answers the conception of nationality becomes obscure. The ques- 
tion opens out before us: What are the causes that determine a certain group of peo- 
ple to unite together, and fix a gulf between them and other men? What, in short, is 
the ultimate principle of the process, seeing that nature appears to us in the guise 
either of infinite irregularity Sr of sameness? The principle is the law of the human 
reason ; to apprehend is to dispose in order, and divide into parts. That is the basis of 
the philosophical understanding. 


We have, therefore, a twofold opposition; one between Western and Slavic concep- 
tions of culture and of the church, and a second between Western and Slavic rela- 
tions to culture and to the church. Culture in the West means the national quality, 
and the church means the international element. With the Slav, on the contrary, 
it is the church that harbours the national element and culture the international. 
Culture and the church supplement each other in the West, completely; with the Slav 
the one grows out of the other, the national being in his case, as we saw, not the 
opposite to the international, but its fruit. 


TESTS OF A NATION’S CIVILISATION 


Thwing, Charles Franklin. ‘“‘What are the tests of a nation’s civilisation?” Hibbert 
Jour 27:335-41, Jan. 1929. 


The first test which I name as belonging to a nation is appreciation of its past. 
That past may embrace centuries; it may cover decades only. But, long or short, a 
nation which forgets its past, which eliminates the causes, forces, conditions, and re- 
sults of its past, is failing to respect the riches which belong to it and which it 
should respect. The nation which comes before the judgment-seat of history with 
hands empty and with mind and understanding vacant may not be judged as bar- 
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barous, but it cannot justly be called civilised. It has forgotten what Aristotle said to 
Alexander: ‘Remember the difference between a Greek and a Barbarian.” Capital is 
defined as the result of past savings. Without capital commerce is impossible. So 
likewise civilisation is based, in part at least. on the appreciation of the results won 
in the past of a nation. Of course the law of proportions is to be observed. An- 
cestor worship may limit and fetter present achievement. In China graveyards are 
religious altars, but from them comes little power. At the other extreme from China 
stands Greece. What would be the condition of modern Greece if she had had no ap- 
preciation of her Olympia, her Delphi, her Marathon? 

A second test of a lasting civilisation is seen in its power to create and to 
maintain institutions. An institution is the result of the accumulation and working 
of human forces. These personal forces represent the control of other forces which 
are not personal. Humanity is like a great river gathering its waters from many plancs 
and slopes, enlarging its power as its flow lengthens, and finally emptying itself into the 
all-receiving ocean. Men are born, live for a time in relations large or small, and finally 
dissolve themselves in the all-receiving tomb. The river was naught and the river 
becomes naught. But on the banks of the river are built great cities, and out of its 
waters are drawn forces for building hcmes and for the manifold agencies of men. These 
cities, these homes, these agencies, represent lasting institutions. They are the perma- 
nent institutions for receiving and for perpetuating, as well as for creating, mankind's 
achievements. Colleges and universities are such institutions, for without them the torch 
of learning would fall and be extinguished. Banks are such institutions, for they treasure 
the material results of man’s toil, saving these results and transmitting them to the 
generations following. The individual dies, the institution, educational, financial, com- 
posed of individuals, lives. The civil government is such an institution. It represents the 
orderly and normal process through which and under which men live in prosperity, 
peace, good-will, and happiness. Dissolve the civil government and anarchy reigns; for 
anarchy spells not only no government, but also antagonisms, destructions, annihilations. 
For 1500 years Western civilisation was saved, though at times the salvation seemed 
uncertain and futile, by three institutions—the Fmpire, the Papacy, and the Universities. 

A third test of a permanent civilisation is found in the power of men to combine. 
The unifying of men for any one of several purposes is essential. Combination is one 
element or force in the process by which institutions are created. If the individual 
persists in standing alone or single, he perishes, and his works run the severe risk of 
also perishing with him. If he unite other individuals with himself, or himself with 
other individuals, and if their successors also call on still other personalities to join 
them from generation to generation, such unifications represent increasing richness of 
every resource and give assurance of permanence. Weaknesses are corrected, structural 
foundations strengthened, personal adjustments made, and personal aptitudes appreciated 
and utilised. 

A fourth test, and one of the more fundamental, is what I shall call by the general 
name of altruism. A nation like the individual is to seek to see with the intellectual 
eye, and to feel and to understand with the emotional and intellectual mind and heart 
of other nations. In this process there are at least three steps or functions: a nation 
is first to seek to understand other nations; it is, secondy, to have the mood of tolerance, 
either active or passive; it is also, thirdly, to try to respect all the rights which belong 
to other nations. Understanding, forbearance, the sense of duty form this three-cordcd 
test. These are indeed the tests of the gentlemen. Why should not a nation adopt and 
use them? Why should not the term the “gentlestate’’ come to be as common and to 
possess the great connotations of the gentleman? The nation which affirms that “my 
position is right’? and every other position wrong, is by such an affirmation virtually put 
outside the circle of civilisation. The Bismarcks of the future shall have no place as 
the heads of civilised states. Long is the process, slow is the progress; but the consum- 
mation is certain. The contrast in this respect between the early policy of Spain in deal- 
ing with her colonies, and the later policy of Great Britain in dealing with her depend- 
encies, is impressively significant. Spain primarily sought to make her colonies con- 
tribute to her wealth and her other power, she alone had rights, they had only duties; 
and she lost both her colonies and herself. Great Britain has sought to develop her 
colonies for their own primary worths, both parties, had both rights and dutics; and 
they have stood by her side in her supreme crises. 

I have written that the test of the lasting civilisation of a nation is respect for 
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its past. An identical mark may be made substituting the word future for the word 
past. If the understanding of the past is concerned with results already won, the future 
is concerned with results absolutely unknown. But as a nation faces that unknown 
future, that nation is to prepare for both certainties and uncertainties. It is to develop 
its material resources. Many of these resources, once used up, cannot be recreated. It 
is to promote loyalty on the part of its younger citizens; and to these citizens it is to 
give the best education which the State can afford, or which the citizen can profit by. 
Education of all kinds, fitted to all sorts and conditions of men, is to be established and 
promoted. The nation which thinks only of to-day may or may not have a good present, 
but it certainly cannot have a good future. 

A sixth test concerns the family. The present condition of the family as an institu- 
tion of civilised society represents and embodies a long, diverse and historic process. 
Whatever the early condition and relation of the sexes—promiscuity, polygamy, poly- 
andry—it is clear that monogamy is now recognised among most peoples as the crown 
of the developing process. Monogamy represents the best method and the most efficient 
means for the development of the race. It stands for the happiness and well-being of 
the two constituent partners. It gives the most assured promise for the protection and 
the development of children. This protection applies to infantile helplessness and to the 
development of the moral and intellectual condition of youth. Stained by lust, destrcyed 
by divorcee, both as a fact and as a symbol, the family becomes a menace to civilisation. 
The abolition of the family, or the elimination of marriage which is the foundation of 
the family, would result inevitably in the sexual uncertainties or abnormalities which 
mean social and human anarchy. 

There is another test of a lasting civilisation—it is in order the seventh—which it is 
specially difficult to formulate. I shall however call it a union of the stable and the 
flexible in the civil government. The contrast between a government both stable and 
flexible on the one side, and a government on the other side absolute and fixed, is broad 
and deep. The contrast, too, between these two types of government and a government 
anarchistic is no less wide and deep. A government may indeed be stable, absolute and 
monarchial. It is simply statical. Such a government cannot normally represent or 
embody the highest and most developing forces of civilisation. The government which, 
too, is anarchistic, is no government at all. It lacks standards. Its forces, be they 
few or many, are inefficient for securing desirable ends. But the government which is 
stable, regular, orderly, and which also is capable of change, represents a civil control 
which has standards, and forces, which can be reckoned with, and adjustments, too, 
to changing conditions. With the exception of a few periods the government of early 
Rome, both of the Republic and of the Empire, embodied such a condition. It was at 
once fixed and fluid. It was both imperial and democratic. It stood for the statute and 
also for the variable human element. The Roman Empire continued for its centuries 
because it did embody these two elements. In modern history the British Empire, or 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, represents most impressively the union of the 
stable and of the flexible. 

An eighth element in this testing process is found in the respect paid to the preserva- 
tion of the life and of the health of citizens. Of course such a standard is more than 
obvious, for life is a pre-requisite to all human forces and conditions. If life be taken 
away, all else that is founded on, or is nourished by, life falls and is extinguished. If 
no respect is paid to life, no respect is paid to what springs from life. If respect is 
paid to it, assurance is given of a proper respect for the institutions and agencies which 
originate in it. Of course, also, a similar interpretation may be applied to the force 
which nourishes and preserves life, the health of the community and of the individual. 
A state which defends the life of its citizens, which by all measures and methods, active 
and passive, seeks to eliminate disease, to prcmote physical and other strength, to 
lengthen the span of years allotted to the average citizen, to increase the happiness 
which ministers to health, and to lessen the miseries which dissipate vigor, such a state 
meets a primary test of permanent civilisation. 

Closely associated with the test touching life and health is a further test relative to 
property. The origin of the institution of individual property is hidden in the prehistoric 
mists. But whatever may have been that origin, it is clear that, throughout all historic 
periods, the fact of individual property is found. Apparently the meum and the tuum 
is an early, a primary, and a fundamental distinction. The brute has it and exercises 
it. Early does the human infant show it. To attempt to do away with it is a process 
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shot through and through with all kinds of difficulties.. The attempt seems to foreshadow 
a result of defeat and disaster. Its possession is not, indeed, free from liabilities of 
many sorts. The duties which it imposes, as well as the rights which it bestows, are 
never to be denied. The powers which go along with it are great, at times colossal. 
The risks which it confers are not to be hidden. The passions created in its gaining, or 
holding, or losing, are intense. Yet, nevertheless, property is the result of civilisation. 
The savage has a conception of it in a low form. As a result of civilisation it forms or 
measures a standard for judging civilisation. 

A further test, comprehensive and fundamental, of a permanent civilisation is found 
in the respect paid to the mind of man. What test could be broader or deeper? Is not 
the mind, using the term in its most general sense, the outcome of the whole developing 
process and crown of the lasting human forces? Is it_not the image of God in 
humanity? Are not its thoughts the highest, its reasonings the most abstruse, its senti- 
ments the noblest, its imaginations the furthest flung, its creations the most divine, i's 
knowings the most comprehensive in time and place? Is it not, therefore, true that 
the civilisation which has its chief treasure in the great minds of the race is thereby 
proved to be the best, the most lasting, and the highest? This civilisation may manifest 
itself in forms many and diverse. It may and will show itself in creations of the 
beautiful. It will declare itself in architecture. It will build the Parthenon and 
medieval cathedrals. It will reveal itself on the canvas and will discover the Venus of 
Milo and the Hermes in the marble. It will speak out in literature, singing in the 
poem, interpreting in essay and teaching in history. It will go to nature reading the 
thoughts of the divine creator, weighing the planets, picturing stars that the eye can- 
not see, interpreting laws of the worlds, finding a universe in a single drop of water: 
the mind telescopic, the mind microscopic. Ah, what infinities of knowledge! The mind 
of man and the civilisation of man! Herein lies a supreme test. 

As a method and means of disciplining the mind of man, yet a further test is 
revealed. It is education. Is a nation educated? Does it believe in, and is it loyal to, 
education? Is the education of its youth dearer than either war or war’s victories? As 
a political body does it promote efficient measures for the maintenance of schools and 
colleges and universities? Does it give of its revenues to the support and endowment 
of education in its manifold institutions and diverse agencies? Does it think of itself 
in terms of its youth, youth which represents the field and the conditions of education? 
Is the education which it fosters genuine, sincere, fundamental, formative, creative? If 
such questions can be answered in the affirmative, that nation is so far forth proved to be 
civilised. : 

Yet there is a test of civilisation yet more supreme. It is the test to be applicd not 
to the known but to the unknown: not to and by the mind of man, but to the mind of 
God. It lies in the mood or attitude which man holds to the Infinite Father. I use the 
words God, Infinite Father, in a sense personal. But if one should prefer to write God 
and Infinite Father, my argument would still hold. For I have in mind the absolute, 
the ultimate being, the thing-in-itself, the unknown, the unknowable behind the known. 
The test applies equally well to the personal or to the impersonal infinite being. What 
should be the mood or the attitude of man to that being? It may be the mood of 
indifference. It may be the mood of antagonism and defiance. It may be the mood of 
reverence, of obedience, of worship. The people to whom the mood of indifference is 
normal is unresponsive, hard of heart and hard of mind. The people to whom the mood 
of antagonism and defiance is normal is the victim of tragic fate. The people to whom 
the mood of reverence, of obedience, and of worship is normal is the people highest in 
thought, deepest in emotion, noblest, best, measured by all standards, truly and justly 
weighed in the balances of infinite justice. Such a people worthily meets the supreme 
test of a permanent civilisation. 

Such are some of the tests which I would apply to a civilisation—to learn whether 
it gives promise of lastingness. Each of these tests has, I believe, a certain degree 
of value. The values, of course, differ. Some are more, and some are less, fundamental 
and primary. Of course, moreover, one might urge that there are other tests, equally 
fundamental. There is the test of the practice of hard work, there is the test of the 
use of leisure by the individual, there is the test, too, some would say, of the cardinal 
virtues. Such tests, I am sure, have worth, and perhaps they may be found inherently 
in these, no less than a dozen in number, which I have outlined. 
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COSMOPOLITANISM 


Law, R. H. “Nationalism and cosmopolitanism.” Hibbert Jour 14:409-21, Jan. 1916. 


Among the master influences of the nineteenth century none was more powerful 
than the idea of Nationality. Greece, Italy, Hungary, and Germany illustrate its triumph ; 
Poland, Bohemia, the Balkan Principalities, and Ireland its partial failure. The cos- 
mopolitanism of the eighteenth century was discredited and forgotten, or remembered 
only as a graceful and futile accompaniment of the ancien régime. But the present 
world-war, supervening on long years of a crude and embittered nationalism, has dis- 
posed us to revise our estimate of the cosmopolitan spirit. A brief survey of the work- 
ing of these two principles in the past may perhaps enable us better to understand their 
relative importance for the future of civilisation. 

Cosmopolitanism, of course, does not date only from the eighteenth century; the 
origin of the idea may be traced back beyond the Roman Empire to the Hellenistic 
world. But it was in the Pax Romana that it found its most conspicuous avatar. Under 
the Antonines an inhabitant of York or London, of Lyons or Cordova, of Antioch, 
Carthage, or Alexandria, was also the possessor of a wider franchise, a Civis Romanus, 
the citizen of no mean city, a true cosmopolite. By the administration of the law, by 
the rites of the official religion, by the growing use of the Latin language (at Icast 
in the west), by the establishment of schools of rhetoric, the Roman culture diffused 
itself rapidly over the provinces. It found visible expression in a stately and uniform 
style of architecture, in temples and basilicas, in aqueducts and amphitheatres and the 
villas of the wealthy. The excellence of the military roads, the frequency of the posts, 
the freedom of commerce within the Empire, all tended to obliterate national distinctions. 
The threatened danger from the Barbarians outside, possibly also from the world of 
slaves within, only served to throw into greater relief the beneficent order of the 
Imperial system. Nevertheless this order, so splendidly imposing on the material side, 
lacked the essential bond of a true spiritual unity. It was a congeries of exhausted states 
ruled by an efficient but expensive bureaucracy. Unfortunately the expenses and the 
resulting taxation continued to grow while the efficiency degenerated, until even the 
material advantages of the system became more than questionable. But when these bonds 
of interest were snapped there was no link of a generous loyalty to hold the provinces 
together; neither was there any vigour left in them of independent life on which the 
State could rely in her hour of peril. When the Barbarians arrived they found no 
national spirit to resist them, except in Britain, the least Romanised of the provinces. 
What had been a convenience of government during Rome’s prosperity proved a fatal 
weakness in her decline. Thus the first great experiment in cosmopolitanism failcd 
because it had been too exclusively successful. 

Rome fell, but her legend was immortal; above the welter and confusion of the 
dark age there floated a vision splendid of the ancient order; memories of “that Im- 
perial palace whence he came” haunted the mind of mediaeval man, a nostalgia and 
an aspiration. From Charlemagne onwards successive dynasties of German princes 
strove to interpret and exploit this feeling, to reconcile the already divergent nat ons 
in the Holy Roman Empire. But it was not by that shadowy and pathetic simulacrum 
that the fissiparous tendencics of the new Europe were to be overcome. In vain did 
jurists elaborate their codes, in vain did Dante fulminate in his Commedia or theorise 
in the De Monarchia; whatever even of temporary success in the Feudal Empire achieved 
was only during its short periods of willing subordination to another principle. 

When the barbarians had overthrown the Empire they found themselves con- 
fronted with a further power claiming a yet more august authority, obeyed with a more 
passionate devotion, invulnerable, invincible, the Imperium in Imperio of the Catholic 
Church. Because her kingdom was not of this world she did not resist the territorial 
ambitions of the conquerors; because her kingdom was in this world she could not be 
indifferent to the task imposed on her by the new conditions. The history of the Latin 
Church in the dark ages has often been written, but even yet full justice has hardly 
been done to her magnificent services in Christianising and recivilising Europe. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Church reaps the reward of her age-long 
effort; it is she, rather than the German Kaisers, who stands forth as the true hcir of 
the ancient Empire, at once the organ and the symbol of a great supernational society. 
The Roman Pontiff, universal Bishop, Vicar of Christ, Vieegerent of God on earth, is 
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acknowledged everywhere, except in the Byzantine and Mohametan dominions, as the 
supreme arbiter of human affairs. A new cosmopolis has been established, the Civitas 
Dei embodied in Catholic Christendom. It may be objected that this mediaeval structure, 
like an eastern city, though fair and stately when viewed from a distance, on a closer 
inspection leaves much to be desired. In material civilisation the new Europe was 
immeasurably inferior to the old; politically her union was a very imperfect thing; 
the Church’s authority was often inadequate to suppress even private war; intercourse 
between the different countries was restricted and precarious, commerce almost non- 
existent; barriers of language, of prejudice, of suspicion isolated the peoples; Jacques 
Bonhomme and Piers Plowman were sundered by life and habit more than by the estrang- 
ing sea. All this is true, yet hardly the whole truth. The spiritual unity of the Middle 
Age may sometimes elude our vision, just as the blesscdness of its poverty is not always 
plain to our more prosperous era. Those ignorant peasants, separated by so much, yet 
knew themselves for members of one mystic commonwealth. They were sharers in 
a common faith, in a common hope—and fear!—often thrilled, as in the Crusades, by 
a common passion, kneeling at the same altar, one in many lands, they heard the same 
prayers chanted in the same sacred language; whether in France or England, in Germany 
or Scotland, their outlook on the world, on time and eternity, was essentially the same. 
Nor was their physical isolation so complete as is often supposed. The Church by her 
pilgrimages and jubilees acted as a popular tourist agency; the great religious houses 
afforded a rude but sufficient hospitality to the pious traveller; all roads led to Rome; 
a vast network of pilgrim-ways to the various shrines, as, for instance, to S. Thomas of 
Canterbury, covered Europe. For the frequency of pilgrimages at this period the only 
modern counterparts are Holy Russia and Islam. Islam, indeed, with its spiritual unity 
amid racial and political diversity, offers a curious parallel with mediaeval Christendom. 

Another powerful solvent of particularism was the university. Paris, Bologna, 
Oxford, with their thousands of students drawn from every country, produced a learned 
class singularly emancipated from national prejudice; the Lingua Franca of scholastic 
Latin was a universal language beyond the dreams of Esperanto; the wandering scholar 
disputing his way from one university town to another nowhere felt himself in a foreign 
land; the republic of learning was as wide as Christendom. Other instances might be 
given, the common ideal of chivalry, for example, in the higher classes, but enough has 
been said to show how, in spite of material obstacles and divergences, the peoples of 
Europe during the Middle Age were united in a true cosmopolitanism of the spirit. And 
this unity was not obtained, as in the Roman Empire, at the expense of nationality; 
while it lasted, the mediaeval system, with all its imperfections, seemed, like one of its 
own cathedrals, to combine the utmost freedom and diversity of detail in one splendid 
and mysterious harmony. 

It were tempting to inquire whether, with a little more wisdom and good fortune, 
this mediaeval world-order might not, in its essential features and subject to necessary 
modifications, have continued unbroken into the modern era, and thus the history of 
Europe have followed a humaner and more tranquil course. But speculation as to 
might-have-beens is proverbially idle; it is only too easy to see the strength, if not the 
inevitability, of the forces making for disruption. The sanction of the Church's 
authority was largely superstitious, and when from various causes this superstition was 
dispelled, or rather took a different form the reverence for her decrees was correspond- 
ingly weakened. She was, moreover, no longer sure of herself nor of her own position; 
a series of events dating from before the Great Schism had transformed her from an 
umpire into a combatant, intriguing and fighting for her own hand by methods at least 
as unscrupulous as those of any secular prince. Meanwhile, the European states had 
been advancing in the pride and consciousness of distinct nationhood and were already 
less and less inclined to endure any limitation of their independence when the Reforma- 
tion finally shattered the religious and with it what remained of the political unity of 
Christendom. The abortive scheme of Henry IV. for a universal peace itself shows how 
far the minds of statesmen in his day had moved from the mediaeval standpoint. 

One exception to the prevailing nationalism of these centuries deserves a passing 
notice, the Humanist movement of the Renaissance. For the old Civitas Dei it offered 
a new Civitas Humana of polite letters and scholarship with Ciceronian Latin for its 
universal language. But its members were only a minority of intellectuals out of touch 
with the people and possessing little immediate influence on events. The abiding con- 
tribution of the Humanists was more indirect and immeasurably more important; half 
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unconsciously they had taken the first step towards the great modern Aufklirung, the 
substitution of reason for authority as the court of final appeal in human affairs. 

Speaking generally, the period under consideration, from the thirteenth to the 
middle of the seventeenth century, despite the Humanist movement and the growth of 
commerce, despite also the development of diplomacy and the noble attempt by Grotius to 
formulate an international law in his treatise De Jure Belli et Pacis (1625), shows an 
increasing preponderance of the nationalist over the cosmopolitan spirit. 

But a new influence was soon to arrest this growth of moral separation. The prestige 
of the Grand Monarque, the splendours of Versailles, the social character of the French 
people and of their generous and humane literature, had cast a spell over men’s minds; 
a process of peaceful penetration set in which continued without a check for the 
greater part of the eighteenth century. During the seventy years from the Treaty of 
Utrecht to the eve of the Revolution French manners and taste were everywhere para- 
mount; French had replaced Latin as the language of diplomacy and of polite society ; 
a veneer of French culture was spread over the grossness of the German princedoms 
and the semi-barbarism of the Russian Court. France, though defeated in arms, had 
made the spiritual conquest of Europe. 

An interesting and important consequence followed. This universal vogue of France 
reacted upon her literature, rendering it more hospitable to foreign ideas at the very 
time when it had become a unique medium for their diffusion. The thought of Europe 
was pooled and issued in a monster French edition. Voltaire in his Lettres Anglaises 
and other works gave a Continental currency to our English speculators. The theories 
of the physiocrats and of Adam Smith, of Spinoza and Newton, were discussed on the 
Neva and the Spree as eagerly as on the Seine. A new orthodoxy of “‘Reason” arose to 
confront the old orthodoxy of Faith; unhistorical and a priori in temper, it maintained, 
as against the doctrine of original sin, the natural goodness of man, attributing his 
errors and misfortunes to the sinister agency of priest and tyrant. Of this pre-Comtist 
religion of humanity, appearing first under the veil of Deism, Bayle had been the half- 
unconscious forerunner, Voltaire and Diderot were the chief evangelists, Rousseau the 
fervent but disconcerting prophet, while Grimm was the reverential scribe of its Acts 
of the Philosophers. The movement was far from being merely intellectual; indignant 
anger at oppression, as in Voltaire’s championship of the family of Calas, projects 
for a universal peace like that of the Abbé de St. Pierre, emotional sympathy with the 
poor and simple as in Rousseau, pity, humanity, sensibility, sentimentalism, everywhere 
characterised it; even the young Frederick, with the enthusiastic approval of Voltaire, 
published an “Anti-Machiavel” reprobating the conscienceless statecraft of the past. 
Thus proclaimed with its message of hope and light—and novelty!—the philosophic 
evangel found ready hearers among the cultivated in every country. The oid barriers 
of superstition and prejudice seemed broken down; to be a philosophe was to be a 
citizen of an ideal world sharing in a common language, creed, and emotion. 

It is easy to be wise after the event and show how the baseless fabric of this 
Utopian vision must vanish before the revolutionary tempest. It is easy to condemn 
it as at once superficial and insincere; insincere because many of its disciples, like 
Frederick, who never allowed his humanitarianism to interfere with business, only paid 
it an eloquent lip-service, while others, alarmed at the unforeseen consequences of their 
theories, hurriedly recanted them and with all the bitterness of renegades fought against 
their former principles; superficial because it never reached the masses of the people, 
the peasantry of France and England, the serfs of Russia and Prussia—because, in a 
word, its elect were only an élite of fine society. As if other causes had not their time- 
servers! As if any new faith had penetrated all ranks simultaneously! The move- 
ment, in fact, was neither insincere nor superficial, nor was its influence both during 
the Revolutionary period and after so negligible as has been supposed. Its failure, in 
so far as it failed at all, was due to two causes: (1) It was premature; the Europe 
of the ancien régime was too worm-eaten with abuses to admit of renovation without 
catastrophe. (2) It was also too one-sided; in its devotion to the cosmopolitan idea it 
ignored the deep and growing instinct of nationalism. 

Considered in its bearing on the present inquiry, the Revolution offers a curious 
paradox ; arising in a glow of cosmopolitan enthusiasm, it rapidly became the generator 
and forcing-house of an intenser nationalism. Its immediate objects, the reform of 
French finance and the abolition of aristocratic privilege, had evoked a universal sym- 
pathy; throughout Europe the fall of the Bastille had been hailed as a victory for 
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humanity; generous hearts in every country, our own Wordsworth for example, had 
rejoiced at the good news; the peoples that sat in darkness had seen a great light 
and the star of that Epiphany shone over Paris. For a too brief moment it almost 
seemed as if the dreams of philosophic idealists had come true and a new world was 
to arise free from the shackles and separations of the past, united by the spiritual 
bond of the Revolutionary creed with its three great articles of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. For a moment only; partly through the excesses of the French themselves, 
partly through the alarms of the other monarchies, France was invaded. Instantly the 
revolution changed its character; with “La Patrie in danger!’’ for their battle-cry the 
nationalism of the French was kindled to fever-heat. Henceforth the wars of the Repub- 
lic became more and more wars of merely conquest, culminating the naked supremacy of 
Napoleon. The effect was naturally to stimulate the growth of national self-conscious- 
ness in the peoples of oppressed and subjugated Europe. France and French ideas, so 
long synonymous with freedom, were now become the sign and seal of foreign despotism. 
The principle of nationality, quickened and itensified by misfortune, was thus intimately 
associated with the principles of liberty. Internationalism and cosmopolitanism had 
become suspect. 

But if it was by the help of nationalist ardour that the allicd powers overthrew 
Napoleon, the European Settlement at Vienna and afterwards the Holy Alliance effectu- 
ally disillusionised the patriots. The gravamen of the charge against the absolutist 
governments from 1815 to 1848 was that they had first used the generous enthusiasm of 
the peoples and then betrayed it. In the political rearrangement national rights and 
sentiment had been cynically ignored; Poland was repartitioned, Italy given up to 
Austria and her vassal princes, Belgium compelled to a forced union with Holland, 
Germany weakened and divided by Austrian and Prussian rivalry: and nearly everywhere 
these anti-national dispositions were maintained by a system of ruthless repression. The 
natural conseq d; the twin aspirations of Nationality and Liberty were fused 
in a yet closer union. Nor was this all; sympathy with one another’s wrongs begat 
among the democratic parties a new sense of solidarity between the peoples. This was 
strikingly exemplified by the wave of revolution that swept over Europe in 1848; it was 
as though the nations had now but one heart, one purpose. Idealist might again be 
excused for believing that the day of Liberty and Brotherhood had dawned at last. 

One important factor of this mid-nineteenth century upheaval has yet to be men- 
tioned, the recently awakened class-consciousness of the proletariate. But if the emer- 
gence of a “fourth estate’ (quite different in aim from the old tiers étdte), with its 
dream of a universal social millennium for the workers, largely accounted for the initial 
successes and ubiquitous character of the revolution, it was also mainly responsible for 
its undoing. Too many interests were threatened by the new principle; “property” took 
fright; the bourgeois classes, repenting of their rashness, began to look for a “saviour 
of society.”” He was easily found; in France his name was Louis Napoleon, in Germany 
it was Bismarck. To the latter cannot be denied the unhappy distinction of having 
once more estranged Nationality and Liberty, of having exorcised out of his own people 
and almost out of Europe for a season the generous cosmopolitan spirit. 

The present gencration succeeded to the damnosa haereditas of the Bismarckian 
era. Armed to the teeth and hating one another the more for the crushing burdens 
imposed by their fears, the nations continued to glare mutual defiance from behind 
their fortified frontiers; if certain powers drew closer together their friendship did but 
seem to emphasise their hostility to a rival group. What possible issue was there but a 
world-war? So it seems to us now, when the prophets of peace are descredited for 
their blindness and alarmists of the Si vis pacem para bellum school commended for 
their foresight. Yet the event was not so certain nor the inference so plain as many 
to-day suppose. For in spite of militarism, in spite of national jealousies, a new spirit 
of cosmopolitanism was beginning profoundly to influence the world. What Rome had 
been to the Empire, what the Church had been to the Middle Age, that and more had 
Western civilisation come to mean to the modern European. A new orthodoxy was 
arising and imposing itself on all the advanced races. In ministerial pronouncements, 
in the language of the press, in the conversation of private life, its formularies were 
quoted, its authority recognised ; even when such professions were insincere their employ- 
ment was none the less a tribute to their general acceptance. If the use of a common 
shibboleth could unite the nations, never had the prospects of union been more hopeful. 

The fundamental article of the new creed was the solidarity of human interests: 
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only by the denial or obscuring of this could the triumph of cosmopolitanism be re- 
tarded. The tragedy of our civilisation lies in the capture and perversion, or the 
caluminating as by some malignant Iago, of the reconciling agencies which were the 
principal organs of its action. Foremost among these was international commerce ; 
increasing pari passu with industrial development, it seemed destined gradually to bring 
about a true commonwealth of the nations bound to one another by reciprocal benefits. 
How this hope was thwarted is a familiar story; the Free Trade doctrines of the 
Manchester School were denounced as a cunning device for securing to this country a 
British lion’s share of the profits; hostile tariffs and tariff wars, gigantic cartels of 
protected industries, scrambles for preferential markets outside Europe, embittered the 
relations of the great producing countries. International commerce, belying its early 
promise, has brought not peace but a sword. 

The parallel case of international finance is too complicated for discussion here; 
it may, however, be pointed out that although by nature essentially cosmopolitan, since 
“capital has no country,” although further its prosperity was so bound up with the cause 
of peace that the slightest war rumour was enough to depress every Bourse in Europe, 
yet so forgetful was finance of its true interest that it allowed itself to become the 
willing accomplice of the rival governments in providing the means for their disastrous 
armament policy. 

Again, much had been hoped from the growing power and international sympathies 
of organised labour; war had been often denounced by its leaders as an anti-social 
expedient of the upper classes to evade reform. In a democratic age there seemed 
reasonable hope that an opinion so widely held among the workers of every country 
would ultimately prevail over the suspicions and animosities of the governments. Yet 
last year the German Social Democrats, the most important labour party in the world, 
meekly bowing to the will of their supreme War Lord, shouldered their rifles to march 
against their comrades, the socialists and syndicalists of the French proletariate. Another 
instance is supplied by the newspaper press. Whether we consider it, as in Germany, 
subsidised and “tuned” to the advocacy of any policy whatsoever, blowing hot or cold 
at the inspiration of the government, or, as in England and elsewhere, the prey of 
conscienceless syndicates intent only on circulation and profits, the story is one of the 
progressive degradation; what should have given utterance to the better mind of the 
peoples, and by so doing have still further strengthened that better mind and instructed 
{t, has, with some honourable exceptions, become the mouthpiece of national vanity and 
prejudice, the advocate too often of secret and sinister interests, nearly always a sower 
of suspicion, a fomenter of strife. 

What of the more ideal agencies that have been so conspicuous in our time? What 
of religion, of philosophy and science, of history and literature, of education? Each of 
these is by nature a unifying influence; the common object of them all is the service of 
man by the gift of truth. A recent writer, for instance, sees in the contributions of 
the different races to scientific discovery a proof and a prophecy of this growing unity. 
Yet it were easy to show, did space permit, how they all, even religion, have been 
prostituted to a baser purpose and enlisted as enemies of peace. And although one 
category of international effort, that represented by the Hague Conferences, is free from 
this reproach, can it be said that even there the success has been more than acadamic? 
The few restraints they ventured to impose have been broken by our present enemies 
in their war frenzy “as a thread of tow is broken when it toucheth the fire.” 

Thus a survey of the numerous reconciling influences, both material and ideal, 
from which so much had been expected, might seem to yield the depressing answer that 
at the best they were nugatory, at the worst capable of being transformed into poisoned 
weapons; that homo homini pupus was still the true reality, our common civilisation 
the great illusion. 

Yet the foregoing pages will have been written in vain if such is the final impres- 
sion. For, however momentarily obscured by ignorance or passion, the great basal fact 
of human solidarity, which is the discovery of the last hundred years, is bound with 
the diffusion of knowledge to receive an increasing recognition. The reconciling forces 
may be distorted or thwarted for a season but not for ever; new organs for their expres- 
sion will be evolved, and the old organs restored to their proper function. From the 
agony of Europe the national idea will emerge, strengthened indeed, but also purified 
of its baser accretion; and the cosmopolitan idea will be welcomed as its necessary 
complement and condition. The time will come when even the present war will be seen 
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to have been only a brief and sanguinary interlude, a temporary set-back to an over- 
whelming stream of tendency. 


Joseph, Bernard. Nationality: its nature and problems. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1929. pp. 333-4, 336-7, 336. 


As a more or less scientific political concept, however, the fundamental meaning of 
cosmopolitanism must be noted to be the negation of the distribution of society into 
nationalities. It is in this sense that cosmopolitanism is of concern to the student of 
the question of nationality. It was in this sense that the German intellectuals of the 
early eighteenth century understood cosmopolitanism when they sang its virtues. Thus 
Lessing wrote: “I have no conception of the love of country, and it seems to me at best 
a heroic feeling which I am well content to be without.” So Schiller said: “I write 
as a citizen of the world who serves no prince. I lost my Fatherland to exchange it for 
the great world. What is the greatest of nations but a fragment?” 


Nationality, unlike cosmopolitanism, stands for self-assertion and the deliberate 
moulding of a group’s destiny. The cosmopolitan by severing his connection with his 
native soil, loses the source from which he could otherwise draw his cultural and moral 
inspiration. Cosmopolitanism closes one’s eyes to the actualities of life, which require 
the division of the human race into homogeneous groups; and is a fata Morgana always 
beyond the reach of those who follow it. It must also be noted that even in the heydey 
of its popularity cosmopolitanism for the most part affected the members of nationalities 
which were living an abnormal life such as the Jews and the Poles. It had little effcet 
upon Englishmen or Frenchmen for it did not require them to abandon their nationality, 
language, traditions or their historical past or future. They understood mankind in 
the light of the environment of their national home and remained in every respect 
Englishmen or Frenchmen as the case happened to be, notwithstanding their protesta- 
tions in favour of cosmopolitanism. They would both erect the edifice of cosmopolitanism 
in their own country. 

The Great War furnished conclusive evidence of the impracticability of cosmopoli- 
tanism. The so-called cosmopolitans soon forgot their world citizenship and responded 
eagerly to the influence of national needs and prejudices. 


The principal argument against the idea of cosmopolitanism is its utter impractica- 
bility. It undoubtedly sounds very moral and altruistic in theory, but taking human 
nature as it is, it would appear that it is a psychological impossibility to expect people 
to disregard the distinctions of nationality entirely in their relations with and affection 
for each other. To carry the idea to a logical conclusion one would have to bring 
about uniformity of language, religion, politics, morals and administrative systems, a 
condition which is clearly beyond realization. Mankind as a whole has no language or 
literature or history to which individuals feel a sense of attachment. It #s a complete 
body made up of a group of nationalities, and the individual must find his place not 
in the composite body but in one of the component groups. The crucial weakness of 
cosmopolitanism is that it falls to the ground when put to the test. 


SPECIFIC NATIONAL ATTITUDES TOWARD INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Mecklin, John Moffatt. ‘The international conscience.” Int Jour of Ethics 29:289, 
289-90, April 1919. 


England, of all the great powers of the world, has more to teach us than any other 
as to the democratic way of developing an international conscience. For without doubt 
the English commonwealth of nations provides the world today with the most fruitful 
and inspiring suggestions as to the solution of the problem of international peace. 


Two forces or sets of forces in British life have provided the disciplinary setting 
for the organisation of the sentiments of Englishmen in favor of peace. The one is 
external and geographical, arising from the nature of England’s island empire and 
world wide trade relations; the other is internal and social and is due to the early 
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development of national consciousness among the British people and the disciplinary 
effect of struggles for freedom and democracy. 


Geiser, Karl Frederick. “America and world co-operation.” Int Jour of Ethics 35:71, 
Oct. 1924. 


Due to the general confusion of ideas concerning America’s duty to the world, 
the first and greatest step toward real co-operation lies in the formulation and general 
acceptance of a set of principles that should be applied to the conduct of foreign affairs. 
These principles should be based upon our own experience and upon international rela- 
tions as they have developed through history and as we find them today; we should 
generally assume that neither law nor mechanism can reverse the economic currents that 
naturally flow between states or change human nature; and therefore that any plan or 
policy of co-operation, to be effective, should be directed toward the removal of restric- 
tions upon states, thus developing the spirit of good will and the sense of justice, rather 
than toward the application of force to keep order. 


Evans, P. V. Emrys. “Nationalism in South Africa.” Nineteenth Cen 102:650-1, Nov. 


1927. 


The native is an integral part of the social and economic life of the country, and 
its progress will therefore depend in an increasing degree on his happiness and content- 
ment. It is inconceivable that an active and vigorous proletariat will be prepared 
indefinitely to confine its energics to purely manual labour. In European countries where 
no colour bar exists the proletariat continually feeds the ruling classes, and there are 
no insuperable barriers. In South Africa the important question is whether the white 
races will be prepared to accept the principle that the native has rights when he is 
capable of exercising them, or whether they will refuse to admit he has any. Is the 
native entitled to do skilled and even higher forms of labour, or is he to be restricted 
to manual labour? Is the white man to regard the native races as people for whom he is 
responsible, or is he to look upon them merely as convenient labourers to whom he is 
under no obligation? These are questions which the Nationalist-Labour Coalition, and 
indeed any Government, must answer if they are to contribute to the solution of the 
most pressing of Afriea’s problems. 

It may be said at once that segregation will not be the answer to any of these 
questions. To put it forward is merely to evade the issues. A hundred or even fifty 
years ago it might have been a solution; today a serious attempt to put it into force 
would lead to the collapse of the whole economic and social structure of the country. 
There is no such easy way out of the difficulty of civilising a continent and adjusting the 
relations between a highly developed governing race and peoples emerging from bar- 
barism. The task will fall mainly on the British Empire, and it is therefore essential 
that the relatfdns between South Africa and the remainder of the Commonwealth should 
be such that the closest co-operation is possible in dealing with African problems. 

Africa is still the Dark Continent, and north of the Zambesi the skirmishing line 
of European civilisation grows thin. In the vast tracts of country where the white 
man has hardly penetrated, and in the tropical forests, the barbarian awaits the new 
dispensation which is coming from the outer fringes of his world. His fate will depend 
to a great degree on whether South Africa can turn from her internal strife to wider 
issues and fulfil her high destiny as the leader of African thought and progress. 


Phillips, Walter Alison... “Europe and the problem of nationality.” Edinburgh R 
221:29, Jan. 1915. 


It is only psychologically, according to Bluntschli, that nationality can be under- 
stood. 

“A nationality,”” he says, ‘“‘only comes into being slowly, by a psychological process 
which gradually preduces in a mass of men a distinctive form of existence and com- 
munity of life, and stereotypes these as the inheritance of the race. A nationality has 
never been created out of a lot of people arbitrarily driven or attracted together. Even 
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a willing agreement and social contract of many individuals cannot create a nationality. 
Its formation demands the co-operation of the experiences and fortunes of several 
generations, and it has only become firmly established when its peculiar characteristics 
have become hereditary by their transmission from generation to generation.” ” 

This may be true of the evolution of new nationalities; it is not true of the crea- 
tion of a new sentiment of nationality in even large masses of individuals. It is, for 
instance, the boast of the United States that they can annually absorb some million of 
alien immigrants, and that one generation suffices to give them not only the name but 
the full sense of American nationality. The process is, perhaps, no so rapid as formerly, 
and here and there separate cultural groups, such as the German cities in the Lake 
States, tend to survive. But even these are not nationalities within the nation, in the 
same sense as the Poles in Prussia or the Czechs in Austria; their national sentiment 
is mainly American, and in time their culture too will be American. 


Thwing, Charles Franklin. “Public opinion in the United States in the last three 
years.” Hibbert Jour 16:101-2, Oct. 1917. 


In this struggle, as in other fundamental movements, have emerged two opposing 
tendencies: I refer to the individualistic and the racial or cosmopolitan. In the later 
part of this three-year period has sprung up with special vigour a movement for what 
is called Americanisation. The movement embodies a desire to transmute all the mem- 
bers of all these diverse nationalities into Americans. The fire beneath the melting-pot, 
always burning, has in these last days received fresh fuel. The importance of mobilis- 
ing all forces in the prosecution of the war has become recognised; therefore, not 
“America for the Americans” is the accepted doctrine—that is a too narrow interpreta- 
tion,—but “All Americans” is the slogan. Not only is the campaiyn to naturalise 
foreigners, but also and more the endeavour is to inspire them with the spirit of 
America, to acquaint them with American history, to instruct them in American tra- 
ditions, and above all else to teach them to speak, to write, to think the American 
language, which, thank God, is the English tongue. 

Yet, while this movement for Americanisation has been going on, there has also 
progressed a world-tendency: a tendency to think in terms of the world and of all 
history. It is a tendency not only for the races, but also, and more, for the race. 
We have realised that above all nations is humanity. We have come to appreciate 
the truth that we must think in world-terms. We have learned that no nation either 
liveth or dieth to itself. We have been taught to believe that the suffering of one finally 
becomes the loss of all, and the gain of one is the gain of all, and the gain of all is 
the advantage of each. We have now come to understand, as we had not understood, 
that the world’s sorrows are America’s griefs, the world’s burdens America’s weights, the 
world’s degradations America’s shame, the world’s hopes America’s assurances, and the 
world’s victories—which are sure to be won—are America’s triumphs. 


NATIONAL EGOTISM 
Wadia, A. R. “The state under a shadow.” Int Jour of Ethics 31:335-6, April 1921. 


Europe today suffers from two diseases, one internal and the other external. 
Internally it suffers from an intense mutual jealousy; externally it suffers from a 
swollen head which makes it blind to the moral rights of humanity other than European. 
These two diseases are very closely connected with each other, each receiving nourish- 
ment from the other. Hence any remedy that could be usefully applied to the one will 
also have a healthy influence on the other. The anarchism of individuals has heen 
mastered by the different states. The anarchism of nations and states must be equally 
brought under the control of a master-state. Hitherto, unfortunately, all such attempts 
have been failures, for the curse of an aggressive nationalism has been too potent to be 
affected by purely moral considerations. Nationalism as a healthy growth would mean 
the development of all the national capacities, which conduce to a higher life; in practice 
it has meant a systematic exploitation of weaker peoples. 





2 Allgemeine Statslehre (5th ed., Stuttgart, 1875), i. p. 92. 
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Adler, Felix. “The parting of the ways and the foreign policy of the United States.” 
Int Jour of Ethics 9:2-3, Oct. 1898. 


‘Among the motives that operate in favor of Imperialism may be mentioned, first, 
national ambition, the desire to play a shining part on the great world stage, to emulate 
the military and naval achievements of other nations in order to prove that we have 
the ability to equal or to surpass them. The consciousness of the American people in 
the early part of their history was mainly self-centred. They were absorbed in the 
subjugation of the continent and in the development of its resources, and, so far as 
their relations to other nations were concerned, they felt that they had a mission to 
fulfil for the benefit of humanity, that they had attained to a degree of perfection in 
their political life from which others were still distant, and that others, therefore, 
might learn from them, not they from others. ‘The cleser connection between the Old 
World and the New, which has been brought about by increased facilities of communica- 
tion, has largely destroyed this narrow provincialism. The jargon concerning the “effete 
monarchies of Europe” has long since passed into discredit, if not entirely into disuse. 
No thoughtful American fails any longer to acknowledge the debt we are under to 
those nations whose civilization is older than ours, nor to recognize that we must still 
continue in many ways to be their pupils. Our young men will still go abroad to drink 
at the fountain-heads of science in foreign Universities, our young art-students will 
still seek to perfect their equipment in Paris and Rome. And even in the problems of 
political organization we are all willing to admit that “wisdom was not born with us,” 
at least not all wisdom, that some of these problems have been solved more successfully 
in other countries than in ours. But it would be the saddest kind of mistake if the 
revulsion of feeling from the untenable position of our predecessors should now kad us 
to the opposite extreme; if, after having wrapt ourselves up in the arrogant and juvenile 
conceit of perfection, we should now become ashamed of the idea that we have a mission 
to fulfil for the benefit of mankind, and should lose the sense of that mission; if our 
failure to solve the political problem we have set ourselves should make us forget that 
the problem itself is a grander and a nobler one than any great nation has ever set 
itself and that its difficulties are due to its grandeur. Yes, it would be the saddest 
possible aberration if, instead of learning from others in the sense of adapting to our 
national genius that best they have to offer, we should become their servile imitators, 
and especially if we should imitate them where they themselves confess that they are 
least worthy of imitation; if instead cf establishing the Pax Americana so far as our 
influence avails throughout this continent we should enter into the field of Old World 
strife and seek the sort of glory that is written in human blood. Can there be a more 
striking contrast than is to be found in the circumstance that at the very time when 
this young Republic seems about fatuously to assume the burdens of military and naval 
expenditure, from which it has hitherto been relatively exempt, the Russian Czar in 
his manifesto should proclaim the intolerable heaviness of such burdens, and should 
loudly call upon the nations to counsel together how they may be alleviated! 


DEMOCRACY 


Fite, Warner R. “The theory of democracy.” Int Jour of Ethics 18:17-18, Oct. 1907. 


From this it appears that democracy is partly a fact and partly an unrealized ideal ; 
and on this basis one can stand for the ideal of democracy without closing one’s eyes 
to the needs of the actual situation. But if we are to work for the ideal we must rid 
ourselves of the delusion that democracy is a state of primitive nature, to be found at 
its best among “plain men,” or that the safeguard of democracy lies in that impatience 
of constituted order which marks the “‘free-born American.” Democracy is not a state 
of nature but of civilization. The true democrat, who respects his neighbor’s freedom 
as he respects his own, is not the man of crude instincts but the man whose instincts 
are most enlightened and refined. And for a state of freedom we must turn, not to a 
primal condition of simplicity from which we have fallen—an Eden, now corrupted by 
culture—but to a condition which, in our own as in other countries, is yet to be attained, 
and which in its perfection presupposes a millennium when civilization shall be complete. 
The democratic ideal is that of a society of perfectly intelligent and cultivated men. 
It is, in a word, the ideal of a society of gentlemen. For not only is the problem of 
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adjusting social relations upon a democratic basis a task for the highest intelligence, 
but the maintenance of such adjustment calls for nothing less than the finest sense of 
honor, justice, self-respect and personal responsibility, the most perfect self-control, and 
the broadest capacity for understanding and forming a just estimate of differing indi- 
vidual points of view. 


McClure, Matthew Thompson. “Pragmatism and democracy.” Jour of Phil Psych and 
Sci Meth 15:485, 488, Aug. 29, 1918. 


It is not my purpose to undertake any exposition of pragmatism; it is merely to 
relate some of its cardinal ideas to the philosophy of democracy. The ideas which prag- 
matism is clarifying are just the ideas that lend themselves to a definition and restate- 
ment of democracy. That democracy needs restatement is, I think, a fact that no one 
would deny. And until the concept of absolutism is abandoned democracy can not be 
defined. The absolute sovereignty of the people, the absolute right of the individual 
these are but disguised synonyms for despotism. The doctrine of abstract rights only 
took absolutism out of one sphere and puts it in another. There is the danger that 
we are still doing the same thing. There is the danger that we just patch and tinker 
with old concepts when the situation demands more radical treatment. There is no 
use in trying to define democracy in terms of ideas that were framed under the despotic 
sway of science, and that at a time when physics and mechanics were all the science 
there was. 

For democracy “synthesis’” means compromise, a willingness to recognize the claims 
of others, and the exercise of intelligence as a means of adjustment. Not rigidity, 
sacrifice and absolutism; but flexibility, tolerance, cooperation and compromise are the 
ideals for an American democracy. 


Marriott, John Arthur Ransome. “The state and the citizen.” Hibbert Jour 13:798, 
July 1915. 


One problem still remains. Aristotle rebuked Plato for the neglect of it. ‘“‘The 
legislator [Plato had said] ought to have his eyes directed to two points, the people and 
the country. But neighbouring countries also must not be forgotten by him, if the 
State for which he legislates is to have a@ true political life.’ The words which I have 
italicised contain a warning to those, not the least well-meaning, who advocate a policy 
of isolation and exclusiveness, who insist somewhat shrilly that a democracy should, at 
all hazards, avoid “foreign entanglements’—in short, that States should remain, in the 
language of Hobbes, “in a state of nature.” Even for the city-State Aristotle deemed 
such a policy to be undesirable as tending to stunt the State in the realisation of “true 
political life.” How much more impossible in these latter days when, owing to the devel- 
opment of external trade, owing to the multiplication of means of locomotion, and com- 
munication, the whole world has become an economic unit! 


Abbott, Lyman. The rights of man. New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1902. 
pp. 276-7. 


But our government [the United States] is admirably adapted for the work God 
has given us to do. For our work is not to subjugate a people; it is not to govern 
a people; it is to develop in a people, through law, through commerce, through educa- 
tion, through religion, the power of self-government. And no nation is better fitted, 
by the structure of its government, by the noble traditions of its past, by the splendid 
opportunities of the present, by the aspirations and desires of its prophets and poets, 
to take the lead in this great work of the world’s civilization, and make of a barbaric 
community first a law-abiding people, then an industrious people, then an educated 
people, finally a self-governing people, than this our republic. Our government, by its 
structure and in its spirit, more than any other government embodies the three essential 
elements of true democracy—the spirit of good will to man, of hope for man, of faith in 
man, The nation which in its institutions embodies this threefold spirit is preéminently 
the nation to rule, to teach, to inspire, so that through rule, through inspiration, through 
teaching, other nations may become free as we are free. 
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PATRIOTISM 


Jordan, Alfred. “The bias of patriotism.” Int Jour of Ethics 15:6-9, 18-20, 23-7, 11-12, 
20-2, Oct. 1904. 


What is patriotism? The apparently simple love of the fatherland is really a very 
complex sentiment. There is first the simple affection for the native speech. Whether 
or not we agree with Freeman and Max Nordau that language may be taken as a 
rough test of nationality, it is obvious that by no other means is the sense of kinship 
so strongly brought home, whilst a difference in speech amongst an otherwise united 
people can only be overcome by a commuuity of interests which, however powerful, is 
never absolute. It is not that a people deliberately loves its speech as the result of a 
conscious choice in which their own mede of expression is known to be superior to 
that of others. To the vast majority of mankind such a process is altogether unknown. 
The affection must be classed with the special instincts, and it has all the force of a 
purely natural impulse. Playing a leading part in the acquisition of all that belongs 
to the thought of a people, both past and present, language is thus the distinctive feature 
which, in any process of absorption, is the last to disappear. The joys, sorrows, strug- 
gles, and triumphs of a people are indissolubly associated with its native speech, 
which in this way becomes invested with a magic power, giving its possessors a certain 
reserve of strength as against the rest of the world, 

There is next the affection for the purely physical surroundings. In its most 
primitive form, the feeling does not reach much beyond the immediate district in which 
a man has been brought up, every detail of which is so interwoven with his experience 
as to enter into his personality. The sentiment undergoes modification with the increase 
in the facilities for locomotion, particularly amongst town-dwellers, the affection for the 
native district giving place to a similiar sentiment towards more remote localities, which 
from various causes become more attractve. This love of the soil, of the native climate, 
mountains, rivers, fields, lanes, trees, flowers, and so forth, remains a sentiment at once 
real and lasting, affecting one’s judgment regarding the physical features of other 
lands. 

Thirdly, there is the affection inspired by history. Emerging from the mists of tra- 
dition, we find amongst every people carefully preserved records of national achieve- 
ments. As until comparatively recent times, the only way in which a people could dis- 
tinguish itself was in war, the prominent feature in all these records is prowess in 
arms. Being in the main the work of native chroniclers, the deeds are set forth with a 
loving thoroughness which appeals strongly to the national temper. Accordingly, what- 
ever the actual course of a people’s history may have been, they always find in it 
abundant material for exciting their admiration and sympathy. Also largely inspired by 
history, we have that phase of the patriotic sentiment which is called forth by the 
institutions, laws, and customs of a country—social, political and religious. In the 
evolution of these the best energy of a people is absorbed. In this way is brought hom- 
to a race its obligations to past generations, and thus arises that continuity of senti- 
ment which marks the growth of national thought and character. 

Finally there is the affection inspired by great men—warriors, statesmen, poets, 
philosophers, and artists. Whatever view may be taken of the “great man” theory of 
history, it must be recognised that in its great men the genius of a race finds its 
most striking and adequate expression. Amongst the different peoples of the world 
there is the widest difference of ideals; there is a very wide difference in the ideals of 
the same people in different ages. But whatever standard is observed we have, in the 
attribute of greatness, the best that the race has to offer. It follows, therefore, that 
the admiration always evoked by the display of exceptional gifts, will become reflected in 
the people amongst whom they appear as a feeling of national gratification or pride. 
In the mind of each individual there is a vague consciousness that he is entitled to 
some share of the credit in producing the great ones of his own country. He feels 
that the possibilities of the race have a new significance for him. In this way does he 
become bound to the race by a sentiment which appeals to some of the best faculties of 
his nature. Through great men the love of kindred is intensified; it is also refined and 
elevated, and may thus claim a justification on grounds other than those pertaining to 
mere geographical position or purely instinctive feeling. 

In all these ways then is the sentiment of patriotism manifested. It is not, of 
course, suggested that in all countries the part played by these various emotions is of 
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the same relative importance. For instance, the love of physical surroundings—the 
pays—is very fully developed in France, whilst in England and America—the great 
traveling nations—the sentiment is comparatively weak. Similarly in England, the 
feeling inspired by institutions is relatively much stronger than in Germany, where 
militarism and closely allied officialism is the dominating feature. It is obvious also 
that at different periods of a country’s history, the strength of the different forces 
varies greatly. But wherever the patriotic feeling exists it may, I think, be resolved 
into some such elements as are here indicated. Thus do we find ourselves face to 
face with a highly complex sentiment. Directly or indirectly, it has to take into ac- 
count innumerable facts of the most diverse kind, ranging over a very wide area. The 
ideas, feelings, acts of many individuals are bound up in it. Social movements, pre- 
senting problems of great intricacy, and demanding judgment of a high order are 
based upon it. It is, therefore, unquestionable that in the resulting conduct, there is 
the fullest scope for error and wrongdoing; and the apparently simple and straight- 
forward nature of the patriotic impulse should not deter us from subjecting it to the 
closest scrutiny. 


There can be little doubt that the excessive bias of modern patriotism is in the 
main due to the backward state of knowledge in certain directions. It is not, of 
course, suggested that the feeling of patriotism is in itself bad, still less that it is 
due to ignorance. Patriotism, like all other affections, is largely an affair of tempera- 
ment, and is clearly compatible with knowledge of other nations both extensive and 
profound. But such patriotism is eminently sane, discriminative and chastened; it is 
the reasonable form of the sentiment which is destined to survive the test of time. 

But if ignorance is not the cause of patriotism, it is directly responsible for those 
obtrusive and uncontrollable forms of it, which set up causes of needless irritation and 
rancour between different races. The most complete misconceptions still prevail in 
all civilised countries respecting the feelings, aims, and temperament of the people of 
other lands. Where ignorance is rife, the imagination is active. Intelligent and other- 
wise well-informed writers soberly discuss possible developments, which have no rela- 
tion to real people, but to races having all manner of fictitious characteristics. Un- 
fortunately, also, the ignorance respecting other countries keeps alive that of one’s 
own. A nation can truly know itself, only by knowing others; for it is only by com- 
parison that any sound or lasting standard can be formed. 

A keen sense of the virtues of the race to which he belongs comes to the child 
with his earliest impressions. He grows up in the belief in its innate excellence. If 
his race is not powerful or great, it is because of the rapacity of other races more 
barbarous or designing; if it is powerful or great, it is clearly the will of Providence 
that it should pay an increasing disregard to the feelings of smaller races. That all 
the means for the acquisition of knowledge are present does not further matters 
in the least; the machinery may as easily be employed for the propagation of every 
form of error and prejudice. It is only with extreme slowness that the individual 
comes to recognise the admirable qualities possessed by other races than that to which 
he belongs; it is rare indeed that he surrenders the belief that it possesses the largest 
share of the virtues of humanity. 

This racial ignorance is blocking the march of civilisation. What manner of 
people are these against whom each country is closing the doors of its national life and 
thought? What do we really know of those whose lives, at the cost of incalculable 
treasure, we are ceaselessly planning to take. We know, alas! a good deal of the 
government; we know still more of the press; and of a small number of prominent 
and great men. But of the people themselves, the people who are the real sufferers 
through all forms of racial enmity, we know absurdly little. Hence the people of all 
countries are led into the mistake of deducing the character of the foreigner from par- 
ticular cases, of generalising the inhabitants of a great nation—nearly always composed 
of several sub-races, differing most widely among themselves—from the people of a 
particular city or district; of accepting without question the brilliant word-pictures of 
obviously biased writers. 

In spite of the periodical outbursts with which we are familiar, there is really no 
evidence to prove that between the different people themselves there exists anything 
akin to mortal hatred. Probably the most that could be established would be a settled 
dislike of foreigners and foreign ways. Assuming that this is based upon actual know!- 
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edge, the explanation cannot lie much deeper than the conservatism natural to groups 
of people, accustomed for many generations to certain habits of thought and conduct. 
In this sense the dislike of the foreigner will probably endure as long as national 
character. But dislike founded upon a constitutional preference is one thing, hatred is 
another. In order to express one’s dislike of people, it is not necessary to shoot them. 
It is here suggested, as a reasonable hypothesis, that the antipathy existing between 
the more civilised people at the present day does not normally go beyond this. They 
wish to live their lives in their own way unmolested, and they have no wish to molest 
others. If this assumption be even approximately correct, it follows that a general 
knowledge of it would go far to neutralize the influence of those forces, personal and 
impersonal, whose interest it is to emphasise the differences that exist. 


We arrive finally at the stage in our enquiry at which we recognise that the ques- 
tion of the bias of patriotism is ultimately one of ideals. Is it to the advantage, to 
the ultimate as well as the immediate good, of a people, that it should be more wrapped 
up in itself, more exclusively mindful of its own feelings, interests, institutions? Or is 
it to its ultimate good to become keenly alive to the fact that there are other peoples 
who, on closer acquaintance, may also be found to be interesting; peoples who in all 
the more fundamental concerns of life have the same feelings, who also have their 
ideas equally characteristic, their long experience equally valuable, their traditions 
equally cherished? All the charges of anti-patriotism are traceable to an imperfect 
appreciation of the importance of some such questions as these; there is always the 
implication that certain immediate and palpable interests of a particular country are 
necessarily its most vital interests, and that to be opposed to these is to be deficient in 
patriotic feeling. 

Admitting for a moment that it were desirable for each country to foster every 
form of national idiosyncrasy, that everything foreign being more or less objectionable, 
it were better that this influence should decrease, that each country should become more 
and more in the fullest sense, self-contained. However desirable such a state might be, 
it is no longer possible. In a sense quite peculiar to the development of the last half 
century, the foreigner has come to stay. Whether they like it or not, for an indefinitely 
lengthy period, the people at present constituting the great nations of the world are 
to be, in an ever fuller sense, neighbors. Through commerce, through politics, through 
literature, the sense of actual contact will become keener. This is amongst the few 
absolute certainties of the future. Therefore, even on this ground, is it not in the 
highest degree unwise to accentuate the differences that exist? Proximity without 
sympathy is intolerable. Under such conditions, the national life is embittered; there 
is an ever-present source of unrest. Foreign influence being now a permanent factor 
in the daily existence of each country, it is obviously to the interest of the people to 
mould it to their needs. Friction in this case means the dissipation of an indefinite 
amount of moral and intellectual energy. 

But if it were possible for the nations to be isolated and self-sufficient, it is to a 
last degree undesirable. The analogy of the individual holds with striking force: it is 
no more good for a nation, than for a man, to live alone. Isolation and stagnation 
are closely allied. It is not only to the interest of humanity at large, but to the interest 
of each of the races, that they should be more and more mutually dependent, more and 
more bound to each other by all the ties that help towards fellowship. The tendency 
of political ideals to dominate the whole field of national thought and character is 
pernicious. To this we trace the notion that the highest national interests are founded 
upon mutual antagonisms, that the gain of one people is necessarily the loss of another. 
Prosperity on this view is a limited store from which each nation draws at the expense 
of the rest. Except in the restricted sphere of physical force and its abuse this is a 
pure fiction. Except in the grossest and most material sense, no people can ultimately 
profit by needless suffering or injury inflicted on another. The sources of energy upon 
which national prosperity, in the best sense, depends, are inexhaustible. The drafts 
of each nation, so far from depriving others of their share, act as a direct cause on 
their part, of similar renewals of strength. It is not to the disadvantage, but enor- 
mously to the advantage of nations, to have as neighbors powerful people, fertile in 
resource, with essentially different ways of thought, and eager to exchange no less 
their ideas than their goods. 

The conception of humanity as an organism offers sound guidance in estimating 
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the forces which make for true development. In proportion as the organism is low 
in the scale of life, its parts are independent, their injury is not serious to the individual, 
the organs being readily repaired or renewed. With each advance in complexity, the 
welfare of the parts becomes more and more necessary to the well-being of the whole. 
The same is true of nations; from the unsettled life of the nomad with its few needs, 
perfect self-sufficiency, and utter ignorance of or indifference to the life of other people, 
to the highly civilised life of modern races, with its multifarious needs, material and 
spiritual, satisfied from every part of the globe, and its vital interest in the welfare of 
even small and remote communities. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the fact that imperiousness, or indifference to 
foreign influence, cramps the life and thought of a people. In numberless ways, this 
bias conceals the results of discovery, and prevents the diffusion of ideas. The grow- 
ing complexity of the problems of individual and social life has called into existence 
an army of thinkers in every civilised country. Subdivision and specialisation goes on 
apace, and the national genius of many peoples Is attacking these problems, each in its 
own way. The best that humanity can produce may be acquired only by comparison 
of these results. It is surely absurd that any considerations of geography, or language, 
or race, should limit the benefits to be derived from the highest culture of the time. It 
is only thus that the highest type can be evolved. The race which is the most assimila- 
tive of the best thought of other races, will be the best able to develop its own. Other 
things being equal, it will be the more vigorous, the better fitted for every phase of 
the struggle for existence. 

The fear that the national character would thus be in danger of disappearing in a 
formless cosmopolitanism is, of course, quite groundless. The only features of it 
likely to disappear would be those based on narrow prejudice, and unreasoning custom 

the concrete expression of ideas that are dead. As the individual personalises his 
knowledge into a characteristic whole, so the genius of the race is expressed in its 
institutions, its literature, and its conduct. Knowledge is great, but the mystery of 
personality, individual and national, must ever assert itself. 

On the purely moral side, the claims of an ideal of closer union between nations 
are incomparably strong. If, on the one hand, it is necessary that we should be on 
our guard lest the lofty conception of human brotherhood blind us to the innate differ- 
ences that must always exist, it seems equally neccssary on the other, to decline to 
accept the view that all the existing evils are based upon an inexorable and unchangeable 
“human nature.” Human nature represents something so profoundly complex, that 
any dogmatism regarding it, beyond the merest essentials, offers an easy methd of 
begging the whole question. On such grounds every weakness or vice may be excused 
or in a measure justified, for there is hardly an attribute of human nature which does 
not vary within the widest limits, according to time and place. To say that enmity 
is stronger than amity, is to ignore the most obvious lesson of the history of society. 
It is one thing to admit that, so far as we are able to perceive, disagreements must 
ever characterise human intercourse; it is quite another to believe that reconciliation 
or settlement must always be brought about by the primitive method of purely physical 
force. To argue thus shows an absurdly weak faith in those fundamental instincts of 
human nature, upon the strength of which its development depends. 

The plain truth is that those responsible for national conduct have never given 
to the question of a possible union of races through the cultivation of their sympathies, 
the attention it deserves. They have accepted as a matter of course the evidence of 
hostility ; of the evidence of friendship, they have been sceptical. This represents in- 
calculable injury to the cause of humanity. With the way in which ill-feeling begets 
ill-feeling, each country apparently striving to surpass the other, we are, unfortunately, 
too familiar. We are apt to forget that good-feeling is equally cumulative. The 
rapprochement now happily existing between England and France, is but a faint indi- 
eation of what may be done when nations are really in earnest in the cause of peace. 

It would seem to devolve upon all interested in the progress of the higher culture, 
to protest against the assertion of any patriotism which does not take advantage of the 
best influences exerted by humanity at large. Any patriotism which regards the interests 
of a people as questions solely of physical power, or territory, or trade, is narrow and 
confining. Important as such interests are, and demanding as they do sagacity of a 
high order, they are, on a final analysis, but a means to an end. The ultimate mission 
of an advanced people should be the cultivation of a national character which is 
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strong, worthy, and resourceful, and the patriotism, however blatantly proclaimed, 
which is opposed to this, is false and misleading. 


The great increase in the means of human intercourse that has taken place during 
the last fifty years, has not been followed by any appreciably better feeling between 
the nations. Though war is, perhaps, less frequent, we have in its place an animosity 
which is both chronic and intensely articulate, the far-reaching evils of which are 
hardly less than those attending actual bloodshed. On the part of all the older states, 
there is the fear that their existence, or prosperity, or development is imperilled by the 
aggressive feeling of their neighbors; and the policy of the governing forces in each 
country is thus to keep alive those evidences of international hostility which, unhappily, 
it is never difficult to find. Clearly, there is something fundamentally wrong in this 
phase of the development of modern civilisation. Side by side with an unparalleled 
advance in all the forms of knowledge which stand for moral progress, with a marked 
improvement in the education of the people and a quickening of the general intellect, 
with a keener appreciation of art and letters, with a softening of manners, and with, 
at all events, a formal recognition of a higher ethical standard; we have the great 
groups of mankind known as nations still clinging to the barbarous law that might is 
right, that the well-being of one group may only be obtained at the expense of another, 
that the natural relation is one not of amity, but of enmity. The explanation of this 
strange association of degeneration and development must be sought in the old direction. 
The arch-enemy of mankind is ignorance, and it is to this sinister influence that all 
forms of international ill-will, suspicion, and even jealousy, are in the main traceable. 
In other words, the general progress of mankind is being retarded by the bias of a 
erude and short-sighted patriotism. 


The remarkable extent to which the bias of patriotism is unconscious is one of 
the greatest difficulties in the way of its removal. Modesty in the individual is already 
beginning to be regarded as a quaint and antique virtue; modesty in a nation seems 
to have become almost extinct. Where everyone is proclaiming his superiority, he who 
shouts the loudest has the best chance of being heard. Accordingly to each it appears 
perfectly natural that the virtues of his own country should be duly extolled and the 
shortcomings of others placed in due relief. To those accustomed to the weighing of 
evidence it is astonishing what can be absorbed in this way, apparently without exciting 
the least suspicion that anything is wrong. When, under the influence of patriotic 
fervor it is felt that the bounds of truth and fairness really are being overstepped, 
the protests are usually of the mildest form, coupled with an expression of belief in the 
“good intentions” of the author. If the sense of proportion is not quite rudimentary 
there is, in these manifestations of bias a strong element of the ridiculous, but un- 
fortunately the process does not end thus lightly. The forces which are dependent upon 
the support of public opinion are not slow to take advantage of this feature of national 
character. Les absents ont toujours tort. From the platform or in the senate. an 
orator may always rely upon striking in many places a sympathetic note when painting 
the foreigner in dark colours. 

Still more striking is the case of the press, for popular favor is here the one 
absolute essential. At times of crisis the temptations of the press to give the people 
what they want, are, indeed, well-nigh irresistible. It is to be feared that few make 
allowance for this, or recognise the great sacrifice incurred by the adoption of a more 
moderate tone. Even under ordinary conditions, the press of the various countries seems 
ever on the alert to “score off” the little ways of the foreigner. There is a serious 
side to all this. With the growth of the national sentiment there seems to be an increase 
of the national sensitiveness to criticism. The little pleasantries and sharp reflections 
at the expense of other countries are, no doubt, chiefly intended for home consumption, 
but their influence cannot now be so restricted. The people concerned see the matter 
in a different light. Much of the feeling thus expressed is duly recorded as evidence of 
ill-will, and when the relations of the countries become strained, go to swell the hundred 
misunderstandings that make for war, with all the attendant suffering and demoralisa- 
tion, both to victors and vanquished, that war brings in its train. 
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SECRET DIPLOMACY 


Ponsonby, Arthur. ‘International morality.” Int Jour of Ethics 25:145-7, 151-2, 
Jan. 1915. 


The protest against this growing inconsistency and want of sympathy between voice 
and sentiment has been feeble, and confined to the few who foresaw the dangers that 
might arise from it. The peoples meanwhile--though by improved education increasingly 
capable of examining and pronouncing on matters of home politics—continucd to be 
excluded from knowledge of foreign policy and from even a remote participation in its 
management. They accordingly take little or no interest in foreign affairs, though 
expressions of bewilderment and resentment escape them when rumors of war are circu- 
lated for no ostensible or conceivable reason of which they have any knowledge. 
Directly the dark cloud of actual war covers the whole sky; it is easy enough for 
each Government to tell its people whatever version it chooses of the cause and origin 
of the catastrophe, which each one in turn declares to be inevitable. In such circum- 
stances, the people in their ignorance, and in the turmoil of impending calamity, will 
listen eagerly to the appeals of patriotism and concentrate their energies on the main- 
tenance of national security, not concerning themselves with negotiations, conversations, 
treaties and ultimatums which they are quite unable to follow; indeed, any expression of 
opinion on their part generally serves to show how entirely in the dark they have 
been kept with regard to foreign politics, and how utterly incapable they are, owing to 
their enforced ignorance, of forming any judgment on the merits of international dis- 
putes. Yet, since the beginning of this century, the obvious advantages of peace, more 
especially from the economic and social point of view, had come to be more ful'y 
realized ; the humanitarian arguments against war were beginning to be re-enforced by 
opinions founded on a more utilitarian and rationalistic basis, and the futility of war 
even more than its horrors was more generally recognized. But governments failed 
to respond; they failed to reflect or to take advantage of this awakening sentiment, and 
they never troubled to get the sanction and endorsement of public opinion for the line 
of policy they were pursuing. The great powers of Europe with an almost dogged 
determination began to prepare for a conflict which need not have been inevitable, but 
which by their policy and action they made inevitable. 


Intercourse among people of different nations can be and is carried on without 
friction and with due regard to the promotion of a common object. Scientific research, 
discovery and invention, have progressed by leaps and bounds chiefly on account of 
international co-operation; the friendly rivalry produced by the closer interdependence 
of eommerce has all been to the world’s advantage. Latterly, too, the interests of 
labor have gradually become internationalized, this fundamental common interest being 
obviously more important than superficial national differences. The extended movement 
may almost have been strangled in its infancy by recent events, but it will probably 
revive all the stronger from the shock. Why then is it impossible for political activities 
to be co-ordinated and dealt with for the common benefit? It is not impossible, it is 
only more difficult, and as yet nothing worth calling a serious attempt to bring the 
nations of the world together has been made. 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES 


Fiamingo, G. “The conflict of races, classes, and societies.” Monist 7:391-2, 406-8, 
413-14, April 1897. 


The civilisations of different peoples are developed almost without any relation to 
their race. Civilisation passed from the south to the north in Europe without having 
caused any displacement of races. If one should attribute the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire to invasions of a few tens of thousands of savages, one attributes too great an 
effect to so small a cause. The decay of the Roman Empire began long before the 
influence of any foreign race was exerted. In the fourteenth century Venice was 
the greatest commercial city in Europe. Now it has beccme a port of the fifth 
rank. The port of Venice is not sufficiently deep for modern ships, and commerce 
has taken another direction. All this has had little to do with race. . .. . 
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It is said by some that the human constitution is less passive and plastic than it 
used to be (Peschel, Meyer, Hellwald, Waitz). Since we are completely ignorant of 
the original race stock, that assertion is absolutely gratuitous. Others maintain that 
the tendency to unity is caused by historic and social factors, but we shall soon see 
that the action of these is opposed to unity. 

The actual current which is carrying us towards international unity is not inde- 
pendent of the immense variety of physical environment which is assisting to-day in 
the formation of new races. In the United States one may observe the process of 
the modification of the Anglo-Saxon character. Out of the difficulties of colonial life 
and the struggle with primitive nature a new type has been born, and yet the 
relations between England and the United States are very close. A large English 
emigration crosses the Atlantic every year and spreads itself over the Union. If 
Montesquieu had been questioned in regard to this fact, he would probably have re- 
sponded with the phrase with which he begins the book which cost him twenty years of 
thought and elaboration, “Laws in their most extended signification are necessary rela- 
tions derived from the nature of things. In this sense all beings have their laws.” 
He would make the same reply to those who should ask why Italy and Spain are 
agricultural while England occupies the first rank in the metal industries. There are 
natural laws which make the difference between an Englishman and an Italian or 
a Spaniard. There is in Ausner a table of statistics of criminality by sexes in nine- 
teen of the most important countries of Europe. “Wherever industry and commerce 
predominate, criminality among women sensibly increases."" By heredity this criminality 
becomes a characteristic of a new race, and so with all other physical and moral char- 
acteristics. In this way is formed, to use the expression of M. Le Bon, “an Historic 
Race.”” 


The United States are rich and highly civilised, not on account of a predcminant 
race, but because their population is a mixture of all the nationalities of the wor'!d. 
Individuals who emigrate carry with them a certain amount of useful knowledge, of 
which others are ignorant. So the United States have appropriated more than any 
other country the scientific discoveries of the races of the world. These discoveries 
brought together give rise to others. According to Edison the United States contain 
one hundred and fifty real inventors who increase the wealth of the country from five 
hundred million to a milliard of franes per year. Agriculture was more advanced 
in France under Henry IV. and Louis XIV. than in England. The English learned 
manufacturing from Flanders, and availed themselves of the experience of Portugal, 
Holland, and France, in colonisation and navigation. They brought together in their 
own country the greatest socio-economic conquests made by other countries, and these 
constituted the natural basis for further advances. The results are well known. 

In China many discoveries, among them the most important which have deter- 
mined European civilisation, were made before they were made by the white. race. 
But they were not completed. It is competition, struggle, developing among _ indi- 
viduals through the spirit of emulation exerted to increase individual happiness, which 
produces the advance of civilisation. Social progress is the sum of individual advances. 

Individuals associate in various ways for the purpose of increasing their own 
welfare by appropriating natural forces in the best possible way, but when a group 
of individuals unites not to avail itself of natural forces, but to appropriate what 
other individuals have obtained, this association becomes anti-social, injurious to gen- 
eral welfare, and in the interest of all it should be suppressed. Such associations begin 
in the form of those called by the specific name, robbers, pass to coalition of laborers 
and manufacturers, and end in such undertakings as those of the Panama Company 
in France, and the Italian organisation of bankers. The latter are as damaging to 
the development of social prosperity as an association of genuine robbers, disturbing 
social welfare and tending to destroy it. Being alike, their punishment, from the 
social point of view, ought to be the same. 

If, instead of comparing the intellectuality of the colored race with that which the 
white race has acquired, it were possible to take the intellectual development of the 
white race many years ago, when the social-economic system was at the same level 
with that of the real colored races, I am convinced that many of the illusions in re- 
gard to the superiority of the white race would be destroyed. The truth is that cer- 
tain nations belonging to the white race and called superior, have founded civilisa- 
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tions much inferior to the civilisation of the yellow race, or even of the black. 
There is no people belonging to a race originally superior. There are nations which 
under certain conditions have established empires more powerful, and civilisation more 
durable than those of other races. 

This much is clear: The white peoples have gradually reached a certain degree 
of civilisation. This civilisation is characterised by intellectual development. Physical 
force has remained constant. A Hottentot has perhaps greater physical strength than 
a Parisian, but can it be admitted that the superior intellectual power of the Euro- 
pean was of sudden birth? This is not admissible, because civilisation which is its 
reflex, has progressed slowly, sometimes receded, through long periods of time. The 
intelligence of the white race is, I repeat, a product of development. 


To-day a good is mistaken for an evil. A colored laborer offers his work for a 
low wage. Is it not true that so far as the white race is concerned this is just so 
much gain? When the intellectual development of a colored laborer has increased 
and he demands a higher salary, perhaps this question may be looked at in a di ffer- 
ent way. 

The conflict of races, of societies, of classes, etc., is only a manifestation of the 
spirit of exclusiveness. Individuals instead of working and associating their labor for 
increasing their welfare, contend against each other. They are deluded into thinking 
that the spoliation of others and the transforming of themselves into parasites increases 
their welfare. These antagonisms of races, of societies, of classes, in reality are attempts 
to transform themselves into parasites or to react against social parasitism. 

The Roumanians struggle against the Magyars because they are despoiled by them 
in a most shameful manner. The southern States of the North American union wished 
to separate from the northern for the same reason. This parasitism would never have 
produced the loss of sixty-two milliards, which is the sum at which the damages occa- 
sioned by the War of Secession are estimated. 

The spirit of exclusiveness finds its natural basis in ignorance, in blind individual- 
ism. The cautious human egoist sees that the only source of welfare and of wealth 
is labor, and for two individuals who find it profitable to work together in order 
to increase their mutual welfare, diversity of race, of color, of form of the head, 
of nationality or social class, constitute no impediment. If all men are once con- 
vineed of this truth then the spirit of exclusiveness will disappear. Then in socislogy 
the question of the origin of races and of civilisations will no longer command the 
same interest as to-day. 


NATIONAL BARRIERS AND POLITICAL BOUNDARIES 


Raglan, Lord. “‘Armaments and frontiers.” Nineteenth Cen 92:18-20, July 1922. 


If we glance back through the pages of history, we find that the factors deciding 
the frontiers of countries have usually been geographical and economic, and not ra- 
cial or linguistic. 

The Gascons and Provencals have become French, the Basques and Catalans Span- 
ish, and it was a mountainous frontier and a separate overseas trade rather than 
differnce of nationality that prevented Portugal from remaining part of Spain. 

The Normans became French, not English. 

The Walloons of Belgium have united themselves with the Flemings, not the French. 

The Angles of the Scottish Lowlands combined with the Gaels of the Highlands, 
not with the Angles of Northumbria. 

The Norsemen of the Shetlands became Scots; those of Iceland remain Scandina- 
vians. 

The Frisians have remained Germans, though their language is nearer to Dutch. 

There is little difference between the Swedes and Norwegians, yet a mountain range 
keeps them apart. 

The Prussians, originally Slavs, are now more German than the Germans, and it 
was Prussia, and not her nearer relative Austria, that Bavaria elected to join. 

The Austrians, Hungarians and Czechs, though always disl’king one another, re- 
mained politically united for centuries. 

The Italians of the Ticino remain firmly Swiss. 
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Proceeding further east, we note that the Kurds of Persia do not join those of 
Turkey. 

Northern India has always been more or less a political unit, but no one has 
ever held Afghanistan and the Punjab together for long. 

The Chinese speak many languages, yet conquests, civil wars and revolutions have 
hitherto failed to split up China. 

The Jews, about whose nationality we hear so much nowadays, are being rap- 
idly absorbed in those countries which allow them the full rights of citizenship. 
Where they are treated as aliens they remain so. The three million Jews in the 
United States of America have not gravitated together, nor has any other of the for- 
eign elements there, except to a very limited extent. One gereration is enough to 
turn Swedes or Syrians into typical Americans. 

Community of race, language and religion was insufficient to keep the Anglo- 
Americans, the Spanish Americans, the Arabs or the Poles together, yet the Carthagini- 
ans and Venetians kept their alien subjects loyal for centuries by the ties of common 
interest. 

History also shows us that, besides civil wars and tribal squabbles, fierce ccn- 
flicts have often taken place between States of the same nationality, and that States 
have often sought allies and even rulers among foreigners rather than among those 
of their own race and language. 

The Athenians suffered more at the hands of the Spartans than at those of the 
Persians, and the chief enemies of the Venetians were not the Saracens or Turks, but 
the Genoese. 

The wine trade kept the south-west of France in alliance with England during the 
Hundred Years’ War, and the same trade has been the chief cause of our long alli- 
ance with Portugal. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Bavaria was frequently in alli- 
ance with France against the rest of Germany. 

Many other instances could be given, but it will perhaps be sufficient to state that 
in the late war, as in most previous wars, large numbers of men fought loyally for 
their rulers against those of their own race, and that most of the reigning dynasties 
of Europe are foreigners by descent. 

Keith, Arthur. “Huxley’s racial lineage.’ Nineteenth Cen 97:874, June 1925. 

Huxley was right: there is no recognisable structural distinction between Saxon 
and Celt, but unfortunately in the issue of national ideals structural resemblances are 
of but little account, Nature has grafted deeply in mankind an instinct which makes 
locality, speech, custom and tradition a strenger force in the welding of peoples into 
a common nationality than the possession of the same structural characteristics. 


Washburn, Claude C. “The French.” Nineteenth Cen 98:795-6, Nov. 1925. 
It will not be the French who will overthrow the barriers between races, sacrifice 
their nationality to something broader and greater, or conduct the League of Nations 


to a position of supreme importance. True, there are those moments of national 
madness when it is as though the French were atoning for all their habitual narrow- 
ness. But one cannot say: “Come, let us now have a moment of madness.” No, 


for the achievement of unselfish uncireumscribed ideals the world will have to depend 
on individuals who in their growth have gradually sloughed off all that is narrow, 
restrictive and myopic in their nationality. Such individuals have come in the past, 
and should come increasingly in the future, from many different peoples—hardly from 
the French. 

On the other hand, even though we may feel that nationality is narrowing, and 
that at best it should. be only a means to an end, we may nevertheless be actually 
grateful that the French have made it an end in itself. The similar devotion to it 
of the Poles arouses principully distaste; in the French we not only excuse, but 
admire it. For there is about it in their case, and in their case alone, something akin 
to the results of intensive cultivation in agriculture, something that the best minds of 
other races must sacrifice (rightly, I think) to broader results: a perfection, an 
orderliness of thought, a fine, neat thoroughness, incapable of achievement in any other 
way than through this persistent nurture of nationality, and to the contemplation of 
which we can always turn with pleasure. 
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Crawshay-Williams, Eliot. “The international idea.’’ Int Jour of Ethics 27:289-90, 
April 1917. 


Some objcets suitable for international treatment have now been suggested. It re- 
mains to discuss what better means than those at present existing can be devised to 
hasten and facilitate action. International committees, ad hoc conferences, excellent- 
minded Hague tribunals, are all very well; but what we want is practical results. To 
ensure these an increased internationality of thinking is a powerful factor; it will 
demand to see something done. But there must also be the machinery, the material 
means. And any sublime idcas of a Parliament of Man are, at present at all events, 
too altruistic and visionary. We must proceed by smaller and more practicable steps. 

Now, one most desirable element in the campaign for the international idea is a 
great leader. He is a matter for fate and for opportunity. It is to be hoped that 
he will show himself. He will find much of the world ready to acclaim him. 

But, given the leader, or a number of carnest and vigorous leaders, more is wanted. 
The leader, cr leaders, must not waste their energics on a vague mass of thought; on 
unco-ordinated and impotent humanity. There must be a machine for them to direct. 
There are, of course, the existing national machines, and through them in the end 
definite action must corce. Put still more is neecssary. -A complementary means to 
the leader and the national assembly is the establishment of international politics as 
a live and potent force. This would be the tool with which the new leader could 
effect his purposes. For just as we must labour under no illusions as to international 
peace being attainable by treatics or understandings or pledges, without force behind to 
see them kept, so we must labour under no illusions that effect can be produced in 
the sphere of international affairs by any less material means than in that of national 
affairs. Academic aspirations and conferences will produce little; the brute force of the 
vote can produce much. 


LARGE OR SMALL UNITS. WHICH? 


Boodin, John Elof. “The unit of civilization.” Int Jour of Ethics 30:142, 147-52, Jan. 
1920. 


The last century has been notable for its tendency to human integration. This 
is illustrated in the political realm. Not only has nationalism asserted itself in the 
unification of peoples of kindred race, language, and aspirations, but vast empires 
have been organized, subordinating the lesser units to themselves and sweeping within 
their domain the outlying, less developed portions of humanity. Again empires have 
ranged themselves into alliances of empires, at last coming to deadly grip for the 
dominance of the earth. And now we are witnessing the final act in the drama, the 
attempt to organize the civilized peoples into a league of nations. With the integra- 
tion there has been a corresponding tendency to centralization to insure efficient control 
and an exploitation of the masses for the furtherance of the idea of power. The 
larger more inclusive units show an inherent hostility to tHe smaller component units— 
the hostility of self preservation. Even as in Palestine of old, so the modern prophets 
of nationalism and empire have inveighed against provincialism and localism until 
the smaller units have often been emaciated into mere geographical names. 


If again we look at the problem from the point of view of the production of the 
highest culture, we may well doubt whether the scramble for power has been favorable 
in this direction. Large units tend to bring out new qualities, hostile to spiritual 
production. The lust for power and the quest for the good do not form congenial 
companiors. The higher human relations are essentially personal in their nature— 
religion, art, friendship. Truth, too, is personal in its incentive and goal, however 
impersonal its method. It works for social understanding and communion. Hence it is 
not to be wondered at that impersonalism and mechanism are hostile to culture. There 
can be no doubt that Germany, long before the war, had deteriorated in cultural ways. 
It had been poisoned by the mob spirit, while culture requires sanity and personal 
poise. We note a decay in the culture of the United States as between the days of 
the Revolution and the days of empire. The relations in the colonial days were strongly 
personal. Men were the masters of the institution, while later the institution became 
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their master. In a general way, we may say that spiritual values vary in inverse 
ratio to impersonalism and centralization. The greatest culture productiveness has 
been attained when the culture group has conformed most nearly to the personal group 
which Aristotle had in mind. Athens in the days of Pericles, with a population of 
perhaps 50,000 freemen, Florence in the later Middle Ages and the early Renaissance, 
stand out as illustrious examples. But there were other Italian city-republics, con- 
temporary with Florentine greatness and scarcely less distinguished. Paris in the days 
of Abelard and after, London in the Elizabethan age, Jena at the end of the eighteenth 
century are illustrious in the history of the human spirit and show the stimulus of 
association and personal reaction. The small nations of western Europe in the last 
generation seem to have contributed to human culture out of all proportion to their 
size as compared to the power nations. I quote from Graham Wallas:* ‘The United 
Kingdom has a population of forty-five millions and the United States one of a hundred 
millions. The Norway of Bjérnson and Ibsen and Grieg had a population of two millions, 
and the Italy of Dante and Petrarch one of perhaps four millions. No one even 
dreams that the first rate intellectual output of the English speaking world of the 
twentieth century will be twenty-five times that of nineteenth century Norway together 
with fourteenth century Italy. But our wealth and knowledge and organizing power 
may perhaps make us together equal to one of them.” Professor Wallas might have 
used Sweden, Holland, or Belguim with equal effect. And Spain, since she was rid 
of the incubus of imperialism, has had a wonderful era in the realm of culture. The 
awarding of the Nobel prizes is at best but an approximate way of estimating con- 
tributions to civilization, though in the course of years it cannot help coming near 
the mark. There has been a great deal of criticism in the big nations of supposed 
favoritism to the small nations in the awarding. Perhaps the shock of this may lead 
others as it has led Wallas jto closer cbservation of the actual facts, and, if the facts 
should seem to be as indicated, into a closer scrutiny and criticism of the present 
organization of culture. If the boasted power-organizations fail in the spiritual fruits of 
civilization, what have they to commend them? 

The reasons for the better showing of the small European nations are not far to 
seek. They have given up the race for power and have turned their resources in 
other directions. We have seen that the atmosphere of power is not favorable to 
spiritual results. It is fundamentally ruthless in its treatment of the human individual 
and the personal community. It tends toward centralization and impersonalism. It 
substitutes machinery for human values. Size tends to stimulate the instinct for 
power which grows with what it feeds on in geometrical progression, i.e., the more 
the instinct is realized the more it takes to satisfy it. Where power becomes the dominant 
passion, the energies of men, their best genius, are drained in that direction. They are 
needed for management, military and economic. When the passion for power dominates 
a people, the power-values are the ones that come to seem worth while and therefore 
fascinate men; spiritual values come to seem incidental or instrumental. In other 
words, the passion for power inverts the true human perspective. But so far as we 
ean learn anything from the past, genuine culture flourishes in proportion as social 
organization approximates moral organization, i.e., the respect for personal association 
and personal values. Hence it is that progress in culture is in inverse ratio to the 
passion which makes power the end and human beings the means. 

If we are made for personal relations, if anything beyond this is necessarily 
artificial and unrcal, then we must readjust our notions of control. We must encourage 
instead of suppress the individuality of the smaller units. Nationality, provincialism, 
localism, clan loyalty, personal freedom-——these are great motive forces which we cannot 
afford to lose in a vague, anonymous sentiment of internationalism. We must leave 
to the smaller unit all that it well can do, reserving for the larger unit only those 
things which must necessarily be done by co-operation of the smaller units. But it 
should be co-operation and not suppression. We must give the small unit sufficient to do 
to make its life real and vital. And it is especially in the realm of spiritual realization 
that the rivalry and interaction of small units becomes of the greatest importance— 
a rivalry like that of the city republics in Italy at the end of the Middle Ages. For 
mutual protection they must indced co-operate to safeguard their spiritual life, but 
this must not mean the bullying by larger units but a free co-operation based upon 
goodwill and mutual interest. There may be local rumblings now and then, but that 





* The Great Society, p. 286. 
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is preferable to a universal earthquake such as that brought about by the power régime. 
When political control becomes, as it is now tending to beeome, positive instead of 
merely negative, it will be found that the unit which conforms most nearly to the moral 
unit will have immeasurable advantages in stability and effectiveness over the impersonal 
units. In the smaller units, experiments can be tried and corrected, and local needs 
and peculiarities conformed to. If socialism is not to be a dead weight of tyranny, it 
must be tried in the small unit. It was in the small Greek states that self-government 
first developed, and it is in the smaller states today—New Zealand, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, etce.—that we see new experiments most successfully tried. 

While we have emphasized the sma!l unit, it must be obvious that smallness alone 
does not produce culture. The small unit must have sufficient material resources to 
encourage the best in education, science, and art. The unit must be sufficiently large 
and varied to furnish adequate complexity and sufficient interplay of forces. Nothing 
could be deader than some of the small rural towns or some of the small nations of the 
past. With the means of communication today, the geographical size may be greater 
than that of medieval times, but it must not be too great to make possible personal 
contact and interchange. Impersonal associations, scattered over large areas and 
getting together at long intervals, have little effect on culture. The unit must have 
not only spiritual complexity, but conflict of ideals in order to bring out the resources 
of the spirit, whether this conflict be within or without. It must not boast of magnificent 
isolation, but must cultivate the maximum of culture contacts with other groups. It 
must encourage spiritual production by the high social esteem it bestows and in such 
material ways as will make it possible for genius to do its work without succumbing 
to poverty. Obviously the encouragement should be such as to preserve the spiritual 
integrity of genius and not prostitute it to material gain. Above all, the group must 
be inspired by a high bond of unity. It must be rooted in the noblest traditions of 
the past, but venturesome for the best attainments of the future. It must be in- 
tersected by a spiritual plane worth while. If there is no corrupter like the public 
Sophist, as Plato shows, there is no inspiration like a noble public sentiment. The love 
for poetry among the Scandinavian nations, the passion for music among the small 
nations of Southern Germany (previous to the days of empire), the love for clarity 
on the part of the French, of common sense by the British, of beauty among the 
Italians, of freedom among the Swiss have produced their immortal results. All other 
disadvantages might be surmounted if we could once get the passion for spiritual 
values, or rather the passion would produce the proper organization. We must put 
the instrumental values in their proper place, whether it be the organization of power, 
or more hogs, more corn and more corn, more hogs, and learn to emphasize the 
intrinsic, the personal values. 

While it is true that some of the small city states like Athens and Florence and 
some small modern nations have offered exceptional instances of cultural development it 
does not follow that such development is necessarily bound up with political independence. 
Florence at best had but an uncertain independence, and some modern nations which 
have contributed in a marked way have not preserved their political independence. In- 
stance Scotland in a happier way and Finland in a more tragic way. No doubt 
oppression and uncongenial association among nations as among individuals tend to 
produce balked tendencies and to block cultural expression. Some nations with a brilliant 
past, like Poland and Bohemia, have for generations been preoccupied with their 
national grievances and felt impotent in the realization of their national aspirations. 
It is to be hoped that the liberalism of several national units from age long bondage 
may result in the release of spiritual forces which may to some extent compensate for 
the appalling cultural loss from the recent world-tragedy. They will now be able 
to organize their material and spiritual resources in accordance with their national 
genius, and we may look for unique results. If they and their neighbors can liberate 
themselves from the ghosts of past animosities and enter upon a new era of creative 
co-operation, their terrible sacrifice will not have been in vain. Nationality, with a 
noble tradition and a high level of life, does offer a wonderful incentive. But such 
units cannot be artificially made, and in some way our large units must be re- 
organized for spiritual purposes. It is not likely that the small units have had more 
genius in proportion than the others, or that Athens for example had more genius 
in the time of Pericles than before and after. The development of culture is in large 
part a matter of spiritual incentive. Pericles set about with his usual energy to make 
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Athens a culture centre (which it had not been before) by inducing great men to come 
there and by offering incentives for genius. Our municipal and provincial units might 
follow his example. 


PROGRESS AND GROWTH 


Yarros, Victor S. “Is there a law of human progress?” Int Jour of Ethics 31:153-4, 
Jan. 1921. 


Civilizations have fallen and perished, but from what causes? Slavery, serfdom, 
immorality, idleness, invasion by healthier races, greed, rivalry and conquest. We praise 
Greek ideals, for example, and we talk of retrogression. But our ideals are infinitely 
higher than those of Greece in her day of glory. We talk of the Roman reign of law, 
but our own ideal of the reign of law is: higher than the Roman because more demo- 
cratic. The civilization of Europe and America is spreading to Asia and Africa, and 
there are no barbarous hordes to fear. There is no yellow peril; there is no black peril. 
The only danger to civilization is from within, and our resources, material and mora', 
are adequate to our realized needs. Our problems seem complex and difficult, but 
they are in truth no more difficult than those humanity has already solved in its ascent 
and evolution. Indeed, the advance of science, technology and art makes the solution of 
our problems easier with every passing decade. There is every prospect of abundance 
for all, and abundance creates conditions that are favorable to individual and national 
morality. Nations, like individuals, are learning to live and let live, to exchange 
products as well as ideas, without the irrational fear of giving more than they receive. 
More and more do men of affairs realize that a nation cannot sell without buying, and 
that wholesome prosperity must be based not on exclusive privileges, necessarily 
temporary and precarious, and always conducive to friction and preparations for 
costly conflicts, but on preduction, fair exchange and “open doors.” 

As with individuals, so with nations, fear is nearly always the source of meanness, 
selfishness, avarice, indifference to suffering. To remove fear is to lift inhibitions and 
release softer and better sentiments that are quite as characteristic of mankind, as 
innate, as the egoistic sentiments. The national policy of grab, like theft, is the 
product of fear and of limited imagination. 


Dewey, John. “Progress.” Int Jour of Ethics 26:314-22, April 1916. 


It seems to me that about all which I can say about the future of progress at the 
present time is that it depends upon man to say whether he wants it or not. If we want 
it, we can have it—if we are willing to pay the price in effort, especially in effort of 
intelligence. The conditions are at hand. We do not of course wholly control the 
energies of nature; we shall never wholly do so. But we are in possession of a 
method which enables us to forecast desirable physical changes and to set about securing 
them. So much is the secure result of the scientific revolution of the last three 
hundred years. We also know that it is not possible to bring about these physical 
changes without effecting at the same time vast social changes. The men who in- 
vented the stationary and locomotive steam engine, and the men who have since then 
harnessed both steam and electricity to all sorts of ends, have produced social changes 
by the side of which those produced by Alexander, Caesar and Napoleon are in- 
significant. And the same process is going on as long as applied science goes on, 
whatever we may think about its worth. But, I repeat, while social change, thus 
brought about, represents an indispensable condition of progress, it does not present 
a guarantee for progress. The latter depends upon deliberate human foresight and 
socially constructive work. Hence we have first of all to change our attitude. Instead of 
congratulating ourselves upon its presence and certainty as a gift of the gods, as we 
have been wont to do, we have to recognize that it is a human and intentional product— 
as much so in principle as a telephone or irrigation or a self-binding reaper, and as 
much more so in fact as the factors upon which it depends are more complex and more 
elusive. 

The doctrine of evolution has been popularly used to give a kind of cosmic sanction 
to the notion of an automatic and wholesale progress in human affairs. Our part, 
the human part, was simply to enjoy the usufruct. Evolution inherited all the goods 
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of Divine Providence and had the advantage of being in fashion. Even a great 
and devastating war is not too great a price to pay for an awakening from such an 
infantile and selfish dream. Progress is not automatic; it depends upon human intent 
and aim and-upon acceptance of responsibility for its production. It is not a wholesale 
matter, but a retail job, to be contracted for and executed in sections. I doubt if the 
whole history of mankind shows any more vicious and demoralizing ethic than the 
recent widespread belief that cach of us, as individuals and as classes, might safely 
and complacently devote ourselves to increasing our own possessions, material, intellectual, 
and artistic, because progress was inevitable anyhow. 

In dwelling upon the need of conceiving progress as a responsibility and not 
as an endowment, I put primary emphasis upon responsibility for intelligence, for the 
power which foresees, plans and constructs in advance. . We are so overweighted by 
nature with impulse, sentiment and emotion, that we are always tempted to rely un- 
duly upon the efficacy of these things. Especially do we like to entrust our destiny 
to them when they go by eulogistic names—like altruism, kindliness, peaceful feelings. 
But spite of the dogma which measures progress by increase in these sentiments, there is 
no reason that I know of to suppose that the basic fund of these emotions has in- 
creased appreciably in thousands and thousands of years. Man is equipped with these 
feelings at birth as well as with emotions of fear, anger, emulation and resentment. 
What appears to be an increase in one set and a decrease in the other set is, in 
reality, a change in their social occasions and social channels. Civilized man has not 
a better endowment of ear and eye than savage man; but his social surroundings 
give him more important things to see and hear than the savage has, and he has 
the wit to devise instruments to reinforce his eye and ear—the telegraph and telephone, 
the microscope and telescope. But there is no reason for thinking that he has less 
natural aggressiveness or more natural altruism—or will ever have—than the barbarian. 
But he may live in social conditions that create a relatively greater demand for the 
display of kindliness and which turn his aggressive instincts into less destructive 
channels. There is at any time a sufficient amount of kindly impulses possessed by 
man to enable him to live in amicable peace with all his fellows; and there is at any 
time a sufficient equipment of bellicose impulses to keep him in trouble with his fellows. 
An intensification of the exhibition of one may accompany an intensification of the 
display of the other, the only difference being that social arrangements cause the 
kindly feelings to be displayed toward one set of fellows and the hostile impulses 
toward another set. Thus, as everybody knows, the hatred toward the foreigner 
characterizing peoples now at war is attended by an unusual manifestation of mutual 
affection and love within each warring group. So characteristic is this fact that that 
man was a good psychologist who said that he wished that this planet might get 
into war with another planet, as that was the only effective way he saw of developing 
a world-wide community of interest in this globe’s population. 

I am not saying this to intimate that all impulses are equally good or that no 
effective control of any of them is possible. My purpose is, in lesser part, to suggest the 
futility of trying to secure progress by immediate or direct appeal to even the best 
feelings in our makeup. In the main, there is an adequate fund of such feelings. 
What is lacking is adcquate social stimulation for their exercise as compared with the 
social occasions which evoke less desirable emotions. In greater part, my purpose is 
to indicate that since the variable factor, the factor which may be altered indefinitely, 
is the social conditions which call out and direct the impulses and sentiments, the 
positive means of progress lie in the application of intelligence to the construction 
of proper social devices. Theoretically, it is possible to have social arrangements 
which will favor the friendly tendencies of human nature at the expense of the 
bellicose and predatory ones, and which will direct the latter into channels where they 
will do the least harm or even become means of good. Practically this is a matter 
of the persistent use of reflection in the study of social conditions and the devising of 
social contrivances. 

I have already said that the indispensable preliminary condition of progrcss 
has been supplied by the conversion of scientific discoveries into inventions which 
turn physical energy, the energy of sun, coal and iron, to account. Neither the dis- 
coveries nor the inventions were the product of unconscious physical nature. They 
were the product of human devotion and application, of human desire, patience, in- 
genuity and mother wit. The problem which now confronts us, the problem of progress, 
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is the same in kind, differing in subject-matter. It is a problem of discovering the 
needs and capacities of collective human nature as we find it aggregated in racial or 
national groups on the surface of the globe, and of inventing the secial machinery which 
will set available powers operating for the satisfaction of those needs. 

This is a large order. But it is not, with reasonable limits, one hopeless to under- 
take. It is much more within the bounds of legitimate imagination than would have 
been, five centuries ago, the subjugation of physical nature which has since been 
achieved. The chief difficulty lies in the primary step: it consists in getting a suffi- 
ciently large number of persons to believe in its desirability and practicability. In 
spite of its discipline by the achievements of physical science our imagination is 
cowardly and irresponsible. We do not believe that study, foresight and planning will 
do for the human relations of human beings what they have done for our relationship 
to physical nature. 

We are living still under the dominion of a laissez-faire philosophy. I do not mean 
by this an individualistic as against a socialistic philosophy. I mean by it a philosophy 
which trust the direction of human affairs to nature, or Providence, or evolution, or 
manifest destiny—that is to say, to accident—rather than to a contriving and con- 
structive intelligence. To put our faith in the collective state instead of in individual 
activity is quite as laissez-faire a proceeding as to put it in the results of voluntary 
private enterprise. The only genuine opposite to a zo-as-you-plcase let-alone philosophy 
is a philosophy which studies specific social needs and evils with a view to constructing 
the special social machinery for which they call. 

So far I have avoided any contrast of the socalled progressive attitude with the 
so-called conservative attitude. I cannot maintain that reserve any longer. While in 
general, the opposite of the progressive attitude is not so much conservatism as it is 
disbelief in the possibility of constructive social engineering, the conservative mind is 
a large factor in propagating this disbelief. The hard and fast conservative is the 
man who cannot conceive that existing constitutions, institutions and social arrange- 
ments are mechanisms for achieving social results. To him, they are the results; they 
are final. If he could once cure himself of this illusion, he would be willing to admit 
that they grew up at haphazard and cross purposes, and mainly at periods quite unlike 
the present. Admitting this, he would be ready to conceive the possibility that they 
are as poor mechanisms for accomplishing needed social results as were the physical 
tools which preceded the mastery of nature by mind. He would then be free: Not freed 
just to get emotionally excited about something called progress in general, but to 
consider what improved social mechanisms or contrivances are demanded at the present 
day. 

All this, you will say (and quite justly), is very general, very vague. Permit me, 
in concluding, to give a few illustrations suggested by the present international situa- 
tion, which may make my conception a little less vague. A friend was in Japan 
at the time when the war broke out. He remarked to an acquaintance who happened 
to be the United States consul in the town where he was, that he supposed he would 
have no difficulty in getting an American draft cashed. His friend replied: On the 
contrary; he himself had had to spend almost two days in getting even a government 
draft cashed. My friend proceeded to generalize from this incident. He said in 
effect that in commerce we are proceeding upon an international basis; commerce 
depends upon a system of international credit. But politically we are doing business 
upon the basis of ideas that were formed before the rise of modern commerce—upon 
the basis of isolated national sovereignty. The deadlock due to this conflict could not 
continue, he surmised ; either we must internationalize our antiquated political machinery 
or we must make our commercial ideas and practices conform to our political. Per- 
sonally I agree with his account of the needed remedy; it makes little difference, how- 
ever, for purposes of my illustration whether any one else agrees or not. The situa- 
tion is one which is real; and it calls for some kind of constructive social planning. 
Our existing human intercourse requires some kind of a mechanism which it has not 
got. We may drift along till the evil gets intolerable, and then take some accidental 
way out, or we may plan in advance. 

‘Another similar illustration is the condition in which neutral countries find them- 
selves at the present time. They are in the position of the public when there is a 
strike on the part of strect-railway employees. The corporation and the employecs 
fight it out between themselves and the public suffers and has nothing to say. Now 
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it ought to be clear that, as against contending nations, the nations not at war 
have the superior right in every case—not by any merit of theirs, usually only by 
accident. But nevertheless in the existing situation they are the representatives of 
the normal interests of mankind, and so are in the right against even the contending 
party that with respect to other contenders is most nearly in the right. But if the 
present situation makes anything clear, it is that there is almost a total lack of any 
machinery by which the factors which continue to represent civilization may make 
their claims effective. We are quite right in prizing such beggarly elements of inter- 
national law as exist; but it is evidence of the conservative or laissez-faire mind that 
we cling so desperately to the established tradition and wait for new law to be struck 
out by the accident of clash and victory, instead of setting ourselves in deliberate 
consultation to institute the needed laws of the intercourse of nations. 

The illustration may be made more specific. It was comparatively easy to unify the 
sentiment of the nation when previous international custom was violated by the sinking 
of the Lusitania. It would not be very difficult to inflame that sentiment, in the name 
of a combination of defence of national honor and defence of international custom, to 
the point of war. But it is always defence, mind you; every war is ipso facto defensive 
on the part of everybody nowadays. And defence is always retrospective and con- 
servative, cven when most offensive. A proposition to call for a conference of nations 
which would formulate what their rights are henceforth to be, whatever they may 
have been in the past, would be a constructive use of intelligence. But it would 
hardly call forth at present the enthusiastic acclaim of the populace and consequently 
makes no great appeal to the political authorities who are dependent upon the support 
of the populace. 

One more illustration from the international situation. The relative failure of in- 
ternational socialism in the present crisis has been sufficiently noted, with grief by 
some, with ill-disguised glee by others. But the simple fact of the case is that at 
present workingmen have more to gain from their own national state in the way of 
legislative and administrative concessions than they have from some other state, or 
from any international organization. That they should make use of war to strengthen 
their claims for concessions from the only power which can make these concessions is 
but to be human. When the day dawns when the workingmen have more to gain in the 
way of justice from an international organization than from a purely national one, 
that day war will become an impossibility. But it is easier to try to do away with 
war by appeal to personal sentiment than it is to strive to institute even the first 
steps of any such organization—futile in comparison as the former method must prove. 

I hope these remarks at least illustrate what is meant by the dependence of 
progress upon a foreseeing and contriving intelligence as well as what is meant by 
saying that it is a retail job. I can only point out the need, so far as they coincide in 
the further interests of peace with the interest of progress, of an international com- 
merce commission; of an international tariff board; of an international board for 
colonies and one for the supervision of relations with those backward races which have 
not as yet been benevolently, or otherwise, assimilated by the economically advanced 
peoples. Such things are not counsels of perfection. They are practical possibilities 
as soon as it is genuinely recognized that the guarantee of progress lies in the per- 
fecting of social mechanisms corresponding to specific needs. 


UNITY THROUGH LANGUAGE 


Ludlow, John Malcolm. “The ‘idea’ of nationality: Savoy.’’ Macmillan’s 1:354, March 
1860. 


There is great fascination in the idea of “nationality,” as founded upon unity 
of language, for it is connected with a great truth. Life can offer no more beautiful 
spectacle than that of a family united in common pursuits, common labours, each 
helping each to the utmost of his or her power. It offers none more hideous than that 
of a family at feud within itself—the children rebellious towards the parent, brother 
at strife with brother. The source of unity in the one ease, of disunion in the other, 
lies, in the deepest sense, in the existence or the want of a mutual understanding. 
If there be unity, be sure that all the members of the household speak one common 
language of truth, and trust, and love; if there be disunion, it must be that the gracious 
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words of the gentle have no meaning in the ears of the proud ;—that the noble acts of 
the self-devoted are as a foreign tongue to the selfish, And so, when we come to 
those great families of mankind called nations, or states, we feel at once that the 
only perfect basis of mutual understanding and trust between the different provinces 
of a realm, the different states of a federation, is the habitual use of a common language ; 
and where the tie of language exists, but is not carried out in the polities of those 
who speak it,—if war should break out between the separate states to which these 
belong, it is always felt that there is something fratricidal in the strife of those whose 
cradles were rocked to the sound of the same mother-tongue. 

There is, therefore, that which always appeals to our sympathies, in the effort to 
gather together into one the scattered fragments of a race united by language, divided 
by polity. The cry, “Italy for the Italians!” or “Germany for the Germans!” is not 
a merely geographical one. It does not mean that any particular race, as such, ha; 
any right to any particular portion of the earth’s surface,—else might Welshmen 
claim all England in fee. It means that a certain number of human beings, joined 
together by one common language, or by dialects founded upon, or reducible, or at 
least kindred to, a common language, claim for themselves the government of so 
much of the earth’s surface as they occupy—-claim not to be subject to men of 
another land and another tongue. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Hershey, Amos Shartle. “Neutrality and international law.” Int Jour of Ethics 26:168-9, 
170-2, Jan. 1916. 


International law is that body of principles, rules, and customs which are binding 
upon the members of the international community of states in their relations with one 
another. It is the common and conventional law of nations based partly on treaties or 
express agreements, but mainly on tacit consent and a more or less conscious imitation 
or following of precedents. The common or customary law of nations is no less 
binding than are the conventional sections of international law. It forms the older 
and intrinsically the more important part of the subject, and it is more deeply rooted 
in the habits, sentiments, and interests of mankind. Much of customary international 
law may be said to have the double sanction of long-established usage and treaties. 
Such general treaties or world agreements as the Declaration of Paris of 1856 and 
the Hague Convention of 1899 and 1907 may even be said to constitute a species of 
international legislation. 


International policy or diplomacy in the wider sense relates to objects of national 
or international policy and the conduct of foreign affairs or international relations. 
Diplomacy is usually based upon considerations of expediency or national interest 
rather than upon those of morality, humanity, or justice. Though its aims and methods 
are seldom confessedly illegal or immoral, it must be admitted that in times past its 
conduct has been frequently animated by the spirit of Machiavelli rather than by 
that of Grotius, i.e., it has been governed by ideals based upon interest rather than 
upon a sense of justice. It is not sufficiently realized that the law of nations occupies 
a relatively small section within the wide circle of international relations. It only 
occupies that portion which has been reduced to positive rules and regulations. Beyond 
the well-cultivated field of international law there still lie vast and but partially ex- 
plored regions where motives of interest and expediency prevail rather than ideals of 
law, justice or morality. In these regions of international policy or diplomacy, states- 
men, acting in the supposed interest of the nation, exercise a wider discretion and feel 
themselves less bound by legal checks and moral standards than within the much 
narrower circle limited by definite rules or binding gustoms. The frequent abuse of this 
freedom is one of the causes of the war. 

Let us now examine a little more closely the nature, purpose, and fundamental 
basis of international law. 

We shall assume that the guiding motive or purpose of international law, as of 
international relations in general, is or should be the satisfaction of collective needs 
and interests. Social utility or adaptability to group interests and _ inter-groupal 
relations are or should be the final test of the rules governing international relations. 
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Like the state itself, international law is ultimately based upon the innate or 
inherited sociability of human nature directed by specific human needs and group 
interests. Man, though he be a fighting animal almost constantly engaged in a 
desperate struggle for existence with his environment and often at war with his fellows, 
is also a social and political being who has long since learned that mutual aid or 
co-operation and organization are at least as essential to human well-being as are 
struggle, rivalry, and competition. 

Ever since their first appearance upon this planet, men have apparently lived not 
in isolation, but in more or less hostile or friendly groups which have formed ever- 
widening circles (families, hordes, clans, village communities, cities, states, nations, 
confederacies, ete.) within which the practice of mutual aid or co-operation has largely 
supplanted, or at least modified, the habit of struggle and rivalry. This habit or practice 
of co-operation within groups was gradually extended to inter-groupal relations, until it 
now includes all civilized states, races, and nations, and appears to be entering upon 
its final stage of world organization. 

In international relations this solidarity or interdependence of interests, based on 
a human need for co-operation and organization, has stimulated the growth of customs 
based largely on precedent and has led to the formulation of rules and agreements 
which have as their purpose the maintenance of durable communal interests and peace- 
ful intercourse even in time of war. It has given rise in modern times to the con- 
ception of a community, family, or society of states, the members of which, while 
retaining a certain degree of so-called sovereignty or independence, are legally and 
morally bound to observe certain rules, customs, and principles of international inter- 
course. 

True it is that the rules of international law are sometimes vague, ambiguous, 
or doubtful ; that they are variously interpreted at different times and in divers places; 
and that their enforcement lacks a certain sanction which is present in the case of 
municipal or state law. It is also true, as already stated, that the law of nations 
only attempts to regulate a relatively small section within the wide circle of inter- 
national intercourse. It does not, for example, try to regulate international trade, 
and within the broad circle of international policy or diplomacy, there are untraversed 
regions, where statesmen are free to exercise a large discretionary power. 


SOVEREIGNTY 


Lansing, Robert. Notes on sovereignty. Washington: The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1921. pp. 37-41, 57-9, 65-7, 74-5. 


INDEPENDENCE. Lawrence in his work on International Law defines independ- 
ence as “the right of a state to manage all its affairs, whether external or internal, 
without interference from other states, as long as it respects the corresponding right 
possessed by each fully-sovereign member of the family of nations. This right of 
independent action is the natural result of sovereignty; it is, in fact, sovereignty 
looked at from the point of view of other nations. When a state is entirely its own 
master, it is sovereign as regards itself, independent as regards others.” 

Here is the same idea which was expressed by Bluntschli and Wheaton in the 
quotations with which the preceding note was introduced. If in the above definition 
the word “sovereign” is substituted for the word “state” it might be accepted with 
little change. It is the sovereign and not the state that is in reality independent; 
although, since independence is a subject of importance from an external point of 
view alone, it is not illogical to apply it to the condition of the state itself, for the 
location of the sovereignty within the state is non-essential to the external observer. 

There can be no actual independence of a state unless the real sovereignty is held 
within the state; and no individual or body of individuals can possess that sovereignty 
without being actually independent. The truth of these propositions is so self-evident 
as to require no demonstration. Just as superior physical force is internally an essential 
quality of real sovereignty, so independence is externally an essential quality. 

Neither can be separated from such sovereignty without destroying it. Both must 
exist and be actual. It is only in the case of artificial sovereignty that one can 
conceive of a sovereign dependent upon or responsible to a higher power. The sug- 
gestion that the apparent possessor of the sovereignty in a state is not entirely in- 
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dependent at once raises the query whether the sovereignty possssed is real or artificial? 
The determination of whether or not an individual or body of individuals, claiming 
the real sovereignty is independent or dependent is conclusive evidence of the rightness 
of the claim. 


CIVIL LIBERTY. Civil liberty or individual liberty, as it is often called, differs 
from independence in that the latter is absolute liberty, and the former is only so much 
of absolute liberty as can be equally possessed by the individual members of a state. 
Avoiding comparison, civil liberty may be defined as a condition in which an individual 
possesses as a legal right the power to act in accordance with his own inclinations within 
certain limits fixed by the sovereign of the state in which the individual is at the time. 
In this limited sphere, which must not impinge upon the similar spheres of his fellows, 
the actions of an individual are unrestrained. 

While a man in his natural state may be said to be born with the right of absolute 
liberty, the fact that he enters the world as a member of society imposes upon him at 
once the obligation not to infringe upon the equal liberty of other men. Thus, the 
social condition by the operation of nature limits the liberty of the individual from birth, 
and this natural and unavoidable limitation, like the liberty which it limits, is inherent. 
Man’s liberty so restricted is a natural or an inherent right. 

Though there may be a moral obligation upon the sovereign to grant to every 
individual in the state the liberty which may be justly claimed as a natural right, the 
sovereign being the possessor of supreme power cannot be compelled to recognize such 
obligation and to permit the individual to enjoy such right. If it is done the act is 
entirely voluntary on the part of the sovereign. It follows that civil liberty rests wholly 
upon the will of the sovereign, and sovereignty is its only source. This fact arises 
from the nature of the sovereignty in that it is supreme in all the affairs of a state. 
It is thus stated by Burgess: “The unlimited sovereignty of the state is not hostile to 
individual liberty, but is its source and support.” 

The proof of this is to be found in comparing the amount of liberty possessed 
by individuals in different states. For example, in Great Britain a person can act 
and speak with far more freedom than he can in Russia; he has a freedom of petition 
which a Turkish subject does not have, and a freedom from judicial oppression, which 
no Chinaman enjoys. 

Actual civil liberty must not be confounded with the right of civil liberty. They 
may or may not coincide. In any event they are not identical. Whether an individual 
ean rightfully demand greater privileges, and what are the rightful limitations which a 
sovereign may fix upon the acts of individuals are ethical and not political questions. 
The answers do not depend upon a universally accepted moral standard, for no 
such standard exists, but upon the moral beliefs of the persons who make the answers. 
Manifestly the ethical idea of civil liberty varies according to the character of the 
philosopher, and the enlightenment of the epoch and state in which he lives. 

Civil liberty, as a voluntary grant by a sovereign, is determined in three ways: 
first, by declaring with what acts of an individual the government, the sovereign’s agent, 
must not interfere; second, by declaring what acts an individual must not perform; 
third, by declaring from what acts of other individuals the individual must be protected. 
In states which have governments representative of the real sovereign, the first declara- 
tion is commonly embodied in a so-called bill of rights which forms a part of the 
fundamental law, the constitution; the second and third declarations are, with a few 
exceptions, made by ordinary legislative enactment. 

In illustration of what has been said, the federal constitution of the United States 
among its first amendments includes a bill of rights, thus, as it were by treaty provision, 
providing the same limits to civil liberty throughout the federal union. Similar pro- 
visions are also inserted in the constitutions of the various states. In this way the 
sovereignty of the United States in its external character, and the sovereignties of 
the several states in their internal character unite in fixing the bounds of the civil 
liberty of an American citizen. 


THE IDEA OF A WORLD COMMUNITY AND WORLD SOVEREIGNTY. Since 
it is possible to conceive of the human race as one body composed of a large number 
of political groups, including millions of individuals, or as one body with these in- 
dividuals as units, and, in either case, as a community, it follows from the very nature 
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of things that in this unorganized mass of humanity there must be a certain body of 
individuals possessing a physical might sufficient to compel obedience by every member 
of the human race throughout the world. Such superior physical might constitutes 
sovereignty, and, since its only limit is the earth, it may properly be termed World 
Sovereignty. 

The objection may be made that this physical force has never been subjected to 
organization and has never been exerted, and, that having remained without definite 
manifestation it is purely hypothetical and its existence theoretical rather than actual. 
But the existence of such supreme force is self-proving. Since each human being 
possesses a measure of bodily strength, the union of the physical strength of all the 
human beings in the world must represent the collective might of mankind. Divide 
that collective might unequally and a preponderance rests with a certain body of 
individuals and a lesser portion of such physical power with the remainder of the race. 
The possessors of the preponderant amount of power, including as a factor intelligent 
cooperation, are humanly supreme in that they can enforce their collective will through- 
out the earth. That dominant body of individuals possesses the World Sovereignty and 
is itself the World Sovereign. 

If the opinions of those writers, who maintain that the state possesses the sover- 
eignty or that the state is preexistent to sovereignty, are accepted as correct, any dis- 
cussion of World Sovereignty prior to the actual organization of the entire human race 
into a universal political state would be illogical; but, following the conclusions reached 
in the preceding series of Notes, that there is a sovereign before there is a state, that 
the organization of a state is an act of sovereignty, and that the existence of a com- 
munity is conclusive evidence of the existence therein of superior physical force, i. e., 
of sovereignty, the very conception of a World Community compels the recognition of a 
World Sovereign and of World Sovereignty. 


THE IDEA OF A WORLD STATE. The first positive and direct expression of 
World Sovereignty must of necessity be the organization of a World State, which pre- 
sumably will be of a federal character for two reasons, first, because the world is already 
divided into organized groups of individuals forming political states, and, second, 
because the federal state is the most highly developed political organism of modern 
civilization. The idea of a World State is not new; in fact prior to Grotius the idea 
was general; but under the artificial sovereignty of the Middle Ages it was sub- 
stantially an impossibility. Today, however, based upon a higher conception of 
sovereign authority and a more enlightened code of political ethics, the idea is gather- 
ing new force. 

Bluntschli says: “It will take many centuries to realise the Universal State. But 
the longing for such an organised community of all nations has already revealed itself 
from time to time in the previous history of the world. Civilised Europe has already 
fixed her eye more firmly on this high aim. . . . Meanwhile unconquerable time 
itself works on unceasingly, bringing the nations nearer to one another, and awakening 
the universal consciousness of the community of mankind; and this is the natural 
preparation for a common organisation of the world. . . . Only in the universal 
empire will the true human State be revealed, and in it international law will attain 
a higher form and an assured existence. To the universal empire the particular states 
are related, as the nations to humanity.” ¢ 


In the last sentence quoted, the idea of the writer that the “universal empire” will 
have a federal organization, is brought out, but, since he gives the state precedence of 
sovereignty, he could not logically consider World Sovereignty as existing until the 
World State is in esse. Accepting the conclusions reached in the previous Notes that 
sovereignty is coexistent wth the community, and that the state is one of the manifesta- 
tions of sovereignty, it is impossible to recognize the Community of Mankind without 
acknowledging the existence of World Sovereignty. 


EQUALITY OF NATIONS. Having reached this point in the discussion, and 
having seen that a bond of interdependence makes of the states of the world som:thing 
more than a mere collection of separate and independent units, each moving irrespons- 
ibly in its own distinct sphere; having seen that thcy in fact form an embryonic 


* Bluntschli, pp. 26, 31, 32, 
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political state, analogy to the fully developed type of the state previously cons'dered 
offers a reason for the hypothesis so universally adopted by publicists and governments, 
that every nation is the equal of every other nation in the world. From the considera- 
tion given to the character of independence and sovereignty in a state, it is evident 
that this cannot be an actual equality, a fact which has been forced upon some writers 
who have attempted to explain it by limiting the subject of equality, but the result 
has been destructive of the value of the assertion. 

For example, the modification of the hypothesis by Lawrence is unsatisfactory 
although suggestive of the fiction on which it is founded. He says: “From the time 
of Grotius to the present day publicists have declared that all independent states are 
equal in the eye of International Law. The equality they speak of is not an equality 
of power and influence, but of legal rights.” Equality of this nature is purely ethical, 
for rights unsupported by actual power are only moral precepts, which may possess 
influence, but never positive force. An equality among sovereigns to be real must be 
an equality of might, otherwise it is artificial, an intellectual creation. 

Nor can the equality of states affirmed by Wheaton, nor the sovereignty to which 
he refers, be considered real, even from his own statement, in which he says: “The 
sovereignty of a particular State is not impaired by its occasional obedience to the 
commands of other States, or even the habitual influence exercised by them over its 
councils.” * It is manifest that with such sovereignty as this, the equality and in- 
dependence of sovereigns are entirely artificial, resting only upon a legal assumption. 
It is this assumption which analogy explains. 

In discussing sovereignty from the point of view of the state, it was shown that in 
times of domestic peace individuals having certain qualifications attained through 
development are presumed to possess an equal share-of the sovereignty of a single 
state, and that the same is true of states which as units composing a federal state 
are presumed to share equally in the federal sovereignty. The fiction of this assumption 
is proven when tested by the exercise of physical force, the ultimate appeal of the 
real sovereign. Since a war between two, three or four nations is no more destructive 
of the general peace of the world community than a conflict between a few individuals 
in a state is destructive of its domestic peace, the persistent international condition is 
that of peace, as no conflict of modern times has been of sufficient magnitude to con- 
stitute a World War, thereby imposing upon the Community of Nations a general con- 
dition of belligerency. As a result the assumption of equality in the possession of 
sovereign power during times of peace in the world, when a state possesses certain 
qualifications, such as a recognized sovereign and an organized and operative govern- 
ment, is never withheld from such a state in international intercourse. 

It should always be borne in mind, nevertheless, that the equality of individuals in 
a state, the equality of states in a federal union, and the equality of nations in the 
Community of Nations are all artificial and based upon assumed qualities which can 
only be tested by the actual exercise of physical force. It is true that a war between 
two states may demonstrate the relative amount of Teal power possessed by each, but, 
since the world is at peace, they remain to neutral states presumptively equal until the 
sovereignty of one is actually absorbed by the other. It matters not how great is the 
contest or how decisively victorious one of the belligerents may be, to the rest of the 
world the assumption of equality continues unaffected, for general peace prevails. 

Thus, althouch the Community of Nations lacks the organization essential to make 
of it a political state, the individual nations, by general though independent consent 
and not by direct command of a World Sovereign, employ that fiction of equality which 
in a state relates to the possession by individuals of the sovereignty. In the Com- 
munity ef Nations this is apylicable to the equality of nations in the possession of 
the World Sovereignty. This assumption, so firmly imbedded in the Law of Nations, 
is a conscious or unconscious recognition of the unity of the states of the world in 
the possession of a universal sovereignty; and it is, furthermore, a manifestation of 
the tendency of modern thought towards an organized World Community. 


INCREASING RECOGNITION OF WORLD SOVEREIGNTY AND WOKLD LAW. 
The international adoption of policies like those relating to piracy and the slave trade 


5 Lawrence, Principles of International Law, p. 241. 
* Wheaton, International Law, p. 45. 
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is a manifestation of the existence of a sovereign will in the world, which is super- 
national and supreme. It is suggestive of the possibilities of the future. The influence 
of the collective opinion of nations cperating throughout the Community of Nations 
compels state after state to recognize the superiority of World Sovereignty over the 
sovereignty in a state and consequently the superiority of law emanating from the 
higher authority over the municipal legal codes of states. This influence is forcing 
political rulers of nations to submit to the dictates of the World Sovereign rather than 
to incur the condemnation, if not the hostility, of the great civilized states, the most 
powerful and most influential members of the Community of Nations. Thus far such 
disfavor is the punishment which follows the violation of those rules of the Law of 
Nations, the interpretation of which is substantially undisputed and which are con- 
fined chiefly to humanity of conduct. The fear of this. disfavor or condemnation, 
though not an actual force, has become a powerful influence in directing international 
intercourse. 

As yet such declarations of the sovereign will relate to that great common posses- 
sion of mankind, the high seas, or to the conduct of hostilities between belligerent 
states in the futile attempt to make war humane. But such historical events as the 
intervention by foreign Powers in behalf of Greece in 1827 and in behalf of the 
Christians of Mount Lebanon in 1860, and the menacing protests of the great nations 
to the Ottoman Government against the treatment of the Armenians, are declarations of 
executive authority superior to national authority assumed in the name of humanity— 
or more properly in the name of the World Sovereign—which indicate a more perfect 
unity among nations for the enforcement of the sovereign will of mankind. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Maclver, Robert Morrison. “War and civilization.” Int Jour of Ethics 22:132-3, 139-41, 
Jan. 1912. 


The modern state has during these centuries been slowly realizing its nature. It is 
only after centuries of strife and bloodshed that, for instance, states have ceased to 
impose upon their members a state-religion, and have come to admit in practice if 
not in principle that some aspects of social life are beyond their control.’ Slowly the 
place and meaning of the state is becoming clear. The process is yet incomplete, nor 
can we prophesy the form of its consummation, though the ideal is that every social 
attribute, however extensive or however limited,—common race, common temperament, 
common speech, common culture, common religion, common humanity,—should find a 
society adequate to the degree and kind of community it involves. This is yet far dis- 
tant, but meantime two lines of the social evolution, interdependent and very significant, 
have been revealed. For (1) within the state, with the growth of “freedom” it has 
become manifest that society is more than the state and express itself in many forms 
and has a multitudinous spontaneous activity which is largely undetermined by the 
political order. It has become manifest that the state, the political organization, is 
created by a social will which manifests itself in other ways as well. Modern repre- 
sentative democracy is a recognition of the basis of the state on a social will that is 
more ultimate than and prior to the political will, to the “sovereign” that it creates. 
(2) This social will is not only more ultimate, it extends further than the political 
will. It is not bounded by the frontiers of states. It extends as far as felt community 
extends, and need only cease where community ceases. Therefore it crosses the boundaries 
of states and unites the members of independent states in a single society. Let us 
remember that war is the breaking down of all community, and ask what right the 
state has to carry on warfare, when, as is now the case, the state is not co-extcnsive 
with society. 

Men are beginning to see that there is something more ultimate even than the state, 
that the state is not the whole expression, or the widest expression of the common will 
of man, that it is one fundamental institution created by society, in a word, that 
society is greater than the state. 


™In England up till 1829 a whole church,—the Roman Catholic,—was disqualified 
from political service. 
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The civilized world is becoming more and more rapidly an effective society. Each 
country is becoming more and mvure bound up in the welfare of each. Every recent 
advance of science has been a means for the widening of the area of community, uniting 
men in ways impossible before. Railway, telegraph, telephone, Marconi apparatus, even 
camera, cinematograph, and electric theatre, are they not all bridging the gulfs of 
isolation, bringing the peopies nearer to one another, and enabling them to realize 
the common factors of all civilized life? The will for peace grows with the means 
of community. 

It is solidarity that is making war unintelligible: the credit system merely makes 
it more disastrous. Isolation is the source of all hostility, the alleged causes are mainly 
pretexts. Nations have carried on schemes of mutual devastation in cases where no 
possible gain but only loss could accrue, in the interests of dynasties or in the name of 
religion or of honor. The first two causes, dynastic ambition and religion, need no 
longer be reckoned with. The world in which they operated, in which men fought and 
laid countries waste to raise a Hapsburg to a throne or “enforce’ a dogma, is also of the 
unreturning past. Democracy has made the one and enlightenment the other im- 
possible. There still remains “honor,” and,--if we rule out the idea that commercial 
supremacy follows military power,—‘‘honor” alone. ‘‘Honor’’ stands out as the ostensible 
exception in international agreements. “Honor” is the last stand of the argument 
for war. Nearly all the states of the civilized world have been in these days binding 
themselves by treaty to refer subjects of dispute to the Hague tribunal, but they have 
all added the words,—‘“Provided nevertheless that they do not affect the vital interests, 
the independence, or the honor of the high contracting parties.” It is thought that the 
honor of a nation can be entrusted to no international tribunal. It was once thought 
that the honor of an individual could not be entrusted to the law of the land, and it has 
recently been pointed out, notably by Mr. Asquith and by President Taft, that the 
justification of war in the name of honor is the justification of the duel. The reasons 
which have led civilized men on the whole to reject the duel, the impossibility of 
vindicating honor by the accident of superior swordmanship, the iniquity of a tribunal 
at which the innocent is as likely to suffer as the guilty, the wronged man as the 
wrong doer, apply equally to the international duel. They apply indced with greater 
force. For indeed no civilized nation ever insults another. A _ statesman may, a 
newspaper editor may, an admiral may,— but a whole people,—never! And we are 
as grossly misled in identifying, say, the editor with “Germany” and the admiral, say, 
with “Russia” as ever Louis XIV was in identifying the state with himself. A people 
will readily be persuaded that it has suffered an insult, but it never regards itself as 
having first offered an insult. It never does. “I do not know the method,” sa‘d 
Burke, “of drawing up an indictment against a whole people.” 


Bolton, D. J. “The fulfilment of the law.” Int Jour of Ethics 27:201, Jan. 1917. 


Naturally in a world so small and with man’s energy and capacity so vast and so 
rapidly extending, there will always be abundant occasion for quarrel, and at times some 
nation pursues so rudderless a course that an accident seems well nigh invited. But, 
though we have still much to learn and many delicate instruments to perfect, already 
we know fairly well how collisions may be avoided, and similarly the science of human 
conduct is enabling us to see that whilst there will always be occasions for war there 
will never be reasons because the real interests of all peoples are the same. 


Drake, Durant. “Will the League of Nations work?” Int Jour of Ethics 29:340-1, 
April 1919. 


The conclusion to be drawn from this candid forecast [th's may not be our last 
war] 1s not that drawn by the jingoes in cach nation, who bid their countrymen con- 
tinue to prepare to defend their territory and their honor, but rather that drawn by 
the prophets of the new era, who insist not only that the individual nation ought not 
to have to defend itself—any more than the individual citizen has to—but that it must 
not be allowed to make for itself the momentous decision of war. The right and the duty, 
to make war must be taken away frem the nation, as the right to murder has been 
taken away from the citizen, and lodged in a higher tribunal. For the nations are 
too prejudiced, too hot-headed, too ambitious, too sensitive as to what they call their 
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rights and their honor, to be entrusted with so dangerous a privilege. War in the 
future must be the prerogative of the supernational government alone; only so can 
the nations be rescued from the pall of insecurity and the cost of self-protection. 


Crawshay-Williams, Eliot. “The international idea.” Int Jour of Ethics 27:274-7, 
April 1917. 

There are, roughly, three aspects of mind towards internationalism. There is the 
aspect of mind which envisages the nations of the world as individuals—each self- 
contained and un-blending; each an entity in itself, teres atque rotundus. There is the 
aspect of mind which sees in the collected nationalities only an assemblage of human 
beings,—of variegated and divers human beings, but of beings essentially the same 
in nature and potentiality, and making one tremendous whole. The first mind will call 
the second mind visionary and futile; the second mind will call the first mind narrow 
and wrong. There is a third aspect of mind, which is an intermediate one. It recog- 
nizes nations as individuals, with the first mind; and humanity as a collection of 
substantially similar mortals, with the second mind; and it can see the intrinsic good in 
each conception. The result is that it comes to regard the world as an assemblage 
of individual nations, differing (as is proper and beneficial) in characteristics, but 
so bound together by mutual needs and inspirations as to necessitate the formation 
of recognition of a sort of comradeship or association towards common ends. 

This type of mind will reason thus about the specific virtues of nationalism and 
internationalism respectively: ‘I see that a common and unrelieved monotony of bowler- 
hatted uniformity would be an abomination of desolation. (Not that I believe nature 
would ever permit of such!) I am quite convinced that variety of manner, custom, 
tradition, sentiment, and ways of living is as essential and excellent among nations 
as among individuals. I should deplore that the hard-headed commonsense of the 
North and the sunny buoyancy of the South should be blent into a colourless (if 
theoretically perfect) average. I know that the nations should jealously preserve their 
national traits: their distinctive dress, their peculiar speech, their individual habits of 
thought. But I am absolutely sure that some co-operation among the nations is 
desirable, indeed necessary, in the common interests of humanity. And I believe that 
the advantages of such co-operation can be attained without losing the advantages of 
independent nationality. 

That is how such a type of mind will reason. 

It is a question whether one can think too broadly in this matter. It is a ques- 
tion whether nature would not have her way and produce variety however much man 
tried to produce uniformity. It is a question whether, even though fashion decreed 
felt hats for all; though law prescribed similar rules for every nation; though coinage, 
measures, stamps, tariffs, and the materials of life were as far as possible standardized, 
the secds of nationality would not still flourish in the new soil. Climate and heredity, 
the great influencing factors in nationality, would still hold their sway. The sun 
and story of Spain would still ensure a race of hot-blooded men and amorous women ; 
the hills and history of Wales would still send forth their strange, melancholy drcamers ; 
the soft skics and hard persecutions of Ireland would still make the Irish a race of 
poets and rebels. Even travel and inter-marriage, even cars that covered a hundred 
miles an hour, trains that took men five thousand miles a day, or flying machines that 
circled the world in a week, would not be potent to undo nature’s forces. 

But it is no question at all that it is possible to think too narrowly in this matter. 
Shortness of vision, insularity, international ignorance, call it what you will, lies 
at the root of international evil. Nor does nature help here. Nature can keep a man a 
Seotechman wherever he gocs, but nature cannot make him travel. Nature can salt 
an English family with the Irish flavour by three generations’ residence in Ireland ; 
but nature will not take the family to Ireland. Nature, in a word, can take care of 
nationality ; but it cannot take care of internationality. That is man’s work. And a 
work he can pursue, at all events for the present, and probably for all time, with no 
qualms lest he go too far. For he can accomplish the good, that is certain; but it 
is doubtful whether nature will let him accomplish any ill. Be that as it eventually 
may, there is a vast area of undebatable ground ahead in the work of promoting 
internationalism. So far as we can see into the future our goal is purely good; the 
international idea can be freely and vigorously pursued. 
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How? How far? Those are matters of practicability; and it is from theory to 
practice that we can, and must, now proceed. 

Let it be granted, then, that the conception of nationality and internationality 
which we have endorsed is, so to speak, a system of humanity in which the simple 
figure representing each nation is resolved into a numerator of nationality standing 
over a common denominator of internationality. Our task is to determine that common 
denominator, and to decide how it is to be attained. 

Now the scope of this common denominator of internationality, the matter in 
which the nations shall have a common understanding, will be the subject of what 
I have to write after this. Suffice it to say that there is undoubtedly a number of 
matters in which it would pay the nations to come to some common agreement. 

As to methods there we come to a wide and difficult subject. Matters of machinery 
will be gone into later, and the way of treating various problems will be best dealt 
with as those problems arise. But on the general subject of how to get mankind to go 
forward at all, there is a word to be said. Briefly, we must get men to conceive 
of the international idea; to think more internationally. There are two great 
civilizing influences in this direction; travel and education. By travel a man loses 
(unless he be exceptionally stupid) much of his narrow insularity. By education he 
ean be drawn towards broader and more generous ideals of human life. If we are to 
succeed in our task of attaining a larger internationalization of the world, we must use 
these tools that lie to our hand. Travel must be promoted and facilitated. Even the 
poor man must be able to appreciate the life of foreign nations. (In this direction 
the war will have done much.) And we must educate. That is at once easier and 
more difficult. Easier, because we can educate at once, and at home, and without 
new machinery. We have the apparatus, we have only to use it well. More difficult, 
because we have to convert and inspire the directors of our educational policy (and 
other nations have to convert and inspire theirs) before we can do anything. More- 
over, more is implicated by “education” than the grounding of the young in general 
principles or in such particular practical details of international subjects as can 
form the material for international instruction today, or may be recommended in later 
articles. Much can be done that way. The young mind may be given an international 
bent; it may be equipped linguistically, socially, and materially to avail itself of the 
advantages of internationalism. But we must also proselytize among the men and 
women of today. Their minds must also turn in the directicn of internationalism. 
Therefore the great need is that there should be earnest and energetic apostles of 
internationalism. Let us cry the truth, and it shall then prevail. 

There are great practical problems ahead of constructive minds in this matter 
of internationalism. Let us by all means discuss and elucidate them. Let us prepare 
the way. But the first great thing is to get mankind to think more internationally. 


INTERNATIONAL UNITY 


Mackenzie, John S. “The present outlook in social philosophy.” Jour of Phil Studies 
1:67-8, Jan. 1926. 


THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL UNITY. In a sense it may almost be 
said that this has ceased to be a problem. It is hardly possible now for anyone to 
think seriously about social questions without considering how every country in the 
world would be affected by their treatment. At the same time, it remains true that 
each country has its own special needs and difficulties; and that the inhabitants of each 
country are generally led, both by necessity and by a certain natural affection (for 
love of one’s country is almost instinctive) to place its own interests in the front. 
It is a considerable help in this case, as in others, to have constantly in mind the three 
main aspects of the Commonwealth. The unity of the world in general depends on some 
degree of cultural unity, some degree of economic unity, and some degree of political 
unity. In each case the unity must be such as to leave ample room for differences. 

On the cultural side, what is chiefly called for is mutual understanding and 
sympathy. We cannot all at once introduce a common religion, a common language, 
uniform standards in art and literature, or uniform social customs and methods of 
education ; and perhaps it is not even desirable that we should. The existence of certain 
differences (perhaps with the exception of differences in language) makes it all the 
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easier to be interested in one another, to appreciate one another, and to learn from 
one another. That this will lead in the end to some degree of assimilation cannot be 
doubted. Here we may recognize the place of Imitation. But differences of climate and 
situation and of long national traditions will continue to make themselves felt, as indced 
they do even within a single nation. 

Economic differences and sometimes even economic similarities are a more serious 
source of conflict. There have been few great quarrels that have not had some economic 
aspect; often it has been the main aspect. On the other hand, the constantly growing 
ease of communication between different countries tends to make international trade 
one of the chief bonds of unity. 

The more purely political problem is probably the most difficult. It is hardly 
to be supposed that a World State, in any full sense of the word, can be in im- 
mediate prospect—not at least, as Mr. Laski has recently put it, “in an administrative 
sense.” But, even within a single nation, there are nearly always considerable qualifi- 
cations to be recognized in this respect. The hopes of the world—and surely thy 
are well-founded hopes—rest on the successful working of the League of Nations. It at 
least may be said to be based upon what can be truly described, in a quite intelligible 
sense, as a General Will. In the familiar phrase, it ‘“‘meets a felt want’; and perhaps 
it may serve, better than most other illustrations, to enable us to understand what 
the elusive conception of a General Will may now be taken to mean. The General 
Will is the Will that seeks to realize what everybody who reflects sees to be necessary. 
Let us hope that the General Will in this case may also be an “Iron Will.” 











CHAPTER IX 
MATERIALISM AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


For the past three hundred years the world has been living in the 
so-called Age of Materialism. This age succeeded an age just as promi- 
nent and of much longer duration, viz., the Age of Humanism. By 
leaps and bounds, science through its ingenious inventions, has, in the 
main, transformed not only thought, but life itself, into a gigantic 
mechanistic process. So effective has been this materialistic progress 
that one noted writer’ says that science has completely outdistanced 
our knowledge of human affairs. To rectify this condition the same 
writer states that our minds must keep pace with our discoveries. We 
must think new thoughts. 

The world today is attempting to solve this momentous problem. 
It is pondering over such questions as these: Must Materialism be 
abandoned as a philosophy of living? Has it outlived its usefulness? 
Or shall philosophy make the supreme effort, place itself forward as a 
guiding influence, and, as a leader, go hand in hand with scientific 
endeavor in developing a wiser and a better civilization? The appended 
material deals with these phases of modern philosophy. 


IS OUR CIVILISATION ARTIFICIAL 


Jacks, L. P. ‘‘Mechanism, diabolism and the war.’ Mibbert Jour 13:30-1, Oct. 1914. 


For three centuries Europe has been building up a type of civilisation which, in 
many of its features, is artificial, and therefore out of harmony with the essential 
demands of life, whether of nations or individuals. In the period which preceded the 
birth of modern science it happened, by what M. Bergson calls an historical accident, 
that the culture of Europe received a twist, the effect of which was to make intellect 
supreme among the faculties of man. Astonished by the early conquests of science, and 
misreading their significance, the cultured races devoted themselves more and more 
to the development of their intellectual powers, sometimes at ruinous expense to the 
conscience, the social instincts, and the common sense of mankind. Hence arose a 
distinct type of mind and culture, and a form of civilisation to correspond. Stores 
of knowledge were accumulated; the inventive powers were liberated; the thinking, 
planning, contriving faculties grew more skillful and alert; the mind’s capacity for 
artifice was enlarged. The mind itself came to be regarded as a mechanism, to be 
perfected as such, to be exploited as such. And society was but a larger instance of 
the same mechanism; a thing contrived out of an argument and requiring only to 
be perfectly organised, as one would organise the parts of a complicated machine, in 
order to yield perfect results. The outcome of it all is an artificial civilisation founded 
on the cult of mechanism and power, a civilisation whose works continually run counter 
to the deeper will of the race, and this for the simple reason that the principle at 
its root wrongly interprets the nature of man. Man is not a machine, neither in 
his body nor his mind. 


INDUSTRIALISM AND THE TREND OF CIVILISATON 


Tufts, James Hayden. ‘“‘Reshaping our philosophy.” In “The sixteenth annual meeting 
of the western philosophical association” by H. B. Alexander and B. H. Bode. 
Jour of Phil Psych and Sci Meth 13:379, July 6, 1916. 


In the case of liberty it is now seldom that individual liberty in any of its forms 
is threatened by political power pure and simple. The danger to liberty comes through 








1 James Harvey Robinson in The Mind and the Making. 
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the machine in industry or through control of the standard of living by organized 
capital or through control of public opinion by special interests not clearly under- 
stood. The problems of union are no longer geographical, but are chiefly economic and 
social, growing out of the divisions between capital and labor and the methods of 
urban life which segregate dwellings by economic status so that rich and poor no 
longer attend the same churches or the same schools. The gréat problem of democracy 
is due to the conflict between the principle of self-government and equality which is 
our political theory, and autocracy and inequality which is our economic practise. 
We are in unstable equilibrium. 


Bernard, L. L. ‘“‘War and the democratic state.” In “The sixteenth annual meeting 
of the western philosophical association” by H. B. Alexander and B. H. Bode. 
Jour of Phil Psych and Sci Meth 13:379-80, July 6, 1916. 


Herbert Spencer’s assumption? that the increasing industrialization of the state 
inevitably involves the coming of democracy and the disappearance of war and of 
compulsory political control is not borne out by history or the requirements for a 
successfully organized society. Industrialism has not been followed by democracy, but 
there has been a marked change in the personnel of the ruling classes. The pecple 
themselves can not rule until they can secure and make use of accurate and abundant 
undistorted information regarding public affairs, organize an effective machinery of 
control over governmental agencies, and reorganize the machinery and purposes of 
the economic and social system. Governmental controls must increase rather than 
decrease with the growing complexity of the industrialized social order, but this con- 
trol machinery should be functionalized instead of ritualized in the interests of the 
classes. Democracy is incompatible with civil wars and with foreign wars waged for 
class benefits only. Wars carried on by over-populated countries or by countries with 
poorly balanced industrial development against their rivals may still occur in true 
democracies (should any exist) as well as in class-controlled states. But for the most 
part the existence of a foreign war would seem to be ar indivation of an undcmo- 
cratic state. 


Tawney, Guy Allen. ‘‘Vox populi, vox dei.” Jour of Phil Psych Meth 15:66, Jan. 3, 
1918. 


Meanwhile, the economic revolution that began with the invention of machines 
on a large scale akout one hundred and fifty years ago has given to the world a 
semblance of one vast economic community, as Mr. Norman Angell avers. The wealth 
of the world is rapidly becoming, if it has not already become, one gigantic pool to 
which all nations contribute by their thought and labor. The war has only empha- 
sized (it did not create) the fact that the wealth of no nation is independent of the 
economic processes of other nations; and consequently, an absolute sovereignty over 
its own affairs is impossible to any nation, save at the cost of a complete conquest 
and control of the world. The psychology of nations being what it is, such a conquest 
was impossible without resort to military means; and here is one of the deeper motives 
of Germany’s dream of world dominion. The fallacy in the now refuted economic 
argument to prove that, because of these conditions, world war had become a thing 
of the past, lay in the fact that the argument did not contemplate the audacious pos- 
sibility of a single nation in its senses undertaking to master the economic activities 
of the world. The thing is so preposterous on the face of it, and so barbaric withal, 
that one is almost excusable for not taking it into account. 


INDUSTRIALISM AND MILITARISM 


Jacks, L. P. “The tyranny of mere things.”” Hibbert Jour 13:491-6, April 1915. 


The conclusion to which the foregoing remarks are intended to lead is that mili- 
tarism and industrialism, as they exist in Europe to-day, have their origin in a 
common source. Both illustrate the bent given to the human mind by the cult of 


2“Principles of Sociology,” Vol. II, Part V., Chs. 17-19. 
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mechanism, which has so long been dominant in the spiritual life of the Western 
World. 

It remains to consider as briefly as possible their actual relations in the working 
of civilisation. Are they antagonistic—the one making for war, the other for peace? 
Or do they reciprocally support each other and press forward together towards a com- 
mon disaster? 

On a superficial view we are tempted to describe the relation of industrialism to 
militarism as that of countraries. The two principles are simply opposed. Industrial- 
ism, we think, makes for peace; militarism for war. Whence follows the simple con- 
clusion that the destruction of militarism will leave the peace-making principle in con- 
trol of civilisation and fighting will be at an end. 

This simple analysis seems to me far from adequate. 

To begin with, there is the fact staring us in the face that an age which is satu- 
rated with industrialism has given birth to the most destructive war the world has 
ever seen. We have no need, at this point, to assert the disputable proposition that 
industrialism has caused the war. Let us content ourselves with the indisputable propo- 
sition that industrialism has not prevented the war. 

If industrialism were essentially pacific, this failure to prevent the war would 
be hard to understand. As the dominant interest of nations and individuals, and as 
making always for peace, how has it come to pass, we may well ask, that industrial- 
ism has been unable to restrain the forces which make for war, and for war on 
the most stupendous scale? We had flattered ourselves that commerce, by ‘aultiplying 
and strengthening the ties between nations, would make it impossible for these to 
tear themselves asunder and engage in mutual destruction. The event has proved we 
were in error. 

Reflecting more deeply on its failure to keep the peace, a suspicion gains ground 
that industrialism after all must be reckoned, in and for itself, among the positive 
causes of war. By increasing the wealth, the ostentation, and the pride of the peo- 
ples, does it not serve to accentuate their rivalries, to deepen their jealousies, and to 
inflame their predatory passions? Is it not true that wherever great treasure-chests 
exist, there will robbers be found also; and is the treasure less provocative of covctous- 
ness when gained by commerce, than when extorted from the labour of slaves or 
exacted by the ransom of conquered cities? Are two nations, rich and happy in the 
sort of happiness that comes from riches, more likely to be friends than two poor 
nations each possessing nothing which tempts ‘the cupidity of the other? 

For example, is not one of the chief causes of the present hostility between Ger- 
many and Great Britain to be found in the fact that both of them, as we say, “have 
done so well in business”? Is it of no significance that war broke out at the very 
time when each was “doing better than ever’? Eliminate, from the complex of condi- 
tions out of which the war arose, the circumstance that industry had made both these 
nations rich beyond the dreams of avarice, and may we not say without hesitation that 
war between them would not have taken place? 

What answer shall we give to these questions? Shall we, as before, take refuge 
in the argument that industrialism shows these baleful tendencies only because it is 
imperfectly developed, and has not yet become truly international in character? Shall 
we plead for a finer articulation of the commercial tie, and for more industrialism 
rather than less? Will our dream of the millennium be the conversion of the whole 
human race into a Universal Joint Stock Company? Are we, in a word, to content 
ourselves with the suppression of militarism and trust the weal of the race to the 
working out of the industrial principle, unhampered by the interference of its military 
yoke-fellow ? 

Such answers show, I cannot help thinking, that we are legislating for mankind 
without reckoning with man, as we so often fail to do. They leave untouched the 
tap-root of war—that primitive instinct which the old legislation sought to restrain 
by the command, “Thou shalt not covet.” 

To make this clear let us assume the extreme case and suppose that on the con- 
clusion of the war the nations of Europe, convinced of their folly and wickedness, 
abandon every form of armament and determine for the future to spend not one far- 
thing of the national wealth on armies or fortresses or fleets. What would follow? 

The immediate result would be the liberation of an enormous amount of wealth 
hitherto set aside for military purposes. The greater part of this wealth would flow 
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into industrial channels. It is fair to assume that industrialism would be the gainer 
annually to the extent of five hundred millions sterling and of a labour force rep- 
resented by twenty millions of men. This is a prospect that ought to make the mouths 
water of those who think that industrial wealth is the foundation of human good. 

Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, the United States—to speak of no others— 
rich as they now are, would then grow enormously richer. The natural resources of 
the earth would be exploited to an extent of which the present economic development, 
vast as it is, affords no measure. The mere circumstance that each nation might 
pursue its gains undisturbed by the risk of aggression from the others would bring a 
vast accession of confidence, and therefore of efficiency, to the labour and capital em- 
ployed. The total population of the earth would grow by leaps and bounds. And under 
any fairly equitable scheme of distribution there would be enough wealth in the world 
to render every member of the human race well-off. 

But would there be peace? 

Long before the pleasing process we have imagined could work itself out every 
one of the great communities would be torn to pieces by civil strife. This, I mean, 
is what would assuredly happen if we suppose the economic process to go on without 
some fundamental change in the ethos of mankind. 

For the peace of nations depends only in part on the suppression of militarism. In 
yet larger measure it depends on the absence of disruptive tendencies in the nations 
themselves. 

What these disruptive tendencies can do, or at least what they can threaten, was 
made sufficiently clear in Great Britain during the few months which precedcd the 
outbreak of war. Nor were we alone in this danger. I need not enter into particu- 
lars, for the facts are well known. France, Germany, Austria, Russia—even the United 
States—were seething with discontent. I recall the remark made to me by an American 
statesman in 1912. Speaking of the prevalent social unrest he said, ‘“‘We are on the 
eve of a greater crisis than that of our Civil War.” 

Internal disruption is the inevitable fate of every nation whose ideal rests upcn a 
purely industrial creed. The larger the scope for pure industrialism and the fewer the 
checks which hold it in restraint, the more rapidly do the disruptive tendencies gather 
head and the more destructive do they become. It is not the poorest nations which 
reveal the maximum of social discontent. It is the richest. And the prime cause of 
this does not lie in the sense of inequality between individuals who have more and 
individuals who have less; that, no doubt, is a cause, but secondary. The root evil 
is, that a community which makes wealth its object, and pursues it on the terms 
laid down by the economic machine, is living under conditions which satisfy nobcdy 
and against which all men are, by the higher human nature, born rebels. From this 
point of view success in the econcmic enterprise is even worse for a nation than 
failure. The greater the accumulation of wealth the more does the fundamental servi- 
tude on which its production is based, for all concerned in the process, tend to irri- 
tate and exasperate the souls of men. Industrial communities are always more rest- 
less when trade is good than when trade is bad, as though the rottennes of the sys- 
tem could only be revealed by its triumph. Seldom, however, does the restless spirit 
penetrate to the true cause of the trouble. Unaware that the trouble comes from the 
original vice of the whole enterprise on which we are engaged, we throw upon our 
fellow-victims the blame for the common lot, thinking that because these suffer less 
than ourselves, therefore, they are responsible for our sufferings—l.ke the emigrants 
in the sinking ship who in the blindness of their despair fell upon the first-class pas- 
sengers and tore them to pieces. 

In short, the common pursuit of wealth is not a human bond, as Carlyle was never 
tired of reminding us. It leads to the invention of schemes and machinery of every 
kind—material, political, and social; but, of itself, it can never lead to the vital 
organisation of mankind. Nay rather, in spite of all that has been said of its uni- 
fying tendency, we cannot doubt that its final working is to disintegrate the commu- 
nity. Seekers of buried treasure invariably quarrel among themselves, for reasons 
which are manifest to a child. They may arrange the most equitable scheme for the 
division of the spoils, and seal their mutual loyalty with fearful oaths, but before 
the voyage is over the captain will be dangling at the yard-arm and the deck will be 
slippery with the blood of half the crew. Whether they sail under the Jolly Roger, 
or under the red ensign of industrial civilisation, makes less difference than is usually 
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supposed. Whether the spoil te buried in a pirate’s cavern or in the unexploited re- 
sources of the earth, its moral effects are much the same. 

Nor must we overlook the fact, as we study the relations of the two principles, 
that the disruptive tendencies of pure industrialism have hitherto been largely held 
in check by militarism itself. There can hardly be a doubt that for many years past 
the common fear of foreign aggression and the common need of being prepared for 
it have played a very considerable part, against contrary forces working from within, 
in maintaining the cohesion of every one of the States now at war. And if the 
question were raised, in which of the great communities of the modern world have 
the signs of economic disturbance been most abundant, should we not have to point 
to that country which is at once the wealthiest and the least menaced by foreign 
war, and where all classes have the largest share of this world’s goods—the United 
States? 

Militarism is thus the Satan whom Europe has employed to cast Satan out; and 
militarism must go. But let us be under no illusion as to the sequel. When militarism 
goes, a check will be removed which has so far prevented industrialism from produc- 
ing its bitterest fruits. If, therefore, the war merely yields the negative result of 
destroying militarism, we may lay our account with the certainty that there are yet 
greater troubles in store for the world. 

But there is ground for hope in the very magnitude of the present calamity. All 
the nations involved in the struggle are learning the same lesson at the same time. 
All are engaged together in the bitter but salutary process of discovering their souls. 
A piecemeal repentance of the nations, following a series of partial conflicts, might 
effect very little; a simultaneous repentance, imposed by a world-war, may effect a 
great deal. 

Whatever new wisdom, whatever vision of the weak spot in civilisation, is coming 
to ourselves as a result of the war, we may be very sure that the same wisdom, the 
same vision, is coming to our enemies. Realising this, may we not believe that beneath 
the fierce and cruel oppositions of the hour a profound principle of unity is at work? 


Alexander, Hartley Burr. “The fear of machines.”” Int Jour of Ethics 28:85-6, Oct. 
1917. 


Militarism is not an embodiment in arsenals and armies; militarism is a surren- 
der of the passion for righteousness to the panoply of war, and for a nation which 
ean keep that passion strong and pure arsenals and armies present no peril. Those who 
cringe at the thought of the nation in arms are but visibly expressing their own 
moral weakness and their want of faith in the possibility of a just democracy. There 
is peril in a loaded gun; there may also be safety; in last analysis, it is the alert- 
ness of the controlling intelligence that decides. The same is true of the locomotive 
and its engineer; and the same of medicine and its practitioners, of industry and its 
captains, of courts of law and their magistrates, of all mechanical and social device 
and its devisers. We live in a kind of world and in an age of the world where devices 
of all sorts are growing in complexity, where, therefore, the necessity for alertness 
and self-mastery in the control of device is ever more urgent. If we are democrats we 
know that especial perils beset us, both because of the confusion of our aims and 
because it is easier for the mob than for the individual to mistake appetite for rea- 
son, and advantage for right. But if we are men, we shall not even be craven be- 
cause our world happens to be dangerous; and remembering that our machines are 
of our own make, we shall refuse to succumb to superstitious terrors. 


Ponsonby, Arthur. “International morality.” Int Jour of Ethics 25:145, Jan. 1915. 


Those who have been following the course of world politics during the last few 
years have been conscious of a great change in the relations between sovereign states. 
While outwardly the same conventions and methods of intercourse between nations have 
been followed as in previous centuries, and while international communication in the 
official world has continued more or less on the old lines, except for a greater central- 
ization resulting from the introduction of the telegraph, there has been a marked 
and rapid development of intercourse socially, commercially, and financially among the 
peoples, a development of such a kind as to disclose more and more the inadequacy, 
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and sometimes the positive inaccuracy, of the official voice as compared with the na- 
tional sentiments. To put it another way: Owing to the remarkable inventions and 
discoveries of the last half century, notably the rapidity of communication and transit, 
nations have been drawn closer to one another, the world has become smaller, inter- 
national movements have grown, the common interests of labor have been recognized, 
financial bonds have become stronger and more complex, and mutual knowledge and 
sympathy among the peoples has steadily increased. But, side by side with this, there 
has been no change whatever in the methods of diplomacy or in the means adopted, 
even in the most democratically-governed countries, to make a nation articulate. 


CAPITALISM 


Boodin, John Elof. “The unit of civilization.”” Int Jour of Ethics 30:142-4, Jan. 1920. 


The same tendency that has operated in the sphere of politica! control has operated 
in the economic sphere. Imperialism and capitalism are at least Siamese twins. The 
root of both at any rate is the lust for power. Both have been characterized by 
ruthlessness in absorbing smaller units into themselves. They are both power-organiza- 
tions and subordinate everything to executive control. Both aim at universal dominion. 
The logic of both tendencies has found its consistent and shameless expression in the 
Prussian bid for power, though it is not obvious that the nations now striving to 
organize the world have essentially different ideals, spite of their greater humanitarianism. 
The crust of custom upon which they build is essentially the same. 

There are signs, however, that the organization of humanity on the basis of power 
is failing. At the very moment when the climax of integration seemed to be in sight, 
the tendency to disintegration set in at an alarming rate. The imperialistic dream 
has become a nightmare as humanity has been confronted with the -cost. Latent 
national ambitions and national jealousies have been set loose and threaten to upset 
the equilibrium. But what is even more portentous: internal diversity in the form of 
class strife has broken out, upsetting the calculatons of statesmen and threatening to 
make scraps of paper of diplomacy. Somehow power-integration has failed to satisfy 
human nature; and there is a growing murmur that humanity when it cried for bread 
was given a stone. 

The process of integration has not been accompanied with a corresponding process 
of differentiation. Whether in the political or economic sphere, the tendency has been 
to efface localism and to ignore the personal human equation. The larger the in- 
tegration, the more impersonal has become the relation between management and the 
human units involved. From the point of view of imperialism, the individuals have 
become so much potential cannon fodder in the realization of imperial ambition; 
from the point of view of capitalism, man has counted only as part of the wealth- 
producing machine. The tendency has been to delocalize and to depersonalize human 
enterprise. To the exponents of this tendency there seemed to be no end to this 
process. But now we are facing the law of diminishing returns. Is the old imperialism, 
political and economic, worth the increasing overhead cost, financial and human? Is 
not human nature, instead of being realized, balked and cramped in the process? 
Human nature has not fundamentally changed. It is constituted for a life of per- 
sonal relations and hence is not satisfied to be a cog in an impersonal machine. Human 
nature, by instinct, imagination, and sympathies, is made for small groups, for face- 
to-face relations and hence is not at home in the artificial, dehumanized leviathan which, 
like Moloch of old, has only an instrumental interest in the human individual. It 
may fatten the sheep, but it is only in order to devour them. The old inhumanity of 
man to man has come to seem only more brutal when robbed of the old personal 
sanctions. And man, when delocalized and depersonalized, reverts easily to the 
anonymous mob, 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


Jacks, L. P. “International control of war finance.” Hibbert Jour 17:195-6, Jan. 1919. 


1. Good national conditions cannot exist in the absence of good international 
conditions. The interests of this working world are unitary. The age of isolated 
national prosperity is past. 
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2. Since we are living in an industrial age, international reconstruction will deal 
largely with industrial forces, industrial motives, industrial methods, industrial renuncia- 
tions, and industrial aims. 

3. It is on the field of industry that the nations of the future are destined to be 
either friends or foes. 

4. It is impossible for any nation, even our own, to “treble its wealth, production, 
and income” after the war unless the other nations are doing much the same thing. 
Let the nation, then, which hopes to do this help the others to do likewise, making 
“renunciations” accordingly. 

5. The more the nations co-operate in this way, the stronger will become the 
motives to peace and the weaker the motives to war. 

6. Political aims have a tendency to develop into war aims, and have, in fact, 
caused most of the wars in history: whereas industrial aims have a tendency towards 
peace. 

7. On a survey of existing industrial institutions we find that several are admirable 
models of community life. One or other of these may be better adapted for extension to 
mankind at large than the particular model known as the political State, hitherto far 
too exclusively considered. A corporate union of peoples is thus foreshadowed “which 
is neither a nation, nor a court of arbitration, nor an international congress, nor a 
federation of States.’ 

8. The principle to guide the formation of this new entity is approximately, 
and to begin with, that of bearing one another’s burdens, in the scientific expression 
of it known as Insurance, which has already permeated the social structures of sep- 
arate societies, developed a high degree of theoretical accuracy, and proved itself endlessly 
flexible and fruitful in reconciling antagonism. 

9. In giving to the League of Nations this orientation it is most desirable that 
its establishments should not be left too exclusively in the hands of statesmen, diplomats, 
politicians, international lawyers, political philosophers, and others, likely to be in 
bondage to purely political traditions, but that every opportunity should be given to 
labour, business, and finance to contribute their experience, their science, their methods, 
their loyalties, and their ideals to the matter in hand. 

10. Finance is not, as some think, the rich man’s art. It is the art of the Public 
Trust. Its business lies at the centre of community life, as developed by industrial 
civilisation. 

11. In all this the man to be sought for, and on whose discovery everything de- 
pends, is the man who unites in himself the breadth of the international mind, the 
trained accuracy of science, and the faithful spirit of the trustee. 

It is the last-named individual, the faithful trustee, to whom we should learn to 
look more and more as the saviour of industrial society and the guardian of the peace 
of the world. Fortunately the type is not uncommon; as Royce truly says, it is a 
type which our society has been singularly successful in breeding. We find the faith- 
ful trustee everywhere; we find him even at the centre of things, bearing the weight 
of the industrial system on his strong shoulders, as Atlas bore the world, wise, skil- 
ful, patient, hidden, unacclaimed, but of all men the most essential. Let him with- 
draw his support, and down comes the whole structure in ruins which neither the 
diplomat nor the agitator can rebuild. The faithful trustee goes by many names and 
appears in many characters, often unrecognised, sometimes hated by those whose 
interests he serves, but always at his post. He is the man we need, and need most 
of all for the great reconciling work now afoot which is to establish the community 
of mankind. This was the burden of Professor Royce. 


THE EVILS OF INDUSTRIALISM 
King, Maude Egerton. “Gothic ruin.” Hibbert Jour 13:556-7, April 1915. 


A little while ago a day was set apart for national confession and intercession. 
It is to be wished, and passionately wished, that the heart-searching begun that day 
might yet lead to the recognition of this evil for the wide and deep evil it actually 
is, this machine-made industrial system, provocative as it is, internationally, of insane 
competitions, jealousies, fears, and all the baser causes of war. And let us not shrink 
from the responsibility which this recognition must lay upon us. Let us clear our 
minds from cai:t. We are, at least, nominally, Christian, and therefore need not 
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leave miracle out of account. This being so, we must dare to want the present un- 
Christian basis of civilisation away, however long and costly the process of riddance 
may have to be; and we must believe we can get it away and substitute a better. 
And this we must set about, not lightly, but yet joyfully and miraculously, as those 
do who move mountains and convert souls: bearing in mind that the whole mechanical- 
industrial era is, after all, only a short passing experiment in the adventurous life of 
Man, and that the permanent elements we have been so busy forgetting or belittling 
for two hundred years are still in him. The world gets what it desires. If it desires 
wealth, and materalism, it gets it; if it desires Christian civilisation, founded on 
simplicity, country life, and hand werk, it will get these instead: the missionary’s 
business is to get it to desire these; to create honest disgust, or holy (which is healthy) 
hunger in the prodigal, till he feels his poverty, or his wealth, whichever it be, grit 
huskish on his tongue, and he craves bread of life at his Father’s table earned by 
labour in his Father’s fields. 

That is a hard saying. In any great industrial city one looks at the people, at 
their dwindled, indefinite types, their deadening work, their play. which for the most 
part they perform by proxy, and, after humbly acknowledging certain virtues in them 
which such a life would certainly kill in oneself, one is still tempted to cry, “But noth- 
ing, nothing, can ever make this a vital, creative, and therefore whole and happy race 
again!” 

That is right so far. Legislation alone cannot do it, nor education, nor wealth, nor 
hygiene. But there is that which can. The Christian miracle will be known for what 
it is by its ancient, authentic sign of the life brought back, and brought more abundantly, 
in the breaking of the hard-hearted Sabbath of superstition by the restoration of the 
withered hand. If only we will zive the worker back to the Master-builder, He will 
have his own way with him and go on creating His world, and His man: for, of the 
tools He puts into man’s hand, the handles do as much shaping as the blade. And 
after that we must be patient. And, above all, we must not demand copies of ancient 
perfections. Let the renascent art blunder at first, as it must if it be own-rooted and 
not parasitic. Let it stammer and scrawl and smudge and chip. If we are wise we 
shall know that life is there and so wait faithfully upon growth; we shall rejoice more 
over such firstling failures than over any perfected copy of the finest cathedral in the 
world, knowing in our hearts a living moulder of pots more precious, more prophetic 
for this new day, than Michael Angelo dead. 


A NEED OF BETTER MATERIAL CONDITIONS 


Smith, Thomas Verner. “Co-operation as an equalitarian sanction.” Int Jour of 
Ethics 36:48-9, Oct. 1925. 


But no honest democrat can be content to stop with the psychological connotation 
of a philosophy of equality, however far-reaching transformations it may seem to 
promise. The sine qua non of all educational and cultural advantages, such as those 
emphasized above, is a more equal distribution of the material conditions of life than 
prevails today in any civilized country. Property, and still more, income, is power 
to attain the decencies of life. These lacking, there is no other dependable guarantee 
of any of the great historic rights—life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness. More- 
over, the more specific one make these rights, the more certain are they to be lacking 
in the absence of wealth or of an adequate income. At the present time the distri- 
bution of neither is such as to meet even the minimum demands of any respectable 
canon of justice. The best available’ data indicate that in 1910 the richest 2 per 
cent of Americans owned some 60 per cent of the wealth while the poorest four-fifths 
owned scarcely 10 per cent, and that the richest 2 per cent of our population received 
20 per cent of the total money income, while the poorest 65 per cent received less 
than 40 per cent. This means that where there was little or no property on which 
to fall back 39 per cent of American families had incomes as low as $700 per year. 


Yarros, Victor S. “Is there a law of human progress?” Int Jour of Ethics 31:164-5, 
Jan. 1921. 


Next to economic abundance as a factor making for peace and amity is the grow- 
ing ease and freedom of intercourse among the nations. Unfamiliarity breeds antipathy 
and dislike. It is hard to fight, maim and kill people whom you know and have asso- 
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ciated with in business, recreation, or the pursuit of scientific and artistic aims. One 
can be rude to strangers, and among nations rudeness, chauvinism and prejudice founded 
on ignorance easily lead to armed conflicts. 

Thus to assert that our civilization must perish because other civilizations have 
perished is to overlook the vast differences due to that scientific and technological 
advance which none disputes—differences that make external aggression unnecessary and 
unprofitable. True, these differences did not prevent the World War—which was unnec- 
essary and which all can now see was unprofitable and disastrous. But that very war is, 
to millions of men and women, a warning and an object lesson. It may hasten progress. 
It may, after all, despite insincere politicians, prove to have been a war against war. 
The school that glorifies war as a biological necessity and as a purging and elevating 
influence has fewer adherents than ever before. Hundreds of thousands of young men 
were thoroughly sobered by their experience in the great war and are demanding peace, 
armament limitation and reduction of military forces. 

But what of progress in the economic and political spheres? Grant that interna- 
tional relations may sooner or later be placed on a juster and higher level, and that 
external peace may be effectually secured by adequate arrangements. What of the grecd, 
selfishness and indifference of human beings as displayed in the field of industrial rela- 
tions? What of the problems of poverty and involuntary idleness—problems that, if 
not solved aright, will surely beget insurrection and strife? 

The answer, again, is that history warrants a firm belief that these problems will 
be solved by humanity in harmony with the dictates of reason and justice. They are 
new problems, historically speaking. They have but lately been realized as genuine and 
pressing problems demanding a permanent settlement. In various compromises, pallia- 
tives, short steps, experiments, the sober-minded student is able to sense gratifying indi- 
cations of the coming settlements. Collective bargaining, industrial councils, arbitration 
and conciliation machinery, profit-sharing, what are these things but symptoms of a 
new industrial order? What are such reforms as social insurance, old-age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, systematization of seasonal work, and the like, but efforts to 
eliminate poverty ? 

Men are selfish, callous, cruel, vindicative, malicious? Yes. Proof of these qualities 
abounds. But men, the same men, are also sympathetic, altruistic, noble, self-sacrificing. 
Proof of these qualities abounds, likewise. To which faculties and elements are we 
consciously to appeal? This is the real question. And the answer is unmistakable. 
What we call Progress is simply a general and vague term for a variety of healthy, 
beneficial, constructive tendencies and movements that make for a better society. And 
all these movements are natural and inevitable. They are not in conflict with human 
nature. They could not well be and persist. They are not confined to negligible groups. 
They are thoroughly representative and typical of human nature. 


ECONOMIC VERSUS ETHICAL NEEDS 


Taylor, G. R. Stirling. “A platform for statesmen.’ Nineteenth Cen 94:802-3, Dec. 
1923. 

But while the proposed new statesmen will discover that politicians cannot do the 
work of industrial organisation themselves, they will also realise, on another side, that 
they must act in a new way—as a new evangelical society as well as a parliamentary 
party. Beneath all the urgent cconomic and political needs of to-day there is the funda- 
mental necessity of preaching a better ethical ccde than the slack social morality which 
is considered good enough for the present moment. Our present social ethics are those 
of all other periods of degeneration. The Roman Republic collapsed when the selfish 
morality of plutocrats pushed on one side the older social morality of their fathers. 
Likewise, again, the mediaeval morality that a feudal lord must perform his duty of 
protecting his tenants, that the merchant must refrain from taking usury (both obliga- 
tions of which the popular histories have more often recorded the occasional breach 
rather than the customary observance), has given place to a new morality which allows 
the spoils to the lucky ones, with the hasty observance of only those few duties which 
they cannot manage to avoid. 

This higher social morality {is peculiarly a non-party dogma. It is honoured by 
many a country gentleman and dishonoured by many a labouring man. Many of the 
grossest violations of its obligations have been committed by the plutocrats who have 
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risen from the labour ranks. There are many members of the labouring class who do 
not yet realise that a large part of the evil of the world has arisen because poor men 
have, with utter selfishness, made themselves millionaires. All the feudal knights and 
country gentkmen in existence probably did not commit nearly as much evil as the poor 
men who became rich by organising the industrial revolution of the eighteenth century. 
We want a morality which will put an end to the social doctrine that the attainment 
of riches is the chief prize of life. We want a doctrine that will make the wealthy 
ashamed of their riches, and the poor ashamed of their ignorance and servility. We 
want a new code of ethics that will affirm that social responsibility and unselfishness are 
the basis of a civilised society. 

The political group proposed above is not a matter of political squabbles at all. It 
only concerns the essential foundations of all society, without which culture and civilisa- 
tion cannot exist. Surely there must be at least a few politicians who will agree that 
civilisation is a necessity for all parties. 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS BETWEEN NATIONS 


Marriott, John Arthur Ranscme. “The new orientation of history.” Nineteenth Cen 
83 :669, April 1918. 


“The cardinal fact of geography in the twentieth century is the shortening of dis- 
tances and the shrinkage of the globe. . . . The result is that problems which a 
century ago, or even fifty years ago, were exclusively European, now concern the 
whole world. —General Smuts. 


De Redcliffe, Stratford. “International reijations.”” Nineteenth Cen 2:472-3, 474-5, Oct. 
1877. 

It happens unfortunately that the extension and importance of international relations 
carry with them a proportionate liability to disturbance. In mattems of trade there must 
be competition, and competition is a fertile source of enmity and wrong, of obstructive 
statutes and fraudulent devices. Nations are brought into contact, contention, and hos- 
tility on grounds of conflicting interest or questionable right. No distance prevents 
such incidental collisions. The consciousness of power engenders arrogance, which 
stimulates pretension and disdains compromise. Prosperity in its course of growth is 
apt to be daring and combative. The despot whose habit is dictation which defies 
resistance, the republic which in the guise of patriotism insists on a neighbour's submis- 
sion to wrong, are often alike the causes of quarrel that withers the fruits of industry 
and destroys the spirit of enterprise. As the effects of these provocations are constantly 
multiplicd by the augmented activity of human intercourse, it would be difficult to 
employ too much care in searching into their nature and providing timely means of 
controlling them. Much, no doubt, has keen done from early times to check the evils 
of disturbance traceable to such sources, and much of a remedial kind is actually in 
force; but numerous events within the memory of living men may be cited to show that 
room enough remains for useful inquiry and practical improvement. I cannot presume 
to prosecute the one or to suggest the other in any degree adequate to the demands 
of so vast a subject. Even my aim falls short of any such completeness. But having 
acquired, by no merit of my own, some little experience of the matters in question, I 
may perhaps be allowed to lay before the public such ill-digested notions as my course 
of life, whether active or otherwise, has brought within my range of thought. 


Taking it then for granted that morality, knowledge, peace, and commerce are 
those interests which, in a social sense, ought to be constantly and practically kept in 
view when nations are dealing with each other, it is satisfactory in some degree to 
learn from history that together with the increase of population and intercourse there 
has been a gradual resort to measures which tend to strengthen and extend the rela- 
tions attendant on that progress. The beginnings, indeed, of international intercourse 
have but too often borne a character of injustice and violence, ending in the subjuga- 
tion, if not the extinction, of one party by the other. Even to this hour a score of con- 
secutive years free from disturbance or actual hostility is, we all know, of rare occur- 
rence; but such are the requirements of trade, such is the force of peaceful habits, that 
even in the heat of war the means of carrying it on are supplied by neutrals, and to 


run a blockade is rather esteemed as an act of courage than censured as a breach 
of law. 








CHAPTER X 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY—THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
GROUP 


The political rights and duties of the individual have been discussed 
in a former chapter. This chapter takes up the moral relationships 
which involve the individual in his relation to the more complex units 
of society. The last half of the chapter discusses group morality. 

Since the dawn of civilization moral standards have been one thing 
for one individual or group of individuals and another thing for a differ- 
ent individual or group. Furthermore, such standards have been in a 
gradual state of evolution or change. Thus the concepts of ordinary 
ethical relationships may vary greatly. One’s sense of toleration, for 
example, may confine itself to very narrow limits, while his spirit of 
friendship to intimate acquaintances may seemingly be very great. 

The only social group which has virtually withstood all disinte- 
grating forces has been the family. For this reason many sociologists 
and writers in kindred fields, feel that this precious social heritage, viz., 
the family, should be the mainspring of our social structure. There is 
no doubt that the family as such has contributed its full share in main- 
taining and developing the standards of society to the place it has 
reached today. However, other small groups have, since the dawn of 
civilization, played an important part in racial solidarity. The earliest 
of these was the clan. The clan was perhaps the forerunner of the 
more complex units of society such as the tribe, the town, the city state, 
the state, etc. 

In modern times small social units such as clubs, fraternities, 
churches and other kindred organizations have played their part in the 
social progress of civilized communities. Whether the small social unit 
is to play the part in the great superstructure society has developed for 
itself is a question for future study and consideration. 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


Underhill, Evelyn. ‘“‘Sources of power in human life.” Hibbert Jour 19:385-6, April 
1921. 


The civilised world at present seems to many of us to be living, as it were, under 
a cloud. Its dominant mood is that of unhappiness, depression, unrest. It is obsessed by 
anxieties and suspicions, uncertain in its hold on life. It has forgotten joy. Like a 
neurotic man, whose sickness has no name and few definite symptoms beyond general 
uneasiness and lack of hope, it is incapable of the existence which it feels to be whole- 
some and complete. Impotent and uncertain of aim, full of conflicts it cannot resolve, 
society is becoming more and more querulous, less and less reasonable. Sometimes it 
seeks violent and destructive changes as the only cure for its state. Sometimes it tries 
grotesque and superstitious remedies. Sometimes it relapses into apathy. But we cannot 
hope for any permanent improvement until it discovers the real nature of its disease. 

The source of the trouble must first be sought, not in a disorder of the social body 
as a whole, but in the state of the individual cells composing it. Those individual cells— 
the ordinary men and women of whom society is buiit—are not, most of them, living 
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with the whole of their lives. They—or rather we, for few of us can clear ourselves 
of this charge—are imperfectly vitalised. We have allowed one whole aspect of our 
being, and that the most important, to atrophy; never using the whole of the pcwer 
and perception of which we are capable, never stretching to full span. Thus our 
existence is impoverished, and our reaction to our surroundings distorved. We are, in 
fact, fitted for active correspondence with a wider, richer world, a more real order than 
that in which we suppose ourselves to dwell: and this correspondence is a necessity, 


if we are to be sound and happy members of human society, using our powers to the 
full. 


THE ETHICAL VALUE AND NEEDS OF INDIVIDUALITY 


Lindsay, James. ‘‘The ethical value of individuality.” Int Jour of Ethics 30:423-5, 449, 
July 1920. 


The distinctive value, the peculiar worth, of man lies in individuality. His moral 
nature gives him intrinsic value. Every man is, in some sort, an individual, but he is 
not true individual until he has gotten individuality, of which, indeed, few men are fully 
possessed. Individuality is that which truly distinguishes a man from every other being 
of his kind. The individual is the last and irreducible element of reality. Few things 
defy analysis so completely as individuality, but at least it must comprise the notes of 
unity, incommunicableness, and, in a certain sense, impenetrability, as constitutive ele- 
ments. There are those, of course, who object to “impenetrability” in this connection, 
and who urge that distinction merely, not separateness, is the sign of individuality; but 
those who are so fearful of “‘each-in his separate star’ generally end by doing less than 
justice to individuality, in any substantive or significant sense. The distinctness of all 
souls is that of being concrete existents, and cannot be satisfactorily held for anything 
less. There is a clearly realised individuality of the soul which feels and loves; and 
an individuality of the mind which thinks and comprehends. But for individuality, as 
I now take it, there must be a synthesis of these two; their union or fusion is neces- 
sary to individuality, in true full sense. For individuality is a true indivisible unity. 
By how much scever their union or fusion is imperfect, by so much is the individuality 
impaired. Such individuality is concrete and essential ; it imports ethical being; it implies 
the possession of all our powers, thoughts, qualities, opinions, standards, values, so that 
we are determined by ourselves, not by society. It is not implied, of course, that such 
individuality is sufficient unto itself, in the sense that it rejects the inheritance of the 
ages, or spurns the reciprocities of society. 

Personality has been by Bradley and some other philosophers emphasised in its 
essentially individual or limited character or aspect, but personality is no such exclusive 
thing, but, though importing a being-for-self, carries the capacity for going beyond 
the self and entering into relations with others. But what marks such outgoings of 
personality is just the individuality—the characteristically individual features—of per- 
sonal life, related, as such, to other persons. For it is essential to personality to recog- 
nise the value of other personalities. Not a very satisfactory definition of personality 
is that which Hegel has given in his “Philosophy of Right,’”’ when he describes it as “‘the 
free being in pure self-conscious isolation,” since the “being’’ is not wholly “free’’ and 
the isolation is by no means so “pure” or complete. Individuality does not efface or 
immolate itself—its moral existence—for society or the state, even if we take these to be 
logically prior to the individual. In the order of history it may be the reverse, but 
that is not now the view of historical criticism, at any rate. Individuality, in any case, 
takes from society and the state what they can give, but it gives to them the best they 
hold—whatever they may have of savour, strength, reality, value, life. This it does 
most freely and naturally, for liberty is the vital breath, the native air, of individuality. 
The solidarity of mankind is without prejudice to this liberty. Man is made for society, 
for association; but the fact that society is essential to man does not make society 
greater than he, for society grows out of the individual, his needs and attributes. Its 
importance, it has been said, is only his importance under another name. He is master 
of himself—according to individuality, not according to the very different thing named 
individualism—in order that he may ke able to give himself freely to the service of all. 
Without such individuality there can be neither real morality nor real religion. His 
consciousness of personal ends and values, and of the power to realise them, makes the 
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individual the original source and constituent of all real value. I say these things in 
full knowledge, of course, of those current theories which, contrariwise, make everything 
of society or the community, and treat the individual as of no inherent value, but 
dependent for all rights and value upon society—theories which I account ethically inde- 
fensible and undesirable. The individuality on which I am insisting involves that the 
conscious individual find himself an end in and for himself. As such, he has claims 
to consideration and respect, and not simply as a member of a group. His ends and 
choices, right and rational, are individually his own, else they lack all ethical value. 
He is thus no mere product of the social order, as is often absurdly said of a being of 
ideas and purposes all his own. As a free, self-conscious being, he is no such mechanical 
product. He is, on the contrary, the corrector and transcender of society, the reviser 
and raiser of its values, in so far as he has individuality enough. Neither upon scciety 
nor the state nor any external authority whatever does he depend for the right to b= 
a free, self-conscious being, capable of realising personal ends and values. 


The twofold progressive realisation which has just been spoken of moves towards 
unity and enlargement of the developing self. This unified and developed self finds its 
self-fulfilment in freely giving itself to the service of the race or the social whole. 
Such self-fulfilment may remain always more or less an ideal, but it is an ideal which 
the ethical self can never relinquish. Nor docs the individuality become lost, or lose 
its distinctive colour, in the process; nay, the distinctive quality or colouring remains, 
taking only richer hues, deeper tints, and finer shades, from the process. It has been 
said that Herder, for example, made everything he learned, whether as philosopher, his- 
torian, or poet, Herder. But the developmental and interactive processes do not fix and 
predetermine me, Spencer-wise, as a mere “resultant,” for it belongs to my unique 
individuality to prove and show what my individual initiative, personal projections, 
and particular achievement, shall be. This it does only by reaching out to an end beyond 
itself, even though we have seen it to be an end in itself; for the divine dignity of 
the individual spirit is unattainable save in the outreachings of sympathy, love, and 
service. In the nature of the case, the individual must stand in relations, and necds 
the intercommunion of being, with the expansions, repulsions, and discipline involved 
therein, for the attainment of the high ethical individuality which is his goal. But, as 
such an individuality, he will neither lose himself in society, nor merge himself in the 
state. As Royer-Collard remarked: “Human societies are born, live, and die upon the 
earth; there they accomplish their destinies. But they contain not the whole man.” 
“We, individuals, each with a separate and distinct existence, with an identical person, 
we, truly beings endowed with immortality, have a higher destiny than that of states.” 


Holmes, Edmond. “Freedom and growth.” Hibbert Jour 17:640, July 1919. 


On one point we must make our minds quite clear. The goal of self-realisation 
is oneness with the One Life. This, and nothing less than this. The idea of self- 
realisation is all too easily misinterpreted; and to misinterpret it is to invert its mean- 
ing. If the Universe is a living Whole, the only way for each of us to integrate him- 
self (and so win freedom), without disintegrating it, is to become one with it. He 
who thinks to win freedom, not by growing into oneness with the living Whole, but by 
becoming a living whole on his own account, by integrating himself independently of 
the supreme Integer, by separating himself from the Cosmic life and finding the full- 
ness of life in a little world of his own, has renounced his high birthright in the act of 
laying claim to it prematurely, and has become a disintegrative and morbific influence 
in the body politic of the great world to which, in spite of himself, he still belongs. 
Separatism, individualism, aggressive egoism, self-realisation, with the stress on the 
word self, is the sin of sins, the malady of maladies, the exact equivalent in the path- 
ology of the soul, of the disease of rebellious and therefore malignant growth which 
we call cancer in the pathology of the body. And the end of it is not freedom, but 
imprisonment in an ever-narrowing self. 


Kropotkin, Prince. “Ethical need of the present day.” Nineteenth Cen 56:223-4, Aug. 
1904, 


A most important condition which modern morality is bound to satisfy is that it 
must not aim at fettering the powers of action of the individual, be it for so high a 
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purpose as the welfare of the commonwealth or even the species. Wundt, in his excel- 
lent review of the ethical systems, makes the remark that from the eighteenth-century 
period of enlightment they became, nearly all of them, individualistic. This is, 
however, true but to some extent, because the rights of the individual were asserted 
with great energy in one domain only-—in economics. And even here individual freedom 
remained, both in theory and in practice, more illusory than real. As to the other 
domains— political, intellectual, artistic—it may be said that in proportion as economical 
individualism was asserted with more emphasis, the subjection of the individual—to the 
war machinery of the State, the system of education, the intellectual atmosphere required 
for the support of the existing institutions, and so on—was steadily growing. Even 
most of the advanced reformers of the present day, in their forecasts of the future, 
reason under the presumption of a still greater absorption of the individual by the 
society to which he will belong. This tendency necessarily provoked a revolt, to which 
Godwin at the beginning of the century, and Spencer towards its end, already gave 
expression, and which brought Nietzsche to conclude that all morality must be thrown 
overboard if it can find no better foundation than the sacrifice of the individual in the 
interests of the race. This revolt is perhaps the most characteristic feature of our 
epoch, the more so as its mainspring is not so much in an egoistic striving after eco- 
nomical independence (as was the case with the eighteenth-century individualists, with 
the exception of Godwin) as in a passionate desire of intellectual freedom for working 
out a new, better form of society, in which the welfare of all would become a ground- 
work for the fullest development of the personality. 

The want of development of the personality and the lack of individual creative 
power and initiative are certainly one of the chief drawbacks of the present period. 
Economical individualism has not kept its promise: it did not result in any striking 
development of individuality. As of yore, sociological creation is extremely slow, and 
imitation remains the chief means for spreading progressive innovations in mankind. 


ETHICAL HUMANITY 
McEachran, Fion. “The gentleman ideal.” Nineteenth Cen 104:824, Dec. 1928. 


Although it has long been established that man has a very limited réle to play 
in this universe compared with the vastness of the cosmic forces ranged against him, 
it is not by any means of a consideration which need cause him any feeling of depres- 
sion. Whether he is, or is not, the centre of this universe, from a scientific point of 
view, is of small importance compared with the power he possesses of placing himself, 
ethically and spiritually, in the centre, and by dint of calm determination remaining 
there unmoved. For that which is of importance to-day, and will be of importance 
to-morrow, is this very consideration of ethical humanity, by virtue of which man takes 
cognisance of the world about him, and while being fully aware of its greatness and 
power, does not allow it in the least to overwhelm or depreciate his own valuation of 
himself. This ethical humanity is man’s birthright, and he takes possession of it by 
facing the world, probing it to its depths, and then returning again to himself as the 
one end worthy of his existence. 


THE “INDIVIDUAL” WILL 
Mivart, St. George. “The meaning of life.” Nineteenth Cen 5:501-2, March 1879. 


The meaning of human life for each individval, then, seems to be represented to us 
by unprejudiced reason as a series of opportunities for exercising the most transcendent 
power known to us in nature—right volition. The pains and pleasures of existence 
supply us with abundant and unceasing occasions of choice between a higher and a 
lower good, and conscience is ever at hand to suggest our adoption of the higher. 
Were “happiness” the end of life, we saw that life as we know it must be meaning- 
less, since happiness is not universally obtained. It is quite otherwise if the exercise 
of will be that end, for that is obtained universally. No possible circumstances can 
deprive us of that end, or divert us from it. Nothing can make life aimless to us, no 
toil can be fruitless, no suffering or misery useless; for no power, not even Almighty 
power itself, can, without depriving us of the use of our faculties, and so destroying 
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our responsibility and moral life, divest us of our power of will. Subordinate to this 
great end, individual life serves, and, theistically viewed, must have been designed to 
serve, as a means for manifesting the most varied individual excellences of all kinds, 
physical, intellectual, and aesthetic. . . .....-. 

The individuals which form every civilised community exist, not only as juxtaposed 
and separate units, but also as units which have varying kinds of relation one to 
another, and each to the whole. They are individuals existing in some one definite 
condition or combination of relations; they form a State, and certain individuals which, 
by means of one kind or another, wield the power of the complex mass, form its 
government. Thus, though the State, as “a State,” has no real existence apart from 
the individuals who compose it, yet it really exists as a certain condition of relationship 
in such individuals—just as a genus or species (which have no separate objective ex’'st- 
ence) exist in the characters and properties possessed by the various individual units 
which together make up its natural groups. 


Yarros, Victor S. “Is there a law of human progress?” Int Jour of Ethics 31:156, 
Jan. 1921. 


How does it happen that the selfishness and callousness of human nature have not 
prevented these great and wholesome changes in conduct and in institutions? Evidently, 
there is something wrong with the generalization regarding the selfishness and cruelty 
and meanness of human nature. Evidently our human equipment, intellectual and 
emotional, not only is no bar to progress, but contains potent elements that impel or 
compel us to fight every serious maladjustment, to correct wrong, to plan improvements 
and to solve problems that challenge our intelligence. The spirit that admittedly in- 
sures the indefinite advance of science, regardless of all obstacles and perils, also assures 
the satisfactory handling of industrial, political and other questions that, as matters 
stand, menace internal concord and internal stability and harmony. 

Thus the original formula of Progress, metaphysically conceived, only needs to be 
restated in modern terms, and cannot be rejected as wholly fanciful and baseless. The 
human will is a will to live, to conquer, to remove obstacles, to extend horizons, to 
solve riddles and realize an ideal—an ideal of Beauty and Justice. This will make 
progress almost a law of human nature, after all. 


Boucke, O. Fred. ‘‘The relation of ethics to social science.” Int Jour of Ethics 33:79, 
Oct. 1922. 


The group may be a numerical majority or a minority. It may be one nation lord- 
ing it over another, or a league of nations laying down laws for its members, if not for 
outsiders. The absolute or even the relative size of the will-unit, that is of the dominant 
body of people, varies with time, place, and circumstance. But in every case the in- 
dividual is for certain purposes subject to a greater self, to an invisible tribunal which 
bids him obey even though he may remonstrate secretly. Sociologists are acquainted 
with the principles of social control, with the radiating centers of prestige, and with 
the mechanism by which a standardization of many norms is effected. The modus 
operandi of this influence is not here a question. We must grant merely the existence 
of a will outranking that of any one person. We must stress the need of reserve forces in 
an emergency. We must look for assent or abject submission or habitual imitation, if 
we wish to comprehend the ease with which ethical precepts are transformed into mores 
and unwritten laws. As individuals we help to create norms, but we also conform to 
others submitted by leaders in various fields of endeavor. If important precepts are 
ignored, amendments are in order. If imperative, coercion is resorted to. Agencics 
are devised for the protection of ethical standards, and thus again the will-element 
manifests itself. 


Dickinson, G. Lowes. “The war and the way out.’’ Atlantic M 114:836-7, Dec. 1914. 


But the only end and purpose of all such propaganda is to produce a quiet, firm, 
unassailable conviction, in one after another individual mind, heart, and will. For the 
moment, the voice is mine, and the listener that one person who at any moment, in any 
place, may peruse these lines. I do not aim at sweeping him away by frothy rhetoric. 
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I appeal to his common sense, his reason, his conscience, and his heart. And I ask him, 
whoever he be, laborer with the hand, laborer with the head, man of business, or 
thinker, to make up his mind for himself in the terrible and lurid glare of the events 
actually passing before him. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


Dewey, John. “Democracy and education.” In “Reviews and abstracts of literature” 
by Ernest C. Moore. Jour of Phil Psych and Sci Meth 14:386-8, July 1917. 


A critic of this book [Democracy and Education] has complained that “in the 
Deweyan social system there is no room for any individual who wishes to lead his own 
life in the privacy of reflective self-consciousness.”” That is true. There is no room 
for such an individual because there is no such individual. An individual who strictly 
leads his own life in the privacy of his reflective self-consciousness would have to be an 
individual who did not vary with his environment. A being who gives and takes with 
other beings has a social environment. His giving and taking may be little or much, 
but the activity of other beings produced him, and the activity of other beings allows 
him to live. Wherever he is he must either learn to fit in or teach others to fit in. 
It is only when society is conceived as a ready-made reality set over against individuals, 
and spelled with a capital “S’’ that the relation of the individual to his group becomes 
difficult to comprehend. If society is a hypermetaphysical entity, like the realistic con- 
ception of the German state, a something to which we belong, but which does not belong 
to us, neither it-nor the demands which it makes upon men nor the education which it 
requires can be comprehended. But then why create such an idol? 

This world in which we live is made up of individuals working together. They are 
born at different times. There is a telescoping of the generations. If individuals came 
ready made at birth there would be no such thing as philosophy or science or literature 
or art or politics or religion or education, and if our elders had discovered all that 
there is to be discovered about existence here and left no unfinished business for us 
to carry on, philosophy and science and literature and art and politics and religion 
and education would be very different things from what they are. Life in the first 
ease would be a predetermined unchanging thing, and in the second case it would re- 
quire of us only that we learn to do as our ancestors had done. Transmission of 
experience would be required and an education like that of Sparta or of early Rome 
would be necessary. That is, whenever we think of interrelated beings so made that 
they may choose the way of life which they will take, we have a group whose very 
existence depends upon bringing up its young to the way of life which the elders have 
chosen. Such a group need not be intentionally progressive, but if it is not, the prc- 
gramme of existence which it strives to repeat from day to day and generation to 
generation meets resistance, both in ever-changing external environment and in the 
dynamic nature of the young. We are prone to believe that if the right way to think 
about things and men could only once be found and the proper human adjustments 
once be made the race might live happily ever after; but that is a delusion. It leaves 
out of account the infinite diversity of constitutions—capacities and points of view as 
well as the varied play of stimuli to which individuals must respond. There is a 
democracy more fundamental than that of government. It is this democracy of experi- 
ence. Social organization means the utilization of these contributing individual capacities 
and points of view. In proportion as a society makes provisions for them in the con- 
tinuing revaluation of its common life on the part of its individual members it frees 
them for social growth and becomes truly democratic. In viewing society as the asso- 
ciated interworking of human beings who reach and pursue common purposes because 
of frecly shared experiences, I can not but feel that Professor Dewey has given the 
world that ideal picture of the aspiration of democracy which it has long wanted to hang 
beside Plato’s vision of “‘the best state.” 

Society then is the conjoint, cooperative, associated doing of individuals. It never 
is, but is always becoming, but its component parts make their todays and tomorrows 
out of their yesterdays. “The development within the young of the attitudes and 
dispositions necessary to the continuous and progressive life of a society can not 
take place by direct conveyance of beliefs, emotions, and knowledge.” Each individual 
must determine his own beliefs, feel his own emotions, and generate his own knowledge. 
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All that society can do is to surround the young with necessities for performing their own 
giving and taking in socially approved ways. Three of the more important functions of 
the special environment which it creates for this purpose, which we call the school, are: 
“simplifying and ordering the factors of the disposition it is wished to develop; purify- 
ing and idealizing the existing social customs; creating a wider and better balanced 
environment than that by which the young would be likely, if left to themselves, to be 
influenced.” The aim of education is to enable the individual to continue this educa- 
tion, i.e., to make his own growth a conscious process on the part of each individual 
so that he will continue it as long as he lives. 


Hunter, Edith. “Order and unrest.” Hibbert Jour 12:6538, April 1914. 


If we look at the tendencies in democracy as a whole we see hopeful signs. We 
see the complex nature of unrest—how that if in some cases it be anti-social, in others 
it is the germ of life itself. We see springing up in the community the beginnings of 
a temperament which is susceptible not merely of revolting but of suffering, not merely 
of asserting but of foregoing its rights and even the necessaries of life. We see a 
spirit abroad which breeds impatience for the vague benevolences of the past and wel- 
comes the advent of concentrated scientific effort, which will only develop in an atmos- 
phere of freedom, but will never remain quiescent under servile methods whether they 
emanate from Socialists or from a Liberal Government or from philosophic thinkers. 

We need a change of mind. Are we awake to the fact that, whether with our 
consent or without, the trend of things has changed? The development of the in- 
dividual may be (nay, is) the far-off but certain goal, but we do not now believe that 
the attainment of the one is at the expense of the many. “Make no more giants, God, 
but elevate the race at once!”” But surely it may be that by elevating the race He may 
yet make greater giants. We need a change of mind that will restrain the impatience 
which defeats itself and loses sight of the general good in private grievance—a change 
that will banish apathy and all its fatal consequences. 


Ellis, Havelock. “The psychology of the English.” Edinburgh R 223:227-8, April 1916. 


On a more intellectual and serene plane it is the same with English philosophy. 
The dreamer, the adventurer, the individualist, the iconoclast, the Puritan, stalks through 
the whole of English philosophy. It is the same, no matter whether we date that 
philosophy from Scotus Erigena or from the superb audacity and insight of the 
insolent friar, Roger Bacon. Francis Bacon, throwing aside the whole weighty tradition 
of antiquity with an exalted faith in Nature and in Practice; Hobbes, with his disdain 
for others and his absolute trust in his own good reason; Locke, with all the zeal 
of a Puritan, laying bare the tabula rasa of the mind; Berkeley, with delicate skill 
building up a dream world on the site of the material world he had destroyed; Hume, 
with his solvents to melt away all the venerated faiths of his time; William Godwin, 
the father of all philosophic anarchism; Thomas Paine, who inspired the ideas of the 
Constitution of the United States; Herbert Spencer, with his concentrated passion of 
hatred against every fetter that society seeks to bind on the freedom of the individual ; 
John Stuart Mill, who elevated and enlarged the English conception of individualism 
to become a rampart against the levelling influence of democracy as much as against the 
crushing influence of autocracy, who sought to bring women within its circle on the 
same terms as men, and pointed the way to the conclusion that, rightly understood, 
there is no real conflict between individualism and socialism—all these were daring and 
high-souled pioneers who left the old world behind them and steered to new unknown 
shores. And the new horizons they revealed have enlarged the scope of the world for 
all mankind. : 


WHAT SHALL BE THE STATUS OF MORALITY ? 


Otto, M. C. “Morality as coercion or persuasion.”” Int Jour of Ethics 31:24-5, Oct. 
1920. 


Self-respect, not self-denial, is the greatest force available to those who are con- 
cerned for a more worthy social state. It is not less regard for self we need, but 


1 Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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more. The only question is what kind of self is to be respected. Must it necessarily 
be the self that finds its realization in a mode of life which makes self-realization 
more difficult if not impossible for others? May it not be the self whose progressive 
development makes possible the increasing expansion of increasing numbers of other 
selves? A man in the heat of conflict may rule out consideration of all ideals opposed 
to his own and those of his group and act as if in a moral vacuum because, for the 
time being, the moral order has gone to pieces. But the man who proposes to act 
morally, or the moral philosopher who is a relativist has no such liberty. To him all 
ideals are valuable, just because they are some one’s ideals. Accordingly, if all of them 
are not realizable, as in this world they are not, and if no one ideal can be used as a 
standard, he will aim at an adjustment which sacrifices the least number. He will say 
with William James: The one unconditional commandment is “that we should seek in- 
cessantly, with fear and trembling, so to vote and act as to bring about the very largest 
total universe of good which we can see.’’ And he will give his active approval to 
every experiment calculated to discover the means of arriving at this goal in the con- 
crete issue of life. 


Alexander, Hartley Burr. ‘“‘Art and the Democracy.” Int Jour of Ethics 29:65, Oct. 
1918. 


The problem of conduct, as I view it, is a problem of discovery, carrying on into 
the social world that double invention of inner and outer, self and other, which marks 
our first experiments in sensation in infancy. A man cannot live to himself, and remain 
a man; but neither can society live without men who embody something more than the 
social structure: men must indeed be citizens in order to be men; but citizens must also 
be men in order to be citizens; no true polity can be formed of directors and servants 
or of general staffs and “cannon fodder’; a true polity can only be a fellowship, 
that is, a democracy. But fellowship means free association; it rests upon the in- 
dependence, and hence to some extent the idiosyncrasy of the individual. Its agree- 
ments, therefore, must be not merely mutual understandings, but sympathetic under- 
standings. In a very precise sense a democracy must be an entente cordiale—with the 
adjective as important as the noun. The maintenance of such an emotional understand- 
ing must always be a delicate problem—as all fine conduct is delicate; and for it every 
instrument of intellectual communication and spiritual communion which man has de- 
vised must be kept bright and keen,—and the arts are the subtlest and most delicate of 
them all. 


Francke, Kuno. “The Kaiser and his people.” Atlantic M 114:570, Oct. 1914. 


Finally. Is it a presumption to say that there is more honest striving for fullness 
of individual character in Germany than in other countries? I believe that there is; 
and I believe that this also is a part of that eager contest for ascendency in which 
Germany has gradually outdistanced her neighbors—outdistanced, but not threatened. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND AUTHORITY 


Drake, Durant. “Will the League of Nations work?” Int Jour of Ethics 29:339-40, 
April 1919. 


The federation of the world is coming. But how fast? How great a leap forward 
will statesmen dare now to take? And, whatever plan they try to put into operation, 
will it work? The answer to these questions depends upon the state of mind of the 
people of the nations that are to be thus federated. It is not exclusively a problem 
for statesmen and students of international law, though their expert services will be 
needed. It is in even greater degree a problem for the moralists, the educators, the 
editors and preachers, and all who can help mould the minds of men. For difficult 
as it will be to draw up a just and workable system of international law and admin- 
istration, that difficulty is as nothing to that of persuading the people of the component 
nations to give that loyal allegiance to this new authority which alone can transform 
it from a paper plan into a working system. 

For the crucial fact is this: the acceptance of any supernational authority will 
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involve sacrifice; sometimes material sacrifice, sometimes sacrifice of prestige or sup- 
posed “honor,” of national aspirations and expectations. Certainly the advantages 
gained will far outweigh the sacrifices. But that is the case with all morality, and yet 
morality by no means easily prevails over the selfishness and short-sightedness of men’s 
hearts. Into the field of politics and economic rivalry morality has searcely begun to 
penetrate,—its conquest of this great field will at best be pathetically slow. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SELFISHNESS 


Boutroux, Emile. ‘“‘The psychology of mysticism.” Int Jour of Ethics 18:195, Jan. 1908. 


Yet mysticism suggests the idea of another method. If even now the individual 
and selfish life is not the only one which exists in us; if already we are secretly united, 
one with the other, by our common participation in the life of the universal spirit, it 
is not possible to establish any incompatibility of the individual and the universal life. 
They are reconcilable, since, at bottom, in a certain measure, they are already recon- 
ciled. It would then be possible to transcend nature without going out of nature. 
Individual consciousnesses might, without breaking, enlarge their bounds, and mutually 
interpenetrate. And it would be given to humanity to become one without the neces- 
sary disappearance of individuals, of families, of nations, of any of those groups which 
already have a unity, and whose existence is beautiful and good. Pascal’s idea would 
be realizable: “Unity and multiplicity; it is a mistake to exclude either.” 

If these reflections have any justifiable basis, it would seem that a broad and com- 
plete study of mysticism should not only be of interest from the point of view of curi- 
osity, even the curiosity of science, but should also interest very directly the life and 
destiny of individuals and of humanity. 


Robinson, M. E. “The sociological era.” Int Jour of Ethics 23:322-3, April 1913. 


In all the nations to-day a deafening clamor is arising for mental expansion and 
individual development. And nothing can still that strife of tongues and restore the 
calm in which alone great public problems can be solved, but the realization that what- 
ever his particular desires may be, everyone’s general desire is not to thwart his neighbor, 
but to get good for himself: and this good is so different from that of every other man, 
that it need not he achieved at another's expense. It is not beyond the power of science 
to devise a social mechanism which makes a just provision for the wants of all. But 
the desire to see “the glory of a nature satisfied” in every face, and to communicate 
one’s own gladness to others, must always be the driving force that creates and works 
the machinery. And as the spirit of domination gives way to the spirit of primitive 
sympathy, that force will grow stronger and stronger, and more and more effective. 
The discords between man and man are superficial, noisy, and ephemeral; the concord 
is fundamental, quiet, and lasting. Social antipathies “are sovereignly unjust, for all 
the parties are human beings with the same essential interests, and no one of them is 
the wholly perverse demon which another often imagines him to be. Both are loyal to 
the world that bears them; neither wishes to spoil it, neither wishes to regard it as 
an insane incoherence; both want to keep it as a universe of some kind; and their 
differences are all secondary to this deep agreement.” 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


Greg, W. R. “Verify your compass.” Nineteenth Cen 5:89-90, Jan. 1879. 


Of the many ethical errors to which humanity is prone, is one which is curiously 
common, and yet against which, as curiously, we are little on our guard. It is difficult 
to correct because it is not easy to recognise. It is not that we are habitually given 
to follow our impulses—that error is too universal to be astonished at, or written about. 
It is that we are so apt to be proud of our failings, to worship our weaknesses, to 
eanonise our defects, to mistake the beacon which should warn us off the rocks for 
the lighthouse which was designed to direct us into port—to enthrone in our blindncss 
the very qualities and fancies and predilections which we ought sedulously to watch, 
and severely to imprison—to dress them up as idols and then worship them as gods— 
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to glorify them with a hallowed name, and then to obey them with a devoted loyalty 
which is almost touching, and which would be admirable were it not so easy, so mis- 
chievous, and so tenacious. We take, as our guide in life, some Will-of-the-Wisp which 
is the mere miasma of our fancies and our passions, and follow it as if it were the 
Pillar of Fire which was sent to point our course amid the pathless desert and the 
forest gloom. We do this in all sincerity—often indeed almost unconsciously; nay, it 
may even be that those who fancy themselves virtuous, and who pass as virtuous in 
others’ estimation, are especially liable thus to swerve from the true line; and then 
when we have gone far astray and have done much wrong, some of us pause amazed 
and aghast, and a few—very few indeed—perceive their error and repent. 

Probably of all qualities which have done most business in this way, one of the 
most notable and most rarely recognised is that which goes by the name of Conscien- 
tiousness. In noting the curious amount of mischief this has wrought in the world, 
as well as the smiling self-approval and inflated complacency of the perpetrators, we 
are provoked to inquire whether this may not be the most active of the faults which 
contrive to get themselves canonised as virtues, or at least knighted or coroneted as 
such, by an inconsiderate and hasty public. 

We have most of us the misfortune to be connected, or at least acquainted, with 
a man who is a “slave to his conscience,” and who prides himself on being so. The 
Italians have a special word for this particular sort of pride; they call it p»avon- 
eggiarsi—to peacock oneself. Probably we shall agree that of all our circle of associates 
such a man is often the most provoking, unmanageable, incalculable, and occasionally 
the most cantankerous. He does not reason on ordinary principles; he does not act 
oh commonly received doctrines; he is not guided by the axioms or habits which govern 
the conduct of the mass of men: You never know where he may turn up; and when 
he has turned up anywhere, you can scarcely ever move him. “He must,” he tells you, 
“act uprightly—fiat justitia ruat coelum. He must do whatever his conscience directs’— 
and sometimes his conscience whispers very odd commands. Sometimes also—which is 
more to our present purpose—other voices usurp the functions of conscience, forge its 
exact signature, speak in its name, and imitate its very tones. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE TOOLS OF WICKEDNESS 


Jacks, L. P. “The tyranny of mere things.” Hibbert Jour 13:476, April 1915. 


We often learn, when it is too late, that the existence of an instrument for per- 
forming an action is the cause of that action being performed. If there are daggers, 
the likelihood is that sooner or later there will be stabbing; if armaments, war; if tools, 
trade; if rhetoric, argument. Many a murderer would have remained innocent had he 
not possessed a knife or a gun; many a man would have written sonnets or painted 
pictures had his father not been the owner of a mill; many an unprofitable contro- 
versy would have been avoided had not a weapon been provided by a tempting phrase, 
or well-turned period, suddenly occurring to one or other of the disputants. 

These statements when applied to the actions of individuals are commonplace to 
the point of truism. But they acquire a new interest when applied on the large scale 
to the lives of nations and to the great movements of history. 


FRIENDSHIP 


Halsted, Leonora B. “Friendship.” Jour of Spee Phil 22:402-4, 409, Oct. 1893. 


A close personal affection, however, attracts many dangers, chief of which is the 
desire to enslave. To friendship, on the contrary, freedom is absolutely essential. It 
is not, like the conjugal, a relation of one to one. There should be free play of in- 
dividuality not alone of friends toward each other, but of each friend toward all others. 
The greed of exclusive possession is fatal. Demands in affection are death blows. The 
friend who asks more than he can command strangles by his clinging embrace. Seek 
ownership of your friend and you own but yourself, for you push him away. ‘Violence 
touches not love.” Seek confidence and you repel it. Await it, content whether it 
hastens or delays, and, unless principle or lack of sympathy prevents, it will be yours 
in due season. What would hasten it is inconsistent with true friendship. Why shou!d 
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you pry even in thought into the hidden recesses of a friend’s life? Do you not trust 
him, or are you unwilling that he should have any unshared thought or memory? It is 
like asking him what he has eaten in order to make that face and form. He, as his 
life has made him, is your friend; “here took his station and degree, one born to love 
you.” Does this not result transcent details? On the other hand, where there is a 
reason for communicating facts, for telling what kind of food went to produce the 
spiritual muscle and nerve you admire in your friend, if he is honest and you are sym- 
pathetic, he will speak freely. Sympathy has an incalculable power; it is the dynamic 
force of the world. 


IDEALS AND UNDERSTANDING; UNIVERSAL LOVE 


Keyserling, Hermann. “On the meaning of the war.” Hibbert Jour 13:544-5, April 1915. 


The heroes who die for their cause die only too often, from all human points of 
view, in vain. In truth they do not. No idealism ever was wrong; never has history 
disproved the right of those who struggled for the right, however narrow their views 
may have been. For the progress that really matters is ideal progress, and this is not 
to be arrested by periods of material regress, however long. In what sense did 
the advent of Christ, or of the French Revolution, work for the good? Not materially 
at first, not materially for long; nay, for both events it may be doubted, even to-day, 
whether the improvement in the material condition of the world induced by either of 
them is at all considerable. But they have changed the minds of men, their conscious- 
ness of things; and this is all-important, for only a changed consciousness of things 
is able to change intimately the things themselves. Mind moulds matter very slowly— 
this is all too true; but thén nothing else moulds it at all. Law began to reflect 
righteousness only on the day that men began to realise what righteousness meant. 
Institutions as such are nothing; the most perfect imaginable are mere outward crusts 
apt to be exploded by the first outbreak of passion, if they do not express a correspond- 
ing degree of spiritual understanding. Thus, the perfect civilisation of ancient Rome 
could not last because it expressed a limited understanding. On the contrary, the germ 
of deep insight, sown by the gospel of Christ in barbaric souls, has rendered them fit 
for indefinite progress. Again, each higher degree on the ascending road was reached 
owing to an influx of deeper insight. After men realised their spiritual autonomy, 
they reformed the Church; after they realised their civic rights, they reformed their 
constitutions. On the other hand, whenever understanding fell short the effect was 
decay. Never as yet have insight and its exteriorisation stood on equal level. In 
the beginning of our era spiritual insight was deep, but the state of outward culture 
low; today the latter seems infinitely superior to the former. This explains the un- 
equalled horror of this war. This war has revealed the monstrous disparity existing 
between our outward civilisation and the state of our souls; it has shown how crude, 
how blind, how unrighteous we all still are. But this very horror opens our spiritual 
eyes. Never again will atrocities be thought justified, never again will public opinion 
anywhere think excusable the breaking of pledges, never again will it be consciously 
admittted that might is right. Our consciousness of things will change. And this is 
the progress which counts. This acquirement no material failings can annul. Spiritual 
progress alone creates a secure basis for material advance. If events have led all dreams 
of pacifists ad absurdum, this is due to the fact that men are not yet spiritually ready 
for permanent pcace; some day they may become so. The higher understanding ac- 
quired will inevitably express itself, sooner or later, on the outer plane; some day 
righteousness will become as normal to men as contention is now. Then treaties will 
inevitably be respected. Some day not alone men’s institutions but their involuntary 
impulses will reflect a higher state of being. To attain this, no sacrifice seems too 
great. For a higher state of being, not merely a more satisfactory state of political 
existence, is the great cause we are ultimately fighting for. Without suffering no 
aim can be reached. Through bloodshed and pain we approach the goal. Metaphysically 
this justifies the war. 


Younghusband, Francis. “‘World-love.” Hibbert Jour 18:303-10, Jan. 1920. 


The basic sentiment can, I think, be found in the sentiment of Werld-Love, that 
is, Love of the World—of all Creation, of all Nature, and the plants and flowers, and 
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birds and animals, and our fellow-men, summed up together in one great interconnected 
Whole: and that Whole a Supreme Being, a thinking, feeling, striving Being, with a 
capacity for loving as well as an attractiveness for being loved. It is the ancient and 
universally felt sentiment of love of God interpreted in accordance with the spirit of 
our own times and with the increasing advance of thought. 

The hearts of men are deeply drawn towards the world. Most men are quite un- 
aware how devotedly attached they ure to it. But there the sentiment is far down 
at the bottom of their beings and forming a foundation for their lives, as they soon 
find when some critical emergency ariscs. During a philosophical discussion in the 
early days of the War there slipped cut from one of the philosophers the naive con- 
fession that he had thought patriotism was an exploded sentiment—that in these 
advane:d days men did not allow themselves to be influenced by sentiment as English- 
men were at the beginning of the War. We may quite admit that an Englishman's 
love of country would be the better for a process of purifying and refining. 
allow, too, that its activitics may be more wisely directed, and that the ends which 
it seeks to achieve may be better chosen. But few would not also recognise that love 
of country is something very real and very valuable. We feel that a man who is 
devoid of any love for his country is unworthy of our respect. We rightly spurn 
him—as we despise a man who has no love for his mother. 

Now, men love the world just as they love their country. All healthy people have 
this love of the world, though they are generally as unconscious of it as the philosopher 
was unaware that he had an enthusiastic love of his country burning at the bottom 
of his heart all the time. This love of country carries men to lengths which cold 
reason would set down as absurd. It will take men from their homcs and their occupa- 
tions and their comforts, and tear them away from those they love best, make them 
undergo the most dreadful hardships, and cheerfully face death itself. It all seems 
utterly unreasonable. And yet we know that in spite of this “unreasonableness” there 
are good grounds for loving our country. We never cease decrying it, reminding our- 
selves of its many defects, deficiencies, and shortcomings. We admire much in other 
countries which is better than we find in our own. For all that, we love our country. 
If it has its defects, we known that it is within our own hands to better them, and that 
in it we can live our own lives in accordance with our own way of thinking. 

Men have the same grounds for loving the world in which they have been born 
and grown up. There is evil to an appalling extent. There 
on every side. We see 


We may 


is pain and suffering 
iniquity and oppression, cruelty, meanness, spitefulness, rancour, 
vindictiveness—everything that can sour and embitter life. Even the best have some 
disfiguring feature in their lives. The most advanced nations lately showed themselves 
eapable of fearful barbarities. Yet we are convinced that the world is not radically 
wicked, that in its essential nature it is good. We have faith that something good is 
working away at its heart. 

If we investigate its constitution we are astounded at the order and regularity 
which prevail. At the foundation we do not find chance and caprice. 
delve, the more evidence of orderliness do we find. 
myriads of ultra-microscopic electrons, and these 
ecption. 


The deeper we 
The world is made up of countless 
electrons are active beyond con- 
They move with the speed of light, and their activity never ceases for one 
fraction of a second. Yet all this tremendous and unceasing activity does not result 
in chaos. They hold themselves together in an ordered whole. And through the whole 
there runs a tendency, or what might be better described as an insistent impulse, 
towards organisation, and system. The units tend to combine and interact upon one 
another, and by their combination and interaction to form units of higher and higher 
complexity—and units which, owing to this complexity, possess qualities which the com- 
ponent entitics by themselves did not possess. 

All this order and regularity and tendency to organisation and system is something 
good, It gives us confidence in the world, makes us feel we can depend on it. If we 
are of an incurably pessimistic disposition we may take the view that, in spite of the 
order and organisation there has been in the world for hundreds of millions of years, 
it is only within the last quarter of a million years that man has existed, and that, 
because of this very regularity in the order of nature, man’s life may be snuffed 
out in another quarter of a million years, and the planets roll on for aeons to come 
as if he had never existed. The congenital pessimist may think thus. But there 


is 
no solid ground for his gloom. As nature is so regular, 


and as the tendency to 
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organisation is so evident everywhere, it is just as probable as the reverse that beings as 
highly developed as we are—perhaps more highly developed—have evolved on planets of 
other suns than ours. And as to ourselves, the orderliness of nature may be made the 
very means by which we may prolong our existence. It may enable us to control 
natural proecsses and use them for our own purposes. 

But the world has other claims than orderliness to be considered good. The crude 
materialistic view that it is of the nature of a well-regulated machine or merely 
consists of physical and chemical processes is hopelessly inadequate and narrow. The 
world has a soul, or is a soul, just as much as a man has a soul or is a soul. A 
man is a magnificent piece of mechanism—a piece of mechanism in comparison with 
which the most perfect aeroplane engine is the clumsiest toy. Who ever heard of 
an engine which could from within itself produce a little engine its exact reproduction? 
Yet this is what the human machine does. Simply as a machine man is marvellous. 
But man is a great deal more than a machine. He is capable of thought and feeling 
and striving. He has capacities for affection, for the enjoyment of beauty, and for 
acquiring a knowledge of the truth. He has, too, the power of improving himself. 
In short, there is in him a soul. So also is there in the world. Always there has been 
in the world order and a tendency to organisation. But even before man appeared— 
for millions of years before his appearance—plants, trees, animals, insects, birds, 
fishes were showing beauty of form and beauty of colouring. And in the higher 
animals the affection of mates for one another and of parents for offspring was 
beginning to appear, as well as virtues such as fortitude and industry, patience and 
endurance. And with man has come the heightened capacity for love and affection 
and for the creation and enjoyment of beautiful things. And if these high qualities 
have at length emerged from the long world-process, may we not take it that all the 
time there has been latent in the world, working away at its heart, this something 
good which was ever striving to express itself, and which has at last begun to find 
expression—to come into being? We may be stunned by the amount of evil in the 
world. But we cannot possibly deny that there is also a positively astounding amount 
of heroism, devoted love, and loyal friendship. Nor can we deny that there is within 
the world a capacity for infinitely more of these very best things than has ever yet 
been brought forth. -And as we judge of a man not so much by his obvious imperfections 
but by his capabilities, by what he has it within him to be, and love him if he has 
both the capacity and the will to love his fellows and enjoy beautiful things, so 
we love the world for precisely the same reason. We have trust and confidence in the 
world because of its orderliness and reliability; and we love the world because it 
manifests those very things which we love best. However imperfectly it may have 
so far succeeded, it is quite evidently striving to bring into being those high qualities 
which we most admire and most enjoy, and long to have. 

And the world will be all the more to a man when he realises that not only is he a 
constituent member of this Supreme Collective Being, the World, as he is a constituent 
member of that Collective Being, his country. but that he has a real voice and share 
in the government of the world, as he has in the government of his country. The 
old idea of the world as being governed by some distant external Ruler—some already 
perfect Being living far apart from the world and directing its affairs from outside, 
as an Indian peasant would think that Indian affairs are directed by the distant 
King of England—is now being abandoned as not in accordance with observed facts. 
In its place we have the more stimulating conception of a self-governing world, a world 
that contains within itself the power and the impulse for self-direction and self- 
improvement. According to this view the world is not governed from outside, but 
organises itself from inside and directs itself, expresses itself and shapes its own 
distinies—all in virtue of that spirit of self-improvement which animates the whole. 
And as individual Englishmen in their collectivity, together with the land in which 
they dwell, make up England and make England—the England of the future—so 
individual men in their collectivity, together with the Universe in which they dwell, 
make up the world, and make the world-—the world of the future. 

Man is not—as he was on the old conception—a frail puppet expected to play a 
most difficult part under the eye of a Perfect Being judging his actions from afar—to 
play this part, too, under the depressing conviction that he was neither endowed with 
the qualities nor placed in the conditions which made it possible to approach anywhere 
near the standard of perfection by which he was being judged. Man has not really 
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to live under these disheartening conditions. Conditions stern and inflexible there are 
within which he has to act. If he puts his hand in the fire it will be burnt. If he 
leans too far over a precipice he will fall to the bottom. But he has the power of acquir- 
ing knowledge of these conditions, and he can utilise them for his own purposes. And 
within them he is free. He can rule his own world and be his own judge. 

Possibly science may some day find units simpler still than the electrons. But 
at present science has not gone beyond these as the ultimate units of which the whole 
world from nebulae and the stars to this earth and men are all alike composed. Yet 
even these ultimate units are not inert but very active—and self-active. They are 
not like billiard-balls which the player—an outside person—has to push here and there 
to get them into a certain position which he has in his—outside—mind. They are 
not like bricks which a builder has to take up and place in a position planned in 
his—-and not their—mind. They are not like pieces of marble which an artist arranges 
according to a plan which he has in his mind. Nor, again, are they like drops of 
falling water which are merged in the ocean and lose all individuality. They are 
so minute that the strongest microscope would not detect a million of them rolled 
in a ball. But in spite of their diminutive proportions they maintain an individuality 
of their own. They act of their own accord—in accordance with the dictates of their 
own nature. . . . On the other hand, they can only act in relation with one 
another and under the mutual influence of one another. An electron is active and self- 
active, but it cannot act entirely on its own account, with no consideration for its 
neighbours. Except in company with its neighbours it cannot act at all—or even exist. 
The activity of each is felt by all, and all affect the activities of each. Under this mutual 
influence these little units combine with one another and interact upon one another, 
organise themselves into collective beings, molecules, and collective beings of collective 
beings, till we come to men and nations and mankind as a whole, and finally the World 
as a whole: a self-contained, self-governing world, making its own laws—the laws of 
nature and the moral laws. 

Everywhere we see activity. Inertness is unknown. When it seems to exist it is 
merely activity held in suspense through some counterbalancing activity. But all this 
activity is self-activity, the activity of individuals, from electrons to man, under the 
mutual influence of one another. Under this mutual influence they are held together in 
an interconnected whole, and are penetrated through and through with the impulse 
towards organisation and system and self-betterment. 

In this world each individual plays its own effective part. But that part becomes 
more and more effective according as it groups itself with other individuals. Electrons, 
when they have organised themselves into the highly complicated system of systems 
which constitute a human being, are vastly more effective than they would be if they 
were each acting separately. And men know by experience that they are more effective 
when they organise themselves into communities, nations, and groups of nations. So each 
individual man plays his own part, but his instinct drives him into playing it conjointly 
with his fellows, that his part may become more and more highly effective. And as men 
get grip of the fact that the world is a self-governing world, directing and bettering 
itself—and that they are part, and the most important part, of the world, and that its 
governance and direction can be taken more and more into their own hands, they will 
come to a vastly increased interest in the world, and be more and more drawn towards it. 

But the confidence which the world inspires by its orderliness and regularity; the 
devotion which it arouses by its display of the good it has at heart; the interest it cre- 
ates when it shows man that he shares in its direction—all that these things do to 
make a man love the world is a hundtredfold increased by the evidence the world gives 
that it cares for him, that the love is returned, that indeed it was the love of the world 
for him that was at the bottom of his love for the world. How did he come into the 
world at all? From the ecstasy of love which has come welling up through all the 
ages and brought his parents together. Love was the origin of his birth. In his first 
moments he was surrounded by that most beautiful thing in life, a mother’s love as her 
child is born. The tenderest love from father, from nurse, from brothers and sisters, 
from friends, was lavished on him in his infancy. True it is that as his little world 
expanded—as he grew up and went out into the rough world about him—he experienced 
a good deal else than the tender love in which he was bathed at his birth. Yet it 
would be wrong to conclude from this that the world no longer cared for him. Let 
him be knocked down in the street, and, though no one knows who he is, and simply 
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because he is a fellow human being, he will immediately be surrounded by the tenderest 
eare. And then even if it be the case that in the world he finds hostility and perhaps 
animosity, and that he has to battle his way through opposition, neglect, and indifference, 
does he not also find to a far finer degree and a still greater extent the devoted love 
of friends and a_staunchness and loyalty which bow him with humility and silence 
every complaint? Does he not find that on the whole and in the bulk the world is well 
disposed towards him, is filled with high expectations of him, and is ready and keen 
to help him directly he tries to help himself? And when his dying moments come, will 
he not once more find the same tender love surrounding him that wrapped him at his 
birth—the same but greatly extended, and now including the love his country and per- 
haps distant nations have to give him, and the love of lifelong friends? As a man 
leaves the world the gentlest peace falls on him. All discords are merged in harmony. 
Only the sweetness of love remains in his memory. In the same ecstasy of love in 
which he was born into the world he is borne out of it again. In memory of him after 
he has gone, as in anticipation of him before he came, the world’s chief feeling for him 
is that of love. The world has always loved him. 

It is sad to think how few men know how much they love the world and how much 
the world loves them. A child is quite unconscious how much it loves its mother and 
how much the mother loves it. It is only when the child is separated from its mother 
that it realises these things. And it is only when a man sees a risk of being taken 
from the world that he realises how much it is to him—how much it loves him and 
he loves it. But now that mankind is emerging from its childhood it ought to take this 
thing to heart and understand it better—that love of the world is the root sentiment 
of a man’s being, by love of the world being meant not love of humanity only, but 
love of all nature as well, love of this whole great glorious world of ours, with all its 
hard but bracing conditions, and all the joys it has to give. 

Everyone now recognises the value of love of country, and because we know its 
value we seek to stimulate and refine it. We have yet to recognise the value of love 
of the world and stimulate and refine it also. We have to recognise its full significance 
and meaning. And the main significance of the new conception of things is that it 
will bring to every man and to every nation, and more especially to leaders of men 
whether in the sphere of thought or art or religion or politics, a heightened sense of 
responsibility. They will realise how much depends upon their action and guidance. 
They will understand too that on occasions and for the time being they are to those 
about them representatives of the world—just as an Englishman on occasions stands for 
England. Men will rise to the understanding that the destinies of the world are in our 
hands in the same way as the destinies of England are in the hands of Englishmen. 

The responsibility will be great, but if we have real responsibility we also 
have real freedom. The future is in our own hands. We can make of it what we like. 
Our scientific men, enlarging every year their knowledge of things, will be able to 
organise the efforts of mankind so that we may together get control over the mater- 
ial conditions of our existence. We may, for instance, find ways of utilising the 
forces of nature to the full, and perhaps tap that stupendous source of energy stored 
up in the atoms. And there is no limit to the extent to which we might, under 
scientific guidance, improve plant and animal life. Those who are imbued with a 
fervent love of the world, like those who are devoted to their country, will be most 
delicately sensitive to the evil of evil and the good of good. And they will be filled with 
a quickened compassion for those many who have to suffer through no fault of their 
own, as well as for those who have never had a proper chance. But they will also 
have a fined-up sense of what is best, and a hot impatience of whatever is short 
of the best in those who could achieve it. They will be possessed by a consuming 
passion for the Lest, and never will be completely satisfied till they have attained it and 
made it everywhere prevail. And the best, even when attained, they will straightway 
strive to better. Satiety will never overcome them. The joy of divine adventure will be 
with them to the end. 

As to what is best men will always differ, for it has infinite varieties. But as to 
its main character men are generally agreed. Not often, but to most of us at some 
time or other in our lives, there come moments when we know we have been in 
Heaven. What produced those moments for us we want to reproduce for others. We 
want to make earth Heaven for everyone. To some those moments come in the satis- 
faction of great work done; to others, through a vital truth in a flash revealed; to 
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others, through the touch of music, of poetry, or of love. Many and various are the 
ways in which Heaven is made. But what makes Heaven, that for us is good. “Heaven's 


* Light Our Guide” is the motto under which we serve in India. A better guide for all 


the world we could not find. 


THE BASIS OF HUMAN ASSOCIATION 


Wright, H. W. “The basis of human association.”” Jour of Phil Psych and Sci Meth 
17:325, June 3, 1920. 


The basis of human association is personal communication carried on through dis- 
cussion, cooperation and emotional concord. Discussion is made possible by the fact 
that the ends which men chocse among are commonly intelligible. An end is a perma- 
nent possibility of realization for a subject or self; such a self is essentially social, 
for it maintains its personal identity by opposing to the shifting play of animal sen- 
tience an order of definable objects that is assumed to be real for all other selves as 
well. Cooperation depends upon the fact that the satisfaction which human individuals 
seek from the realization of objects as ends is a function of their comprehensiveness, 
and this, since it is based upon their intelligible character, is assumed to hold for all 
men equally. The possibility of an agreement in purpose among men is therefore cre- 
ated, an agreement which is favored by the fact that the more comprehensive ends are 
those which include in their scope the interests of others as well as the self. Emotional 
concord is made possible by the fact that the feelings which accompany and result from 
human action spring from the pursuit of commonly intelligible ends concerning whose 
value there is general agreement. The “Kingdom of Ends” is by nature a social king- 
dom; the single self in pursuit of an intelligently considered and deliberately chosen 
end involves the society of selves participating in the realization of common ends. Per- 
sonal communication as a process has three essential characteristics: first, it is gov- 
erned by ends that are social and imply the community of selves; second, it gives fullest 
opportunity for the exercise of individual initiative and inventiveness in the attainment 
of ends whose value is generally appreciated; and third, it insures from the intercourse 
of free persons the discovery of new values in the discharge of our common social task. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


Brewer, David J. “Law and ethics.” Int Jour of Ethics 18:19-20, 21, Oct. 1907. 


The day of selfish individualism is surely, even if slowly, passing away, and that of 
the benevolent is taking its place. We are coming to understand something of the 
meaning of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. Brotherly love widens 
to the nation’s borders, and neighbor has been introduced into the vocabulary of inter- 
national law. Society is no longer regarded as a collection of independent and isolated 
particles, but as an organism, each member of which is doing not merely the work of 
himself as an individual, but also that of the society, the public. 


The true community cannot be separated into two classes, one serving the com- 
munity and the other serving itself. All must alike seek the common welfare, and 
we can have no perfect society until that is universally true. We say that in this 
country the people rule, that each man is a voter and has an equal voice in determining 
the policies of the nation. But voting is not the only way of serving the public. The 
whole life of the individual should be helpful to the general good. No one should 
ever forget that his life is part of and goes to make up the whole national life, 
that the one either promotes and blesses or hinders and degrades the other. No pro- 
founder truth was ever uttered than this, that “none of us liveth to himself, and no 
man dieth to himself.” 


Holmes, Edmond. “A last guess at truth.” Hibbert Jour 25:506, April 1927. 


This is, in a sense, the conclusion of the whole matter. The life of self-realisa- 
tion, whether of man or of God, is in its inmost essence a life of love. For love 
is the supreme centripetal force in the Universe, the force which draws all other 
forces together into a unity of aim and effort and achievement. Hatred, which is the 
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negation of love, divides, separates, disintegrates, dissolves. If it could have its way 
it would resolve the world into a “heap of jarring atoms.” Love makes all things | 
one. It is through the law of love that all lesser laws fulfil their respective functions, 
working as they do for order, stability, harmony; co-operating as they do to make 
co-operation more and more possible and more and more effective, to prepare the way 
for the reign of love. 


THE COMMUNITY CENTER MOVEMENT AS A MORAL FORCE 


Bushnell, C. J. “The community center movement as a moral force.” Int Jour of 
Ethics 30:326, 333-4, April 1920. 


The motto of the United States—E Pluribus Unum—is to-day becoming the motto 
of the world,—not, perhaps, so much by the will of the diplomats as by the will of 
the people. Hvmanity is sick of disunion, and is more and more deliberately endeav- 
oring to “form a more perfect union.” What this ideal of union means in concrete 
detail we as yet, of course, only vaguely understand; but we are progressively achieving 
it. This achievement we are learning to call democracy. Of the innumerable con- 
certed efforts to this end at the present time, next to the League of Nations, perhaps 
the most significant is the community center movement. And it is so precisely because 
it is a concerted, intelligent effort for the solution of the central problem of morality, 
the promotion of social union. 

In his Ten Commandments for a Ccmmunity Center, Mr. Jackson says: 

(1) It must guarantee freedom of thought and freedom of its expression. 

(2) It must aim at unity, not uniformity, and accentuate resemblances, not dif- 
ferences. 

(3) It must be organized democratically, with the right to learn by making mis- 
takes. 

(4) It must be free from the domination of money, giving the right of way to 
character and intelligence. 

(5) It must be nonpartisan, nonsectarian, and nonexclusive both in purpose and 
practice.” 


SETTLEMENT WORK 


Carruthers, Violet (Markham, Violet R.) ‘A true path of progress.” Nineteenth Cen 
92:1013-14, Dee, 1922. 


A Settlement is a life, not an institution—a living organism, not a piece of ma- 
chinery; further, it is an adventure, not a duty. The ideal settlement house situated 
in a district stripped by the pressure of medern industrialism from all beauty and 
seemliness of surrounding must stand within its own walls for the beauty and seem- 
liness lacking without. Working people who share in its various activities should feel 
consciously or unconsciously that it sets a standard in these things; for beauty and 
seemliness, be it remembered, are not synonymous with luxury and may be expressed 
in very simple terms. Dirt, discomfort, bad food, are not essential to the practice 
of neighbourliness or citizenship. They reveal, not virtue, but inefficiency. Neither is 
a grave face and serious manner essential to the work on hand. A Settlement should 
radiate happiness and laughter as well as high purpose in work. It fails wholly and 
lamentably in its aim when it becomes a dreary place full of dreary furniture and 
dreary people with their minds fixed on social progress. There are earnest social work- 
ers the very look of whom is enough to drive some doubtful characters to drink. 
Poor people have enough of the drab and dismal in life to contend against without any 
fortuitous additions to the load. Settlement work and social work are wholly mis- 
conceived when regarded merely as a duty to be carried out for conscientious reasons. 
The first condition of real success in this field is to enter it for love of the thing, for 
the value of the human relationships it gives, for the broadening of experience t> 
which it leads. Much that is dark and sorrowful has to be faced; it is no trifling 
matter to realise the depths of misery and degradation into which many lives have 
sunk. Yet the degree to which the better side of human nature seems able not only 





7A Community Center, Henry E, Jackson, p. 65. 
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to survive but to flower in cireumstances incredibly hostile is a fact which time and 
again routs the forces of cynicisem and despair. 

The angels keep their ancient places, 

Turn but a stone and touch a wing. 


In the sordid byways of slum and alley countless lives are bearing mute, unconscious 
testimony to the things of the Spirit. The men and women who have come face to 
face with this miracle (for miracle it is) and realise all its implications necessarily 
undergo something of the process known as conversion. If this dead weight of igno- 
rance, and hardship and sin, could but be removed, if opportunity was the birthright 
of the many, not the privilege of the few, what might we not hope from the possi- 
bilities which lie latent within the human soul? Belief in those possibilities is the 
motive force behind the jejune phrase social reform. And in the light of that belief, 
hope and faith persist despite a hundred failures and a hundred disillusions. It is not 
the business of a Settlement to testify to the success which often waits on hustle and 
self-advertisement. It is concerned with the business of great living and of adventuring 
along paths which lead, in the far event, to realms still unconquered of joy and 
freedom. 


THE HUMAN WILL 


Tilby, A. Wyatt. “The human will.” Edinburgh R 242:316-7, 318, 318-9, 320, 322-3, 
Oct. 1925. 

The question then arises: how far do men in the mass follow the path of greater 
resistance? The answer can only be given by observation of men in the mass; it is 
a truism that individual man is incalculable, but average man certain, or nearly cer- 
tain. Now, all observation of traffic, both rural and urban, shows that within the 
limits of available choice, the individual pedestrian follows any route he chooses, but 
the mass always takes the shortest way out and the quickest way home. In a word, 
the crowd follows the line of least resistance. The freedom of the will, then, as judged 
from pedestrian traffic, is individual and local. It is greatest in the unit, and dimin- 
ishes steadily as numbers increase. Two people have less freedom than one, a hundred 
less than two, a million less than a hundred. 

This law of diminishing freedom with increasing mass becomes of importance in 
discussing the larger political and ethical aspects of freedom; for if generally true 
it must follow that there is less freedom in a nation than an individual. Perhaps no 
nation can be free; only the individuals within it. 

History emphatically endorses this view. The individual can, if he so chooses, break 
with a great deal of his past; a nation cannot so turn its back on itself. After every 
revolution comes reaction. The Roman empire collapsed, the Roman Church arose on 
the ruins—a spiritual in place of a political imperialism. Cromwell abolished the 
English monarchy and the House of Lords; within a decade Cromwell was gone, and 
both institutions restored. The French revolution abolished the monarchy, but there 
were two more monarchies and two more republics before the republican idea pre- 
vailed. The Russian revolution broke the Czar, but autocracy and corruption con- 
tinued. 

It is true, as Burke said, that one cannot indict a nation. It is equally true that 
one cannot reform a nation. When institutions decay through change of circumstance 
or the passing of the idea for which they stood, nothing can revive them. The Roman 
Senate remained for centuries a shadow under the empire, but even when the opportu- 
nity presented itself, it could not be restored to life. In the same way the Roman 
State religion decayed; it is probable that Constantine only recognised Christianity 
when it had practically conquered. The failure of Julian’s apostacy is tantamount to 
proof. :And it is practically certain that the Reformation triumphed in Germany, as 
the Inquisition triumphed in Spain, because the great mass of the people were with it. 

Statecraft as a whole therefore follows, and is almost bound to follow, the line 
of historic continuity and least resistance along the level track. The individual states- 
man may, and perhaps often does, take the personal line of greater resistance—it is 
sound strategy, to put it no higher, for the young politician to oppose the popular will 
—but the most that can be done is to canalise a section of public feeling in the desired 
direction, where it will follow him as a leader. 


* Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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Peace seems so obviously the line of least resistance that the persistence of war 
suggests a flaw in the argument. But in fact it is not so. Every man is peaceful 
so long as he gets his own way; strife only occurs when interests conflict—in other 
words, when two men or two nations compete for the place which only one can 
occupy. But once an idea or a policy gains momentum it is as difficult to stop as it 
was to start; with the result that when policies or States come into opposition, war 
rather than peace may be the line of least resistance. Most men and probably most 
nations are inclined on the whole to place “safety first’”’ as the working rule of life 
and politics. But this is by no means a final argument against war. Indeed, the 
decisive fact is hardly ever the consideration that war is dangercus. What is really 
decisive is the fact that, when conflicting interests become acute, a situation may arise 
in which the submission of one party to the other involves a loss of power, and there- 
fore of freedom, in itself intolerable. The risk of death is preferable to the certainty 
we eee se cr 1 Gk OS Oe 

Ethics, being influenced both by politics and religion, introduce more difficult con- 
siderations. It is because the mass is bound, whereas the individual is free, that the 
study of ethics is confused by a double standard—concrete or practical ethics repre- 
senting the law of the mass, abstract or ideal ethics the rule of the individual. The 
former follows the low road along the traditional sea-level of ancestral and current 
morality; the latter looks down from the heights. 

Concrete ethics have grown up from local practice—an amalgam of right and 
wrong, with certain necessary virtues and permitted vices, a conventional standard of 
ancestral morality that represents the level line of least resistance. The weaker fall 
below that level, showing themselves deficient in the necessary virtues or excessive in 
tolerated (or forbidden) vices; the stronger rise above it, and may either be applauded 
or punished (or possibly both in succession) for their daring. Concrete ethics is there- 
fore always pragmatist. That which profits the individual is right, unless it harms 
the family; that which profits the family is right, unless it harms the tribe. And 
that which profits the tribe is always right, even if it hurts the individual or the family. 

In these matters, as in other things, society has built up its system from its 
surroundings. A man’s philosophy is determined by his position, not his position by 
his philosophy. His conduct is conditioned by his circumstances, not his circumstances 
by his conduct; and his religion, so far as it is anything more than a cloak or a con- 
vention, is conditioned by his conduct, not his ecnduct by his religion. 


An absolute moral law seems almost inevitably to rest upon the will of God. But 
if that be so, it must be the will of God that the world is as it is, since the world as 
it is cannot be other than the will of God. The world as it is, however, is neither 
wholly good nor wholly evil. It is therefore clear that the will of God, if such 
exists, is not entirely for good as we know it, and it seems incredible that it can be 
entirely for evil. If an absolute moral law exists we have no cption but to obey it, 
but it is manifestly not bound by these dimensions of good and evil.‘ 


The ordinary rule of conduct is continuity on the ancestral track; the level line 
is the safe line for life as for traffic. Progress is unlikely unless circumstances change, 
but so also is degeneration. It is true that only those who are blind to the biological 
record can deny the existence of progress; on the whole, in the moral as in the phys- 
ical world, man climbs more easily than he descends. But progress is not the gen- 
eral rule; it is the individual exception, which the mass may or may not eventually 
follow. Continuity and repetition, not degeneraticn, are therefore the biological line of 
least resistance; and in standards of conduct most men follow roughly the ancestral or 
parental code, which tradition, custom, and training make the line of least resistance 
for them. We honour our fathers by imitating them; if this be sin, then are we all 
sinners. 

It is here that the ideal scheme of ethics, which looks down on man from the 
heights, shatters itself upon the facts of life. One prohphet after another denounces 
the ungrateful generation that refuses to repent; the crowd listens for a mecment, 
shrugs its shoulders and continues in the way of its fathers. And one religion after 


*The theories that evil does not really exist, and that God permits evil that good 
may result, need not be seriously discussed in this connection. Perhaps they need 
no longer be seriously discussed at all. 
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another, which seems built on the solid rock of certainty, crumbles before the cease- 
less ebb and flow of human indifference. Its ultimate values may be right, but its 
psychology is wrong. There are as few great sinners as great saints. Men do not 
want to rise or fall; they want to remain on the level track which experience shows 
them is the line of least resistance. This is practically the constant sea-level of ethics, 
from which man may climb to the very summit of achievement if he has sufficient 
resolution. 

The individual may do so, but the mass never. The difficulty is, of course, that 
we have not sufficient resolution. These matters are in fact akin to the problems of 
fatigue. Concentration on any one course is exhausting, even in the mere matter of 
going on living; and this is still more so when our purpose involves either a material 
or moral ascent—in other words, when it leaves the path of less for greater resist- 
ance. We make up our minds to rise, but after a time we fall to nearly the old 
level; the will to rise is spent on rising, and the individual must rest from time to 
time before he begins to climb again. 


COMMUNITY CONSCIOUSNESS 


Boodin, John Elof. ‘“‘The unit of civilization.” Int Jour of Ethics 30:154-5, 158-9, 
Jan. 1920. 


We may expect great gain in the future from the development of a new com- 
munity consciousness. Once we realize the reality of the community, of the imme- 
diate relationships of human beings with their clashing, overlapping interests, and live 
ourselves into the tissue of life of our neighborhood as a moral and not merely an 
external relationship then culture shall come to have new reality and meaning. The 
literary man will not simply nose about his neighborhood to find quaint types, but 
to interpret the real life, the real aspirations and struggles of real people sharing a 
common life. Then law will become the registration of conscious human individuals 
in co-operation, instead of class interests as it is now. What an infinite fountain of 
culture—the beautiful community!—But first we must create the community, for in 
the present newspaper age we seem to live least at home and mostly at a distance. 

Perhaps, if in a vast country like the United States of America, we could once 
develop sectional and municipal rivalries in spiritual things, we might have a renais- 
sance as great as any in the past. This seems all the more promising because of the 
variety of human material and the wealth of traditional background. If there are race 
qualities, conditioning the overtones of spiritual production, we should have them 
here. -Nor does it seem wise to conventionalize our country by a bigoted eradication 
of the culture heritage that some of the nations are bringing us. Why not rather 
encourage these roots into the past with the unprecedented loyalty which our immi- 
grants have already shown to the country of their adoption? Why not develop a 
new Scandinavian culture of the Northwest, a new Irish era in Boston and a new 
Hebrew epoch in New York, not to speak of spiritual cross-fertilization in all our 
larger centres? What is certain is that we have been leaving our spiritual tendencies 
largely undeveloped and balked in our mad chase for wealth and power. It is the irony 
of history that now the power-and-wealth-crust on which we have largely reared our 
social structure is breaking, and the false prophets are thus becoming exposed by the 
drift of events. Had some of the nations served the intrinsic values more and the 
instrumental less, they would not now be destitute and outcast. Even from the point 
of view of stability and prosperity, a-saner respect for the demands of human naiure 
may seem to be the best policy; but what is more important is that it is the only 
policy which makes life worth while. 


In fact, the real work of organizing humanity into* moral unities has scarcely 
begun. Our political democracy, so far achieved, is only a shell or framework for 
such spiritual organization into moral neighborhocds. From every point of view,— 
political, economic, religious, cultural, ete..—the greatest problem in human organiza- 
tion for the future is not, to borrow the terminology of physics, the creative discovery 
of mass units, though this appeals to our imagination and is pressing, but the more 
subtle and basic problem of the creative discovery of the molecule of civilization. Only 
by this intensive creativeness can our larger social compounds become stable. We 
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must create such moral unities of personal association as shall realize to the great- 
est extent, the capacities of human nature, if our larger impersonal unities are to be 
worth while. In fact the objection to large human units will disappear once we 
have created the real moral unit. Under paratively hom« conditions, such 
as presented by rural life, the creating of a natural neighborhood community may 
largely answer the purpose now as under earlier conditions of civilization; but in our 
vastly complexer urban life, produced by the Great Industry and the mcdern division 
of labor, the neighborhood community, while it is imperative and must be created, 
must be supplemented by artificial interest-communities, with their inter-organiza- 
tion. This becomes especially true in the highest creative realms of culture, where 
the participants are few and in danger of being submerged in the mass, unless brought 
together by a spiritual bond for mutual reinforcement. This is peculiarly the task of 
the educational profession. 

In the meantime, while we are waiting and working for a saner social organiza- 
tion, we must do what we can to get together and warm each other’s spirits at the 
fire of mutual interest and fellowship. Something can be done in this way to in- 
crease the spiritual output, we all know. And we shall thus save our souls. 





CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 


Rogers, Arthur K. “Class consciousness.” Int Jour of Ethics 27:334, 338, 338-40, 335-8, 
April 1917. 


The term class consciousness is not wholly unambiguous and I shall need to define the 
sort of considerations with which I am to be engaged. And I certainly do not mean 
to raise a question about the right of men to further their own interests, and, when 
they have ends in common, to recognize this community, and learn to act together 
to secure what they desire. What I conceive to be the practical meaning of class con- 
sciousness is this, but also something more. It is the disposition to find one’s common 
interests in connection with a well-defined and exclusive group of other men, and 
to allow this special connection to dominate one’s whole political outlook and activity. 


It is, however, as I have remarked, sufficiently clear that not all differences between 
men are relevant to the growth of a class consciousness in the political sense. 


And this calls attention, in the first place, to the fact that effective political classes 
are artificial. They cut across the complex interests of man’s life, and isolate one from 
out this complex, which then is made to legislate for all the rest. Whatever the 
apparent tactical necessity for a hard and fast combination here, it seems obvious 
that it runs the risk of sacrificing other demands. It will hardly happen that a 
man’s best good in every direction will always coincide with his interest in increasng 
his income; and consequently to make this the fundamental principle for governing 
his political action is bound to be narrowing and artificial. 

There is a second drawback, which will appeal more strongly to a man the wider 
and more independent his nature. Closely drawn class lines inevitably represent the 
spirit of militancy; and warfare always carries with it certain undesirable con- 
sequences. It necessitates a very large encroachment on personal independence of 
thought and action. When everything has been subordinated to one end, which end 
is to be attained by fighting, it is unavoidable that party discipline should be very 
strict. You must, to begin with, be perfectly and unqualifiedly certain of the worth 
of your party end, otherwise you do not belong to the party at all, and are not en- 
couraged to stay. Both socialism and militant suffragism recognize the need, for their 
purposes, of such a final and definitive confession of faith. The result is that dogmatism, 
and a refusal to examine first principles, become a moral duty; and history does not 
make it clear that this is the most desirable frame of mind. It is this which has been 
in the past the particular vice of the religious temper; and it is worth noticing that 
party socialism, usually a severe critic of religion, is in a special way the movement 
which has inherited most of that spirit of intolerance which religion is gradually 
shedding. And besides having to put oneself in a not altogether desirable frame of mind 
at the start, class warfare makes it necessary further to subordinate the spirit of 
disagreement as one goes along. A man may have very positive opinions about ques- 
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tions of method; but he must fall in line with the ruling majority, or his company 
will not long be wanted. It is not difficult to understand why Socialism, again, has 
shown so great a tendency to split up into sects; the difficulties are very great for 
the persistence of a militant minority within a class conscious organization. With 
a great purpose to attain under militant conditions, men, it is felt, should be willing to 
give up their private judgment, as actual warfare is generally not thought to be 
the time for airing differences of opinion. The more class solidarity is put into 
the foreground, the more this sense of restraint upon individual freedom is bound 
to assert itself; and it can hardly fail to have unfortunate results. The more energetic 
natures, unless they are turned into the doubtful paths of the demagog and dictator, 
will be repelled by the need that they submit themselves to an over-strict restraint ; 
while in the case of others it will mean the exaggeration of mental habits to which 
mankind is already too prone,—partisanship, unwillingness to consider the other side, 
and the substitution of action for discussi And outsiders, the loss of good 
will is sure to be considerable. Any group of men with a show of justice on their side 
are certain of a fairly widespread sympathy beyond their own circle; but the stricter 
class lines are drawn, the less vigorous is this appeal. Many votes that might have 
been won for some measure in particular which is approved, will fail to materialize if 
the insistence is on an entire program or nothing. A class may not care for outside 
help; but at least it is evident that in proportion to the violence of the appeal to 
class consciousness, the unlikelihood of getting it will increase. 





It is recognized now that if the relatively expropriated class is really to be united 
so as to make its class interest predominant, the thing can be done only by a strenuous 
process of education. Men must be convinced and persuaded, and held against all 
the natural forces of disruption to a prolonged campaign of collective action. It 
is clear that this presupposes something quite different from a mob; it is the expres- 
sion of a voluntary, and relatively rationalized, purpose. And when men have been 
drilled to common ends sufficiently for this, there is hope of bringing reason to bear 
upon them. They are capable of stopping to separate means from ends, and asking 
whether they are really on the road to the attainment of what they want; and when 
this question can really be put, and reflected upon, the first danger of the situation 
has passed. Of course if the interests of the majority, and those of a minority, are in 
point of fact genuinely opposed, there can only be one outcome. The majority will 
in the end get its way, and it ought to get it. But the assumption of the critic always 
is that the majority is going to work in a manner really prejudicial to its own 
welfare; and if this is true, it ought not to be impossible to show that it is true. If 
indeed a certain ideal situation were actually present, there would be serious danger. 
If the great majority of men were visibly and totally expropriated, so that they had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose, there might well be possible a ferocious and 
unreasoning combination to attack all existing institutions; though it might be re- 
marked that in such a case there really would not be much to say in defense of the 
rational character of the institutions in question. But as a matter of fact this is 
not of course the real situation. The workingman is far from being without a stake 
in the country. He does not have much property, but he has some. His job docsn’t 
suit him probably, but still it is a job; and his experience has led him to feel that 
a job is a good thing to hold on to until he sees pretty clearly ahead in the near 
future a chance to better himself. Indeed, the workingman with a little money 
ahead, and a family, is often inclined to be even timidly conservative, and the hopes 
of the agitator are constantly getting a set-back from this, as it seems to him, irrational 
temper. 

The possibility of drawing class lines in political action is always present so long 
as men do find themselves separated off more or less into groups marked by a conflict 
of interest. There is indeed a philosophic faith that if we could take an outlook 
broad enough, we should find everyone’s good indentical with that of everyone else; 
and it is no doubt true that there is a very large measure of actual identity between 
the interests of different people. We are all benefited by the extension and bettering 
of education, the growth of the arts and sciences, the wider distribution of the amenities 
of social life, the prevention of useless noise and disorder. Other things being equal, 
it is to the advantage of everyone that prosperity should reign, and business hum. 
But a contemplation of these commonplaces, when steadied by a certain degree of 
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satisfaction with one’s own lot in the world, has not infrequently carried the enthu- 
siast too far. He has let his academic vision of the common good blind him to the 
actual existence of strong antagonism on the stage where men actually play their 
parts. Methodists and Baptists and Presbyterians do not now constitute classes in 
the political sense, in spite of the fact that they represent groups of men bound to- 
gether by common ends in separation from other men, because, except to the high 
theological mind, it is not obious that the Baptist is any the worse off for the pros- 
perity of the Methodist church around the corner; and accordingly we should all ob- 
ject if Baptists were to go into politics as Baptists. We don’t expect, in art or 
philosophy, to see rival schools forming political combinations, because so far are such 
groups from limiting one another, that they are quite necessary to the highest enjoy- 
ment of each. It would be but a drab and solemn world to the philosophical realist, 
or the cubist, did he rule alone with nothing to do but slay dead dogs over again; 
to say nothing of the inroads which a cessation of literary and philosophical and ar- 
tistic quarrels would make upon the gaiety of nations. But if by any chance the 
good at which all are aiming became a limited good, the situation would alter, and 
the dictum that the interest of one is the interest of all would necd recons‘deration. 

And this fact, out of which class affiliations grow, suggests also the main point 
of advantage to be attributed to them. If we are going to make changes to any real 
purpose, the first requisite is that we should be able to render our issues definite ; 
and definiteness at any rate is secured when we follow the lead of self interest. If 
we were in possession of the ideal social goal, and all that was needed was to stir 
up men to its attainment, then private claims might be only a hindrance. But since 
the goal is hidden, and we are groping our way to it without full visicn, it is hard 
to see how we ever should be able to direct our steps without following the lead of 
these personally felt demands. Certainly the alternative way of leaving people to 
discover their neighbors’ necds would not seem to carry any better promise of success. 
The more strongly a man feels an interest to be his, the more definite is the thing 
he will go after, and the more decisive, therefore, is the test to which the desire 
can be subjected. Compare with this the fumbling and inconclusive character of most 
speculative and academic proposals,—proposals, that is, which attempts to abstract from 
the interests of any body in particular, and settle the destiny of mankind on the prin- 
ciples of impartial reason. 


THE FAMILY 


Tufts, James Hayden. “Wartime gains for the American family.” Int Jour of Eth‘cs 
30 :83-4, 85-6, 99-100, Oct. 1919. 


War and the family have fought a long duel. From the earliest beginnings of 
history we hear voices and see pictures which typify many of the tragic features of 
this conflict. For War has not merely taken away son and husband and father from 
the home; it has sacrificed its Iphigenias to speed the fleet; it has compelled Jephthah’s 
daughters to bewail virginity upon the mountains; it has brought home as spoil, even 
as Sisera’s victorious hosts were expected to bring home, a damsel, two damsels to 
every man; with Agamemnon and his fellow Greeks, it has robbed fathers and hus- 
bands of daughters and wives whcm it has taken to the tents aud households of 
haughty victors; it has returned warriors to their Penelopes only to find themselves 
like Ulysses, restless until they have again set forth “roaming with a hungry heart.” 

In general, war and militarism have developed the power and assertiveness of the 
male, and tended to subordinate the woman. Denied his normal family life the war- 
rior has often claimed great license, and has felt impatient at the standards of peace. 
War has tended to build up aristocracies, and as Sumner puts it, “In aristocratic society 
a man’s family arrangements are his own prerogative.” We may perhaps place to its 
credit some part in establishing the greater permanence and unity of the family 
which male dominance favored—so long as male dominance was unchallenged. But 
if we put this to its credit we must also charge it with thereby laying the bas‘s 
for a long history of struggle against such dominance when democracy began to assert 
itself, and the pair-marriage ideal, fostered by the middle class and by peace, gaincd 
more and more the ascendency. 

So firmly, indeed, does our family type secm now to be fixed that it has not merely 
come through the great upheavals of this war less disturbed directly than the seem- 
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ingly more powerful institutions of government and property; it has even received a 
notable tribute from radical sources. So long as Russia was overthrowing her gov- 
ernment all Western Europe and America said Amen. When land was dedistributed 
and private property changed hands, radicals at least acclaimed the swift advance of the 
proletariat. But when there came a report that the Bolsheviki were proposing to 
replace the private family by a nationalizing of women, there was denunciation not 
merely by conservatives but by radicals. The proclamation in question was declared 
to be from the Anarchists and not from the Bolsheviki; then the Anarchists were quick 
to brand the decree as an invention of their enemies. It does not matter for our 
purpose whether any group in Russia actually attempted a revolution in the family 
system; the point is that no one in this country hailed such a revolution as a sign 
of progress. It was rather denounced as a clumsy fabrication of the enemies of radical 
movements. Certain other possibilities which loomed large at one time or another 
soon disappeared below the horizon. War babies and official polygamy no longer 
threaten. It may well seem that the family has emerged from this war safe from 
violent overthrow or from organized attack. 


But it would be hasty to assume that because war and revolution do not assail the 
family structure directly such an upheaval in civilization can pass without effect upon 
even the most ancient and stable institutions in the social order. Anything that 
affects health, disease, and housing, birth, marriage, or death, the work of women 
or education of children, the distribution of wealth and property, the drift from coun- 
try to city, the standards of living in different social groups and classes, the political 
status of women and their place in industry, the stability of manners and morals, is 
bound to affect family life. It is the indirect effects of war that have most de- 
cisively affected the family in the past. Changes in form from polygamy to monogamy 
or from patriarchal dominance to democratic equality have never come as a direct 
result of battle or a campaign. They come rather as the slow cumulative effect of 
changes in work, in power, in wealth, in class, and in general moral attitude as men 
continually build and rebuild their civilization. 


But whether divorces increase or decrease, the movement toward equality can no 
more be blocked than the tide. And it ought not to be if it could. If the family were 
committed to the older type, it would remain only at the cost of a perpetual con- 
flict between impulse on the one hand and certain well-considered goods on the other, 
between social duty on the one hand and self-respecting life on the other, between 
parental affection and other almost equally imperious demands. It is because the fam- 
ily not only satisfies passion, but sublimates it; because it not only involves sacrifice, 
but on the other hand opens up new fields of thought and emotion, action and living, 
that it will keep its place in genuine democratic development. For democracy mcans 
co-operation, and the family is not only the oldest, but in many ways by far the 
finest type of co-operation. 

Yet none of these gains [health, national prohibition, standards of living, entrance 
of women into public service, and equality] for the family is greatest. The greatest is 
the hope and the deep resolve that war itself shall cease. 

The Greek story of Agamemnon which told of the warrior disregarding family 
ties for military necessity, disregarding family morals under military thrill of power, 
and finally after his victories falling himself a victim to the passions of maternal 
love and conjugal jealousy, suggests in its outcome the issue of the duel between 
war and the family. War has disregarded the family under plea of higher necessity ; 
it has habitually trampled upon many of the family sanctities; it has lowered birth 
rates and loosened marriage ties; it has often quenched in death the family life so 
happily begun. But now, what lies behind the insistent and compelling demand in all 
countries that this war shall be the last? What gives its deepest urge to that de- 
mand for a league of nations and for international co-operation and justice, which the 
peoples of the world have so deeply felt? Not, I take it, so much that war is ex- 
pensive, or irrational, or risky. It is not chiefly just this: That the family at last rises 
to avenge itself upon its ancient enemy and destroy it? This time, the first possibly 
in history, there is the chance that the family, like Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior, 
may turn its “necessity to glorious gain.” 
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UNDERSTANDING 


Swenson, David F. “The logical implicates of the community.” Jour of Phil Psych and 
Sei Meth 17:253, May 6, 1920. 


If the ideal human society is an all-inclusive community of individuals, engaged 
in mutual cooperation and interpenetrating one another with mutual affection, a com- 
munity constituted by and expressing itself through mutual helpfulness, support and 
love—if this be the true conception of the real ccmmunity, then it must first of all 
rest upon a common understanding. For cooperation without understanding is not the 
voluntary cooperation of free and rational beings—the society of the ant-hill is not 
a human society; and love without mutual understanding is an insecure and unstable 
passion, disturbed by a restless and consuming anxiety. 

There are many kinds and degrees of understanding. An understanding may be 
established and maintained at different levels, and may be characterized by different 
degrees of abstractness or concreteness. Thus if one says he likes cubist art and 
appreciates Wagnerian music, it is one thing to understand his words and their ob- 
vious logical meaning, and quite another thing to appreciate his feeling. If some 
one tells me he intends to commit a murder, it is possible to understand what it is 
that he intends to do without in the least understanding the man himself in his 
intention. The more abstract kinds of understanding, constituted as they are by 
the ability to grasp the objective meaning of words and their grammatical construc- 
tion, are necessary prerequisites, generally speaking, to the realization of the more 
concrete kinds of understanding—necessary conditions, but certainly not sufficient con- 
ditions. If we call the more abstract understanding logical, we may speak of the 
more concrete understandings under the main heads of esthetic and ethical under- 
standing. 














CHAPTER XI 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL MORALITY 


The preceding chapter concerned itself primarily with individual 
morality. The question arises now as to whether nationalities have 
moral rights that are not inherent in the individuals which collectively 
constitute the nation. Another important issue is the question of the 
moral right of national independence. That ethical boundaries (not 
political boundaries) should not exist, is a problem which is being dis- 
cussed internationally. Furthermore, that ethical boundaries must coin- 
cide with political boundaries of nations, is held to be not only a fact, 
but a necessity, by many of our modern theorists. 

International ethics whether good or bad, is determined by the 
moral relations existing between the various civilized peoples which 
make up the world’s great family of nations. Must human progress, 
whether it be individual, national, or international in character, be 
founded upon the highest types of ethical relationships in order that it 
may continue? These problems confront the world’s nationalities today. 
Their ultimate solution awaits future deliberation and persistent study. 


CIVILIZATION DEFINED 


D’Alviella, Goblet. “On some moral aspects and issues of the present war.” Hibbert 
Jour 14:233-4, Jan. 1916. 


Civilisation may be defined as the whole of ideas, institutions, and arts which 
concur in securing to men the greatest amount of enlightenment, happiness, liberty, 
and morality. Culture is the scientific organisation of all the national forces with a 
view to increasing the power of the State. Civilisation is cosmopolitan and pacific, only 
using force to enforce the right. Culture is national and particularist, resting on 
force and growing by war. Civilisation is the common property of mankind, open 
to all men in proportion to their respective aptitudes. Culture varies with each race 
or country, and its most powerful forms tend to absorb the others, in accordance with 
the example given by nature in the universal struggle for life. 


NATIONAL IDEALS 


Murray, Gilbert. “National idcals; conscious and unconscious.” Int Jour of Ethics 
11:1-2, Oct. 1900. 


If I had one remark and one only to make about National Ideals, it would be 
this: that the conscious and professed ideals are as straws in the wind; the uncon- 
scious or concealed ideals are the real forces that govern mankind. Some philosopher, 
I think it was Herbart, has compared the unconscious part of human character to the 
submerged part of an iceberg at sea. The great bulk of the iceberg is under water, in- 
visible and unnoticeable: what we call the iceberg is only the cluster of towers and 
pinnacles that reach up into the light. The great bulk of human character lies below 
the water-line of consciousness. We breathe, digest, preserve our balance without 
thinking of it: we seek what we like and shun what we dislike without thinking 
of it: we devise the ways of getting or of shunning, we plot, scheme, flatter, slander, 
bribe and threaten—without thinking of it, without knowing it, without reason or 
conscience having a hearing on the subject. 

The awakened, reasonable, conscious Man is the topmost tower of the whole 
great structure. But it is the instinctive and unconscious Man that supplies both 
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the mass and the momentum. It is this submerged self, this self which, to use the 
mediaeval phrase “‘slumbers beneath the threshold,” that counts for most in the move- 
ments of masses and of nations. The instinctive man is not, of course, necessarily 
wicked; he is the source of good as well as of evil, of love as well as of hate. But 
it is well to observe him: for if ever you cease to observe him, he will deceive you. 


Howerth, Ira Woods. “The social ideal.” Int Jour of Ethics 18:205, Jan. 1908. 


“When we in our study of human history, endeavor to gauge the moral force and 
greatness of a people or race,” says Maeterlinck, “we have but one standard of meas- 
urement—the dignity and permanence of their ideal, and the abnegation wherewith 
they pursue it.”’ If this is true, and the ideal of a people is in any degree subject 
to conscious formulation and acceptance, the social philosopher should labor to con- 
struct, the ethical teacher to inculcate, and the legislator to realize a social ideal of 
the highest dignity and permanence. The ideal determines the life. If, then, by tak- 
ing thought, we could project a social ideal upon which the people could agree, one 
which, because drawn from facts and existing conditions, and the possibilities of 
human nature, would force its acceptance on every reflective mind, we should have 
the most effective means of increasing the rapidity of human advancement. Such an 
ideal would stimulate enthusiasm, promote progressive efforts and unify them by a com- 
munity of purpose. It would clear away numerous logical barriers in social thought, 
and straighten the zigzag path of progress. 


Harrison, Frederic. “The creed of a layman.” Nineteenth Cen 9:463, March 1881. 


Too much has been made of the deductions and corollaries of the human faith by 
those who have assailed it, and perhaps to some extent by those who have maintained 
it. The details, the utopias, the suggestions and illustrations of Comte have been 
criticised with ridiculous minuteness, and with exaggerated importance. No one of 
these critics has ventured to dispute the great central Principle of a human synthesis 
for thought and life, the principle that in convergence towards our cummon Humanity 
we may at last find complete repose for our efforts—peace within us, peace amongst 
men. 


NATIONALISM AND MORALITY 
Mivart, St. George. “The government of life.”” Nineteenth Cen 5:712, April 1879. 


The true end of social as well as of individual life, the promotion of goodwill, must 
certainly, however slowly, bring about due tolerance, and a just equilibrium, however 
much the pendulum may be first made to oscillate by the less moral and intelligent 
of the two sections (conservative and progressive) which divide civilised communities. 
But the welfare of the nation can no more than the welfare of self be the ultimate 
boundary of our desires and efforts. Our conscience plainly tells us that we should, 
as far as we can, labour for the benefit of the whole human family, the members 
of which are all alike “persons,” all possessed of an ineffable dignity, all capable of 
acts comparable with nothing but the activity of the Creator, capable of bringing 
forth fruits compared with which the most beautiful or awful of merely physical phe- 
nomena sink into relative insignificance—capable, that is, of moral actions—capable of 
virtue, which, we before saw, all human life and even all known organic life has 
for the final object of its being. 


Joseph, Bernard. Nationality: its nature and problems. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1929. pp. 358-60. 


The unquestionable advantages of nationality to the individual, the group and civ- 
ilization, are manifold. So far as concerns the individual, nationality can lay claim to 
the inestimable credit of fostering individual self-respect. Professor Zimmern has ad- 
mirably emphasized the desirability of nationality from this point of view: 

“Only those who have seen at close quarters what a moral degradation the loss 
of nationality involves or sampled the drab cosmopolitanism of Levantine ports or 


1“The Life of the Bee,”” Eng. trans., N.Y., p. 66. 
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American industrial centres can realize what a vast reservoir of spiritual power is 
lying ready, in the form of national feelings, to the hands of teachers and statesmen. 
To seek to ignore or stamp out this force is to promote spiritual impoverishment. 

“An educated India is discovering that consciousness of nationality is essential to 
individual self-respect, as self-respect is essential to right living. 

“I met Levantines who were proud to belong to no nationality and I kegan to 
wonder whether the fanatical peasant, for all his Old Testament ferocity, was not 
preferable to the Levantine lounger along the quayside with his purely economic 
standards. 

“In America I watched the working of that ruthless economic process sometimes 
described as ‘the miracle of assimilation’; grinding out the spiritual life of the immi- 
grant proletariat, and I realized that only by a conscious attempt to keep alive their 
links with the past would America be saved from the ‘anarchy with which she is 
threatened. 

“Nationality is the one social force capable of maintaining for these people their 
links with the past and keeping alive in them that spark of the higher life and that 
irreplaceable sentiment of self-respect which is indispensable. 

“It is the one force capable of doing so because it is the one force whose appeal 
is instinctive and universal.” 


Powell, George Harold. “Thoughts on pacificism.” Hibbert Jour 13:416, Jan. 1915. 


The contrast, the true conflict, is between the ephemeral and the egotistical on 
the one hand, the universal and eternal on the other. There is no resource but to 
hold aloft the banner of those rights and principles “which endure and go forward 
and are not dropped by time.” 

It is well, perhaps, that those of us who have believed too much sn words should 
be reminded of the basic fact of civilisation, that “the fair flower of right” flourishes 
only on “the gnarled and rugged stem of might.” But it is to be remembered that 
there is a force, a “might,” before which facts, figures, fleet, armies, forts and can- 
non are as nothing, and that is—the human heart. 


THE MORAL CONDUCT OF NATIONS 


Kantor, Jacob Robert. ‘“‘The ethics of internationalism and the individual.” Int Jour 
of Ethics 29:30-1, Oct. 1918. 


So far as the ethical aspects of the problem of internationalism are concerned, 
there is a hopeful specification of what must be brought about in the way of im- 
_ provement. We face the problem of securing moral conduct on the part of nations. 
To do away with the disasters of national strife, nations must be brought into a 
moral atmosphere; they must act only in such ways as to make for the common wel- 
fare and happiness; they must establish definite rights for all, and provide adequate 
defense for those rights. It is entirely safe to assert that only when there can be 
found between nations relations of social understanding, beside mere commercial tug 
and pull, can there be a harmonious and moral world order. If there is to be a recog- 
nized morality among nations, there must be an organization of interests, a conscious 
interrelation of benefits and obligations. Only in this way can be avoided the pres- 
ent obnoxious diplomacies, the intriques, and the brutal and almost always miscarry- 
ing wars of aggression. Only by a mutual understanding between nations, can there 
be an efficient and satisfactory organization of the sources of the world’s material 
welfare, their transmutation, and distribution. The scheme is in a way known to us 
in the realm of cultural values, in which the products of art and learning are most 
liberally dealt with in an organized way. 

The events of the past few years have brought us in an extremely vivid manner 
the insufficiency and harmfulness of the viewpoint that nations determine their own 
modes of behavior. We have observed the assumption of prerogatives and rejection 
of obligations on the part of nations under the plea of military necessity. The doc- 
trine of national self-defense presupposes an autonomy and an independence of the 
rights of other nations, which is entirely contrary to fact, and to our private moral 
attitudes. The national self which is implied here is certainly not the group of peo- 
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ple who bears the national name, for it is an indisputable fact that those people can 
not be so isolated from other people as to make possible the implied struggle for exist- 
ence. The economic and cultural interests of the various groups are entirely too closely 
bound together to make plausible the need of a defense of one people against another. 
The co-operation between nations which is absolutely necessary for industrial, sanitary 
and medical purposes belies the theory that nations can live only at the expense of 
others. The growing complexity of civil life is drawing even the farthest geographically 
distributed people into a living alliance. We must conclude that it is always a gov- 
ernment which claims military necessity, and political insight teaches us that such 
a government is an enemy of its own governcd. This government is usually a hier- 
archy of rulers, or the economic control class, at any rate not the people of the nation. 
A different standard of conduct for states than for individuals will be maintained so 
long as people fail to realize that after all it is individuals who act for the sake of 
persons of the group, and not for a class under the disguise of the “state.” The 
realization that an individual is merely another name for a social teing, or a social 
unit, will inevitably tend toward social harmony and cc-9peration. 


THE CONTROL OF SOCIAL FORCES 


Tufts, James Hayden. “Ethics and international relations.” Int Jour of Ethics 
28 :300-2, April 1918. 

“International conflicts are not so much moral events as they are the clashing of 
social forces.” 

“The author [of the above statement] seems to be quite unaware that he is being 
guilty of an unpardonable confusion of thought. All ethical considerations are com- 
pletely alien to the state, and the state must therefore resolutely keep them at arm's 
length.” 

The first of these quotations would suspend ethical prosecutions in war time in 
view of the disagreements of juries, and substitute the activity of sociology which 
raises no question of responsibility, but mevely traces forces at work. 

The second would demur absolutely to any ethical judgments upon states. The 
private citizen cannot try the government. The state knows neither right nor wrong, 
justice nor mercy. Whether one view the state as above morality, as ezx-lex, like the 
God of certain scholastics, or place it in a distinct compartment—‘“polities is politics,” 
just as “business is business’—the practical outcome is the same. All ethicists are 
hereby solemnly suspended from their occupations so far as states are concerned. Let 
them consider private morals, or the absolute good. But when the state kills or makes 
alive, covenants or breaks covenants, seizes or defends, the proper attitude for philosophy 
is “‘nicht sich drgern, nur bewundern.”’ 

Professor Warren’s attention was challenged by the disagreement of moral judg- 
ments pronounced not only by the warring nations of Europe, but also by psycholo- 
gists and philosophers of this country before we entered the war. One of Profes- 
sor Warren's inferences may be provisionally accepted: ‘“‘The nations which are brought 
into conflict by clashing ideals are not governed by the same ethical standards.” But 
are we thereby forced to conclude that there is “no alternative open but to judge 
it from a wholly non-ethical standpoint”? True enough that most, if not all, civilizcd 
nations in the past, and even in the not very remote past, have broken agreements 
and invaded smaller states, and in this country we know how radically sincere men 
in North and South differed on the ethics of slavery. All this is in point against 
certain ethical attitudes which presuppose universal intuitions or inevitable logic, or 
an absolutely unquestionable scale of values with its possibility for conclusive weigh- 
ing of consequences. But the important question is, Will the world gain, or shall! 
we as thinkers gain, by abdicating all moral jurisdiction? 

The half truth in the contention is that as yet social forces are imperfectly under- 
stood and imperfectly controlled. As Professor Dewey said in substance at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary exercise of the American Psychological Association, one great rea- 
son for the ills under which politics and society suffer is that our social sciences have 
not kept pace with our physical sciences. We have tools of production and weapons 
of destruction, but not the means for their control in the interest of human welfare. 

But two things ought to be said further: First, the forces which issue in in- 
dividual action are likewise imperfectly understood, and with some men and women, 
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very imperfectly controlled. Yet we pursue a steady policy of holding the individual 
responsible for acts which cause injury to his fellows. To “shoot up’ a continent is an 
act for which the plea of “sccial forces’’ cannot be accepted as a bar to ethical judg- 
ments. If the philosophers hold their peace, the dead must cry out. The jury may 
stay out long for the evidence; it may find various degrees of murder; but the old 
verdict of death by the act of God will not satisfy. And in the second place, contro! 
over social forces is not entirely lacking. Bismarck did not think so. He informed 
Crispi as to the methods of guiding public opinion. He himself gave a brilliant 
example of ability to make public opinion in two countries demand war. Is it to be 
presumed that both instruction and example have been forgotten or neglected? There 
is much to indicate that no such logical inconsistency or practical non sequitur as 
praise of his methods and failure to follow them has been committed. 


CO-OPERATION 


Smith, Thomas Verner. “Co-operation as an equalitarian sanction.” Int Jour of 
Ethics 36:52-3, Oct. 1925. 


We have for the moment turned aside from our theoretical discussion of the con- 
cept of equality to suggest what are its practical bearings. And even in this more 
concrete attempt we have not been able to dot our i’s and cross our t’s; for though 
from the beginning we have asserted equality as one of our national ideals, we are in 
America little closer to knowing what it may be safely made to mean than when 
we began our experiment in democracy. It would not be, therefore, without prac- 
tical avail if we could call emphatic attention to the method whereby we may find 
out what equality may safely be made to mean in action. That, then, has been 
our first proposal. We have attempted, however, to go somewhat beyond a mere sug- 
gestion of methodology. On the positive side, we have emphasized that equality must 
mean as a minimum that in actual practice all men shall understand and even have 
a hand in the formation of the ends intrinsic to their work, a procedure which alone 
can give genuine significance to human activity. Chiefly as a means to this, we have 
insisted that equality must mean a more nearly equal sharing in income, if not in 
wealth, than is now possible. These, then, are the more specific contents of what 
we have called in the large co-operation and by the necessity and desirability of 
which we have sought functionally to justify equality as an ethical principle. These 
considerations guaranteed, the further details connected with the problem of distribu- 
tion—which usually monopolize attention—may well be left to future stages of the 
social process for settlement upon the broad principle of what from time to time is 
utility. For, if our previous account of the genesis and nature of human individuality 
be correct, of this one thing we may be assured: man will not rest, indeed he can- 
not rest, except in an ever enlarging community of sharable goods, in an ever growing 
co-operation. 


NATIONAL DUTY 


MacDonald, J. R. “The propaganda of civilization.” Int Jour of Ethics 11:456-7, 458, 
466, 467, 468, July 1901. 


Morality is universal; the human sympathies and aspirations are so imperious that 
they embrace the world; the reforming ardor which compels us to embark upon the 
stormy and treacherous waters of world-statescraft, gushes from springs seated not 
merely in our nationalism but in our humanity. Hence it is, that when national exist- 
ence is no longer threatened, national boundaries no longer disputed, and national 
life well knit together, the nations must invariably issue into a conflict regarding 
their place and influence in the world—-regarding the scope and value of that righteous- 
ness which they think is theirs. A nation, like an individual, must live morally and not 
merely exist physically, and one of the first essentials of the moral life is a feeling of 
responsibility—a vindication of the use of that life to something else than its own self. 
The higher the type of life, the more imperious is this desire. Carlyle’s shriek to produce 
in God’s name, is heard and understood by nations as it is by persons. Christianity is 
the best example of this necessity of the active life to assimilate, to overflow, to outgrow, 
to conduct a propaganda. At its birth, it issued its royal proclamation. Its missionaries 
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have been in every land and speaking in every tongue, in their crusade to “‘preach the 
gospel unto all peoples.” 

In this respect, indecd, I sce no difference between Christianity as a faith and a 
national ideal as an inspiration. Both assume a special custcdianship of what may be 
called “living truth”; both believe that they can contribute to the highest well-being of 
the world; both believe that they have discovered something which has been only partially 
discovered otherwise, or perhaps not otherwise discovered at all; both believe, as has 
been said of Christianity, “‘The gospel (the nation would say liberty or justice) having 
been designed for all nations, and its field being the world, it was from the first associ- 
ated with means for its own extension.” ; 

The special form of this conception of national duty to the world in general, is that 
it is the duty of a nation to spread civilization. We are all more or less hypocrites 
in the sense that other people see the logic and the application of our principles in some 
respects better than ourselves, and we are therefore—even the most uselessly self-centred 
amongst us—open to the attack of somebody whose critical faculty has discovered scme 
difference between our professions and our conduct to which we ourselves are blind. 
And so it is with nations. 


The question to which I venture to give an answer is: How is this national duty 
to be performed? How can one nation promote the civilization of another? It is here 
that we discover the point of departure of two great parties in the country. That 
departure certainly does not take. place on the question whether a nation has a duty to 
the world or not. The division appears when opinions how the duty is best fulfilled 
are expressed. 

The answer to these questions must depend on how we rezard civilization. If it is a 
veneer imposed by law or military force, a routine of life prescribed by authority, a 
garment of order which may be put on or taken off in accordance with a sovereign will, 
the question is obviously a very easy one to amswer. .. . 

But civilization is not this thing apart, this garment, this surface characteristic. 
Guizot has likened it to the ocean, which receives all the streams of national life. 


When we start our search for the best means to fulfill our duty in the world, with 
the idea in mind that the peoples of low civilization are children, we may happily be 
led to consider educational methods. The first essential of a sound methcd in education 
is, not that you have to make the child, but that you have to assist it to grow. The 
educationalist does not begin to operate on a featureless nothing, but on something which 
offers him resistance if led in certain directions and encouragement if led in others. So 
with the propaganda of civilization. To abolish any native method, saving perhaps some 
of the most revolting customs like cannibalism—is a mistake. The care of the educator 
should be to rationalize all native methods on the lines of the development which those 
methods have followed already. The abolition of the village courts in India, of the 
chiefs’ jurisdiction amongst the African tribes and so on, has been a profound mistake. 
To step in and do what the native have been doing themselves is a profound mistake. 


I have said that the spiritual necessity underlying policies of expansion is “the call 
of duty in us all to regulate our race towards the unattainable.” And nations instinc- 
tively respect their rivals whose success in that race is most marked. Unions for the 
sake of policy—Triple Alliances and Dual Alliances—have nothing in common with those 
mutual exchanges of experience which make for peace and progress. A nation wins 
respect just as it wins a command over the spiritual elements in its own destiny, as it 
builds its own political foundations and rears its own fabric of government upon plans 
of spiritual excellence. The wise statesman appeals to the youth of his country, not cn 
considerations of Imperial responsibility, but of national excellence. The appeal to 
objective claims is the unethical, and consequently futile, substitute for an appeal to the 
love of youth for what is ideal within themselves. a 

Man seizes nature by violence and chains her to his will, and in his vanity pro- 
claims that he has conquered, that he rules. Even as he proclaims his power its 
foundations quiver with the shock that is ultimately to undermine them. Nature rules. 
She is slow to wrath and long suffering. She allows man to indulge in vanity. But 
she rules; and so thorough in her work is she, that she grinds to dust the very tomb- 
stone which is the last record of the existence of him who proclaimed himself her 
king. So with the life of people. It is not to be changed by cur proclamations, by 
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force. Our conquests, our protectorates, our imposed civilizations are but oil we pour 
on deep and troubled waters. In the hidden depths below flow the currents and the 
tides that move the waters, and the surface calms make no difference. Down into those 
hidden depths we must go if the work we are doing in the name of civilization, is to 
add one atom to the permanent good of human effort. 


THE SENTIMENTS OF PATRIOTISM AND NATIONAL HONOR 


Joseph, Bernard. Nationality: its nature and problems. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1929. pp. 342, 346. 


One of the outstanding characteristics of national sentiment is patriotism, by which 
is meant devotion and loyalty to one’s country involving self-sacrifice if necessary. It 
is that part of nationality which may be compared to faith in religion. It is patriotism 
which creates in the individual the desire that his nationality may be powerful, suc- 
cessful and prosperous, and causes him to find in his own country beauty which he 
does not see in others. It is this instinct which makes him feel an interest in every- 
thing done by the members of his own nationality and which awakens in him a glow 
of pride in the achievement of his fellow-nationalists. 


Patriotism is of particular value to nationality in so far as it is the innate emotion 
which maintains national consciousness and preserves the affection of the individual 
towards his nationality. It is, as Professor Hayes has shown, the impelling force in 
the sentiment of nationality. “Patriotism of some kind or variety has been a mark 
of human beings from prehistoric times. It has always been an emotional factor of 
great foree and strength. It is, in truth, an aspect of loyalty, an aspect of that prized 
attribute of man which facilitates his gregariousness and socializes his life and being. 
That this great vital and emotional force of patriotism should in toto have been appro- 
priated in modern times by the national state, is at once a tribute to the current attrac- 
tion of the national state and augury of its future potency. Patriotism in our day has 
become synonymous with devotion to nationality and the national state.” 


THE EFFECT OF THE “WAR MIND” 


King, Gertrude Besse. “The servile mind.”” Int Jour of Ethics 26:508-9, July 1916. 


The war mind intrcduces serious elements of danger to the national life bes‘des 
instability in war and revolution thereafter. When men lose the power to weigh with 
impartiality the issues brought before them, they have lost the faculties upon which the 
hope of democratic government is based. If we allow and encourage the bias that para- 
lyses judgment, we pollute the springs that feed a stable democracy. We must count 
upon a progressively critical, sceptical public opinion, incapable of degradation, either 
by money, interest or feeling, though these be on a national scale. Such a popular 
mind does not of course exist, but it is for us to determine whether we shall increase 
or decrease the possibilities of that mind. 

Some of us aspire toward a state where you can fool fewer and fewer of the people 
less and less of the time. It behooves us, therefore, to try to preserve to the full measure 
of our powers the intellectual integrity which is the foundation of such a common- 
wealth. The “‘man in the street’ must think straight if he hopes to fulfil his function 
in a successful state. We whose ultimate hope rests in that same “man in the street” 
ean serve our country in no greater, perhaps no more courageous, way than by holding 
firmly to our own mental integrity. Whatever our allegiance in sympathy and purpose, 
let us bring back to full authority our slavish minds. We can thus do ourselves and 
our country the honor of refusing to surrender to desire the sovereign rights of thought. 


Salter, William Mackintire. ‘Nietzsche and the war.’ Int Jour of Ethcis 27:359-60, 
April 1917. 


If I am right in this analysis, the war is at bottom a gigantic struggle of conflicting 
national interests. Each nation thought of itself only, put its own interest before 


2An address given to the Societies for Ethical Culture in Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
and Chicago, also at various colleges and universities, in November and December, 1916. 
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anything else in the world (save as self-interest begot alliances) ; they distrusted and 
feared one another; there was no common bond between them—there was no common 
aim from which a common bond could arise. The war proves that national sentiment 
is now the strongest sentiment in the world. Christian ideals go down before it— 
Christianity is practically reduced to a set of national religions, as in the antique 
world; Socialist ideals equally go down before it; nothing conquers it, and it conquers 
everything. Yes, such is its pressure that men of letters and men of science in the 
various countries turn against one another and belittle one another—all their former 
respect for one another uncergoes a sea-change; even artists do not escape the tre 
mendous tide. If a man does not join heart and soul in the national cause, if he 
has scruples and reserves, if he sees some good in the foe and thinks that other lives 
may be precious besides those of his own people, if like Romain Rolland he dares to 
eall young soldiers of all nations his brothers and to lift himself above the mélée he 
becomes suspect to his countryman, and is cast out, or frozen out-—-I have heard it 
said of certain Englishmen now that they are “never mentioned.” 


THE MORAL VIRTUES OF PEACE 


Burns, Cecil Delisle. “The moral effects of war and peace.” Int Jour of Ethics 
25:317-21, April 1915. 


The statement that peace weakens a nation is only made by those who have too 
little to do. And yet a popular acccptance of this creed of the clubs has done much to 
bring on the present war. There is at least a sneaking suspicion that manhood is 
tested by warfare, and it is said that tm Germany even learned professors have sup- 
ported the superstition. 

I do not in the least deny that war may be an occasion for moral development, 
or that virtues may appear in war which do not appear in peace; but so may disease 
be an occasion for virtues which cannot appear when one is in health. It would not 
follow that disease was in any sense more valuable morally than health unless the 
total results of disease were morally preferable to the total results of health. And 
since we may now have evidence as to the moral effect of war, it is time to consider 
what may be the moral effects of peace. 

First, then, I shall attempt to show that peace does not weaken the civilized man; 
and next I shall cast doubt upon the too prevalent superstitution that manhood is 
tested by warfare. 

1. Interests Excited: (1) Diversity among men in the same nation: A man is 
weakened by the disuse of some of his muscles, or, in the higher sense, by the “balking”’ 
of his dispositions and the suppression of his mental energies. But energies, dispositions 
or muscles are called into action by interests. The physchologists say that attention 
is of vital importance, for where the attention is attracted an interest will arise and 
action will follow. Different objects will attract different men. The attention of a 
savage is attracted by a string of beads, but a book of verse will leave him cold and 
therefore inactive. The savage will attend if you hit him on the head but not if you 
speak of quaternions; he will work for a meal but not for a Rembrandt. It follows that 
objects which will excite one man to action will leave another inactive and, therefore, 
weaken him. There will be nothing in such objects for him to exercise his muscles or 
his disposition or his energies upon, for there will be nothing in them which excites his 
interest or holds his attention. Any man whose interest is not excited tends to moral 
decadence since his faculties sleep; and if his interest is excited only by a few inter- 
ests his moral character will probably be, in proportion, undéveloped. 

Now peace is a situation in which the objects of interests and the purposes of 
action are many and various, but they are somewhat subtle. The blind man may treat 
color as nonexistent and the fool may refuse to believe that anything is worth working 
for which he cannot see from his narrow windows. He is inactive because he is not 
excited to action; he is weakened because he can see nothing to do. So that there may 
be opportunities for moral development which cannot be used because they are not per- 
ceived. A nation which “rots” in time of peace is thereby proved to be uncivilized; 
and I am not denying that nations do decay. I accept the fact thus stated by historians, 
although I think it may be disputed. But it does not follow that civilized life is the 
cause of national decay. It is with a group of men as it is with each singly. If you 
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place a muscular savage in a chemical laboratory, his muscles will be atrophied and he 
himself will perhaps become degraded and vicious. But surely that is not due to the 
degrading influence of chemistry, for if you place a trained student there he will seize 
the opportunity to develop perhaps unsuspected abilities. 

So also a group of men who are all eyes at a football match will yawn before a 
Velasquez; and if you give them too much Velasquez and no football the whole group 
will decay. A nation decays for like reasons. No nation is homogeneous and the few 
who are interested in science and art, and are therefore active in such pursuits, are sur- 
rounded by masses for whom the objects of art do not exist and the uses of science are 
trivial. I do not complain of such facts. It may be that civilization and the employ- 
ments of peace will never really affect the majority in any nation, or that the cultured 
but brainless among the “upper” classes will never be excited by any but the crudest 
interests. Peace cannot make a savage or an ape into-.a civilized human being. It is 
after all only an opportunity for employment in more varied or subtle tasks than the 
search for food and clothing; and if such opportunities cannot be used by a nation then 
the nation will decay. From such weakening and its consequent decay war may indeed 
save a people as yet at the savage stage in development, as it may save the colonel who 
sleeps all day in peace at his club. The muscular savage is saved from degradation by 
being taken out of the chemical laboratory and sent to collect scalps; and I do not 
deny that collecting scalps may give him a better chance of developing his ability than 
smashing test-tubes. Thus opportunities being neglected does not prove anything against 
the situation, but may be evidence against those who do not use it. 

(2) To show, however, that peace is an opportunity for development it is necessary 
to decide whether it has been so used. 

Now there are men whose interests are not confined to the collecting of scalps, 
who may be more excited by a chemical experiment than by a foot-ball match, and 
whose muscles may indeed be weakened in proportion as their brain is exercised. In 
many nations these are to be found existing in the environment of the more primitive 
type. 

The opportunities offered by peace are used by them in the increase of mastery over 
natural forces and in the development of their own and their neighbor’s knowledge of 
the universe or of man. They “energise freely’’ in situations which only create som- 
nolence among the primitive. They see and feel objects unknown to the observer of foot- 
ball or the taster of cocktails. 

Such men may be called “weaklings,” or “mugwumps”’; and I do not by any 
means say that they are better than the muscular savage. All that is really in ques- 
tion here is whether they are any worse, or whether a nation of scientists is in any 
sense “decadent” as compared with a group of savages. But it follows from what 
I have said above that, since no nation is homogeneous, the uncivilized in any group 
may be ‘“decadent’’ when the civilized are developing, and it does not follow that 
because the savage would be decadent in a laboratory the civilized man would be in the 
same state. The barbarous appellation of “‘weaklings” as applied to intelligent men is 
a confession of ignorance: it implies that the “robust”? do not understand how much 
energy it takes to do intellectual work. So to a man born blind it may be difficult 
to explain why anyone should paint pictures, for it is work in a region which is not 
marked upon his map and is therefore treated as non-existent. Peace, however, cannot 
be altogether an opportunity for decay if there are some in the nation who use it for 
development ; and if these few are increasing in number, peace will be positively useful 
morally to more. It will be held by many, however, that there is something “unnat- 
ural” in the intelligent and unwarlike man, as of a creature all brain and no muscle. 
It will be asked whether the rest of our activities should be sacrificed to brain-process ; 
and it will be implied that the result of civilized or peaceful interests is permanent 
dyspepsia and priggishness. Especially perhaps in England there is a feeling that intel- 
lectual interests are somewhat uncanny and often improper. Appalling results are antici- 
pated when more men are able to think as only the few do now. We hear of a “heart- 
less” civilization. But this is the attitude of the gorilla who cannot understand how 
different the situation will be when there are more men in existence. The gorilla thinks 
that a world without him would be decadent. 

For this reason it is sometimes necessary to say—-what should be perfectly obvious— 
that a man who is not muscular may not be unhealthy. Many inhabitants of laboratories 
may sacrifice their health, but in that far they will be bad chemists. Health is just 
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as essential, I think perhaps more essential, to the pursuits of peace than to those of 
war. And as for the results of peace, will anyone say that peace produces more 
disease than war? But in the words “weakling” and “brainy” there is implied some 
physical deficiency of health or bodily well-being. The lack of muscular development 
if the brain is used we all admit, but why should we deplore it? Surely it is only 
bad if it implies ill health or disease. Protably in spite of the endless wars of his- 
tory the present Germans are less muscular than their ancestors who ran about in woods; 
but if they are healthy they are no worse. Yet Prince von Biilow calculates “health” 
solely by reference to “fitness for military service,”—a crude criterion. 

It must be agreed then that if peace necessarily increases ill health it is an agency 
for decay; but it does not. And if it produces less muscular development because of 
other developments, then it is not an agency for decay; for the other developments are 
at least as valuable morally as is the development of muscle. 


MORALITY AND DEMOCRACY 


Wadia, A. R. “The state under a shadow.” Int Jour of Ethics 21:235, April 1921. 


None can but admit that there is something wrong with the state as it is, but the 
defect lies in its note of aggressive nationalism and not in the conception of state as 
such. An idealist must needs be impelled by the notion of evolution to feel that the 
state as it is must in course of time give place to something new and better, shining 
in all the refulgent light of a moral outlook, and signs are not wanting that a better 
state of things is swimming into horizon. The nineteenth century has often been 
described as the century of democracy, but democracy has not yet achieved its real 
mission; it has not fully endowed the world with its own native spirit. The future 
moralisation of the race will depend on its capacity and willingness to be thoroughly 
democratised. A nation in its completeness involves the equality of all its members, and 
when this equality is gained, that nation also becomes a democracy. At present nations 
have been wrongly conceived as units in perpetual conflict with one another, whereas 
they ought to be thought of in terms of harmony and co-operation. 


Scott, John Waugh. “Democracy and the logic of goodness.”” Int Jour of Ethics 30:78, 
Oct. 1919. 


Democracy, viewed in its largest outlines, consists of unions of men banded together 
to get out of the universe not whatever will come but good which shall last; and to 
share that. Its congenital weakness has been the tendency of its members to quarrel 
about the shares, the suspicion on the part of rank and file that those at the top are 
using for themselves the good for which all have wrought, instead of passing it fairly 
and evenly down. This, or some disease of which this is the essence, has overtaken most 
historical democracies. Now, only part of the trouble is explained by the corruption 
of those at the top. Part of it is explained by the fact that the good clamored for is 
not of a nature that can be shared at all. It is not a good which lasts. And only 
that can be shared. 


NATIONALITIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL SPIRIT 
Boodin, John Elof. “The unit of civilization.”” Int Jour of Ethics 30:152-3, Jan. 1920. 


Perhaps we have overemphasized nationalism as a culture medium. Nationalism 
has too often been blind, narrow and intolerant, a mere manifestation of the herd 
instinct. To be worth while, it must be enriched by cultural contacts without and still 
more by spiritual organization within. A one-sided patriotism offers at best a narrow 
incentive for spiritual production. We must grasp the universal in humanity and the 
universe in order to create; and this is not a matter of national boundaries, though a 
true national spirit will encourage us in this respect. Some of the geniuses of small 
nations, like Ibsen and Strindberg, have reacted against their nations rather than with 
them, though no doubt inspired by the heroic background of their native tradition, while 
a poet like Maeterlinck may be said to be part of French civilization as much as of 
Belgium. Goethe was accused of lack of patriotism in his day and defended himself 
by saying that he found it impossible to hate the French since he had received his chief 
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inspiration from them. It is not the sentiment of nationalism, so much as the fact that 
the nation has been the unit of spiritual organization that has made the nation so 
important culturally in the past. But in the future we may look for an extension of 
international incentives to spiritual cultivation and production not only in specific ways, 
such as the Rhodes Scholarships, the Nobel prizes, ete., but in the way of furnishing 
international communities of co-operation and appreciation. We may also hope for a 
more intensive organization of humanity within the nation in the way of stimulating 
provincialism and localism. Who can tell how much provincial loyalty and rivalry have 
done to make the French civilization great in times past? And before the war there 
were striking evidences of the intensification of such provincialism. In our country, 
Boston, whose provincialism we have laughed at, has had an enviable culture record; 
and New York as the melting pot of the races is becoming more and more a great 
culture centre. Suppose it were dominated as a city by a high idealistic purpose, instead 
of by Tammany, what might it not accomplish in the way of attracting and developing 
genius. 


DID BELGIUM HAVE A NATIONAL CONSCIENCE? 


Noél, L. “The soul of Belgium.” Hibbert Jour 13:233-4, 234-5, 241, Jan. 1915. 


Had we, in Belgium, a national consciousness? The question was raised but recently, 
and, to some, the answer might have seemed doubtful. It is so, I think, no longer. 
Events have brought to light sentiments which were slumbering in the depth of our 
hearts; we had them within us without recognising them ourselves; heredity and edu- 
cation had given us a soul whose essential traits were held back under the calm and 
softening influence of long-continued happiness; superficial emotions had drawn a veil 
over the deeper meaning of our desires. But the breath of the tempest has scattered 
these mists; a brutal shock has laid bare for the first time the true object of our 
wills, and these stand revealed to us in the common love which draws them to their 
ideal goal, clearly and precisely conceived. The observer, who yesterday might still 
have his doubts, has no difficulty to-day in discerning the national soul. It is not 
that we have changed; it is only that we see to-day, better and more clearly, what we 
were already. But even that is a great change; and to have thus become conscious of 
ourselves will be for us, I hope, the point of departure for a new life. 


I attach no great importance to race when the modern nations are in question. I 
attach still less when the question concerns nations formed like ours, at the cross-roads 
where for centuries the migrations of the peoples and the expeditions of armies inter- 
sect one another. The race is not the nation. The nation is not a physiological fact; 
it is a moral fact. What constitutes a nation is the community of sentiments and ideals 
which results from a common history and education. The variations of the cephalic 
index are here of no great importance. On the contrary, I believe that the essential 
factor of the national consciousness resides in a certain common mode of conceiving the 
conditions of the social life, which has the effect of causing those who share in it to 
unite easily on the same territory and under the same regime. Now it is beyond question 
that this community of idea existed in Belgium, that it penetrated our customs and our 
institutions, and that there is not a single Belgian to-day who does not feel the want 
of these customs and institutions and eagerly desire to return to them at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Compelled to remain always neutral, we have taken scrupulous care to hold the 
balance of our affections even among all the Powers. Never have we taken sides in their 
quarrels; and last August our scruples would not allow us to summon any one of them 
to our aid before the effective violation of our territory had taken place. I do not here 
inquire whether these scruples, in restraining us from preventive action, did not greatly 
encourage and facilitate the German invasion. What concerns me is their consequences 
from the point of view of the public mind. Unconscious of the right to take a definite 
attitude in international life, we became habituated to taking no interest in it, and that 
in no small measure has contracted our minds and confined our ideas and our dreams 
within the narrow limits of our own frontiers. It was only with difficulty that Leopold 
II succeeded in engaging us upon a colonial enterprise. Our industry, our literary and 
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scientific activity, had no doubt won some lustre in the world; but we lacked self-confi- 
dence, we felt we had no footing of equality among the other nations, and so we 
remained among them not unlike a child in the company of great personages. 


GERMANY’S NEW ETHICAL PROBLEMS 


Bauch, Bruno. “The development of ethical problems in German thought since the war.” 
Int Jour of Ethics 36:132-4, Jan. 1926. 


Of course when we say that this problem has won a peculiar significance in our 
time, that does not mean that ethics in Germany has just now begun reflection on it. 
We should not be maintaining too much if we opined that in the philosophy of no 
land has this problem been so busily attacked as in Germany herself from Leibniz, 
through the whole of the so-called “Philosophy of the Enlightenment” to Kant, Fichte, 
Schiller, W. Von Humbodt, and their successors. The idea of “humanity” stirred men’s 
minds so vigorously that often the idea of nationality was forgotten. Thinkers fell 
into an entirely too nebulous and abstract ethical cosmopolitanism. This was shown 
with peculiar clearness in the so-called “Philosophy of the Enlightenment.” In our 
day, especially in the period since the war, the problem while thus not being newly 
discovered has yet been faced anew. And the earlier tendencies continue to influence 
our present ethical attack on it. In the socialistic Internationale the old abstract 
casmopolitanism has been preserved unchanged. But on the basis of its materialistic 
position it has given a merely economic stamp to these endeavors. Another position 
on the problem is being taken by the ethical enquiries, which are characterized at the 
same time by a keener historical consciousness and a deeper philosophical appreciation. 
Although it is impossible now, in the limited scope of this article to develop all the 
various opinions expressed in present attacks on this problem, yet at least a few 
striking points must be noted. It is necessary to observe at once that community as 
such is more, and greater, than any national community by itself. A personality has 
duties not merely to the members of his nation but to the community as the sum- 
total of personalities. This indeed is its character just as personality, in which as 
the subject of moral conduct and as the object of ethical treatment the relation of 
community subsists. Thus ethical values have validity not merely for this or that 
nation, but because they are valid in and for themselves, they are valid for all nations. 
As the totality of all tasks which grow out of these objective ethical values which 
give meaning and content to human life, humanity itself looms up as the inter- 
national goal for all peoples and nations that find themselves called and equipped to 
work together in the intellectual and spiritual life. But in the next place we must 
observe that humanity can only win a concrete historical life through the original, 
independent spiritual and intellectual toil of nations. Without the concrete historical 
form of nationality humanity would be and remain an empty name, a mere abstrac- 
tion. It is in the relation of people to people that it has a vital, historical life. 
But there is no relation of people to people without a vigorous nationality, without 
nations themselves—no inter nationes without nationes ipsae. Thus, however super- 
national ethical values are, their concrete realization and representation is always and 
only possible in history, and in the history of the culture of intellectually independent and 
original peoples. Between such cultures, certainly, relations can be established, because 
the ethical values, on which they are grounded, are valid in and for themselves inde- 
pendently of nations. But because nations can share in these ethical values, they can 
likewise in those relations, both as regards their own intellectual life as nations and 
as regards their union with the intellectual life of other nations, bring into actuality 
the idea of humanity itself. In the third place, finally, it must be remarked in this 
connection that to have ethical values those relations of nations to each other must 
not be sought mainly where still today the mass of men and a fairly large number of 
politicians as well are seeking them, namely in economic matters alone. They must 
rather above all be founded in intellectual and spiritual endeavor. It is indeed obvious 
that in the field of intellectual activity, more especially of scientific activity, lies a quite 
unusual ethical task of working for such a goal. 
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INTERNATIONAL MORALITY 


Ponsonby, Arthur. “International morality.” Int Jour of Ethics 25:162-4, Jan. 1915. 


Even if international morality is different from individual morality, the difference 
is one of degree, not of quality, because it is founded on the moral sense of a body of 
individuals, and, in proportion as that moral sense progresses and develops in the 
process of civilization, the corporate morality must in turn progress, more slowly, per- 
haps, owing to the difficulty of its finding proper means of expressing itself. Nations 
no more than individuals need expect to escape the inevitable retribution which follows 
the infringement of the moral law. But their code is, comparatively speaking, ele- 
mentary and far more primitive than it need be. Cannot magnanimity, generosity and 
even sacrifice and renunciation figure more openly in a nation’s dealings? Cannot states- 
men introduce into their public conduct as spokesmen of their respective nations the 
same ethical values as they are ready to recognize in their private affairs? No doubt 
this is too much to expect in war time, when each nation genuinely believes itself to be 
right. While nations are actually at war, the tendency of each belligerent is to believe 
in its own superiority and in the providential character of its special civilizing mission, 
for which the Divine aid is invoked; the refusal of either party to tolerate any view 
of justice but its own (which means no interference with its own interests); and the 
determination to put the entire blame on the enemy, who must be humiliated at all costs; 
in the midst of these forces ethical values must perhaps be inevitably forgotten. But 
even in peace time selfishness, international suspicion and cynical disregard of the claims 
of other countries figure too largely. In the case of individuals this arrogance, self- 
righteousness and self-complacency would be intolerable. But we may comfort ourselves 
with the fact that often in existing conditions it is not the real national feeling that 
is expressed. Anyhow a saner conception of patriotism, a higher moral tone, a larger 
sympathy, a more intelligent considerateness, will, we may confidently hope, find a place 
in the intercourse between nations in the future. It is also essential that those respon- 
sible for the conduct of foreign affairs in each country should not rest satisfied with 
mere political and diplomatic knowledge of foreign countries, they must cease observ- 
ing the world through official spectacles, which exclude some of the most important con- 
siderations from their focus, and they must be endowed with sufficient imagination to 
understand that nations are not inanimate pawns, but aggregates of sentient beings. A 
more intimate knowledge of foreign national character and a fuller comprehension of 
the temperament, the ideals and the aspirations of other peoples must be part of their 
equipment. Then the policy they advocate will have the advantage of being based on 
vital practical realities instead of on unreal artificial theories. The peculiarities and 
special characteristics of nationality are enduring, and their preservation is an appre- 
ciable and very valuable asset in the progress of civilization. The principle of nation- 
ality must everywhere be respected; but the common intelligence, the common moral 
sense and the common humanity which is inherent in all must be allowed to dominate 
over the human weaknesses and petty differences which too often lead to conflict. The 
great impulses which unite are far finer and more creditable than the small prejudices 
which separate. Pride of race need not degenerate into arrogance, national sentiment 
need not deteriorate into selfishness, legitimate patriotism does not mean conceit. States 
in time to come will develop a more intelligent conception, not only of their own rights 
and liberties, but of their duties and obligations in the family of nations. 

Too few people have turned their thoughts to the examination of these larger prob- 
lems, deterred, no doubt, as they have been by the vast dimensions and extreme com- 
plexity of the questions at issue. But in the near future many more will be asking 
questions and seeking information as to matters which have been kept from them, and 
in which they hardly realized that they were even remotely concerned. There is no 
need for despair even in the darkest moment, when great ideals are shattered and con- 
fident hopes have proved vain. The triumph of the disciples of force and the champions 
of might, though clamorous, is short-lived. Safeguards against the disaster which comes 
from ignorance, vainglory and unscrupulous ambition will certainly be discovered. And 
those who will take the trouble to think, exercise their imagination, and make the effort 
to lift their thoughts from out of the old ruts of past usage, tradition, outworn cus- 
toms and fallacies, and the discredited doctrines of inevitability—the refuge of lazy 
minds—can one and all contribute to the establishment of a new order of things, a new 
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European system, a new sense of responsibility and a new moral susceptibility among 
the nations of the world. They will learn that reconciliation is more valuable than 
victory. 

Diplomacy has failed, its method is wrong, the policy on which it is based is dis- 
credited. The argument of might has triumphed for the moment, but when its certain 
failure comes, every nerve must be strained by right thinking men and women through- 
out the world to combat the forces of reaction and prevent the lower instincts of the 
herd prevailing again over the more enlightened opinion which is to be found in the 
heart of every civilized country. 


Hershey, Amos Shartle. ‘Neutrality and international law.” Int Jour of Ethics 
26:169-70, Jan. 1916, 


International morality deals with the principles which should govern international 
relations from the higher standpoint of conscience, justice, or humanity. Without 
certain standards of international morality, international law could not exist, and many 
of its principles (as e. g., respect for treaties, which may be deemed at once a moral 
and legal obligation) are conditions essential to stable and friendly international inter- 
course. Although the law of nations is based largely upon a sense of justice and 
equity, international morality is by no means identical with international law; for the 
law of nations fails to condemn certain practices and principles (as e. g., the right of 
conquest) which are clearly at variance with proper standards of justice and humanity, 
and it includes many rules (such as those governing neutral rights and duties) which 
originated in interest or utility rather than in morality. 

International comity relates to those rules of courtesy, etiquette, or gocd-will which 
are or should be observed by governments in their dealings with one another on grounds 
of convenience, honor, or reciprocity. Such are, for example, the extradition of crim- 
inals in the absence of extradition treaties; the observance of certain diplcmatic forms 
and ceremonies; and the faith or credit given in one state to the public acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of another state. 


De Redcliffe, Stratford. “International relations.”” Nineteenth Cen 2:478, 475, Oct. 1877. 


Since international relations involve the best interests uf mankind in the largest 
sense, it were well to consider without further delay in what those interests essentially 
consist. Let us take them one by one in the order of their importance. 

It may well be thought that in a list constructed on that principle the first place 
belongs of right to morality. Does any one ask the meaning of that word when so 
applied? The answer is obvious; namely, that in the first dealings of one nation with 
another fairness should be the prevailing spirit on both sides, equally whether the parties 
differ from each other largely in power, wealth, and knowledge, or stand on much the 
same level in those important respects. Humanity comes next, but chiefly as a part ot 
morality. The temptations to act with violence and cruelty are strong when commanders 
from civilised countries have to deal with the inhabitants of newly discovered regions ; 
and their excesses are not infrequently provoked by the savages themselves, apt, as 
they are in general, to be treacherous, thievish, and irritable. But strength and knowl- 
edge on one side, weakness and ignorance on the other, show by their contrast which 
of the two parties is bound to set the good example. 


Mankind on the whole have shown in various ways from the earliest times, and by 
steps interruptedly progressive, the importance they attach to those great interests which 
are involved in the communications of one country with another, and the high degree 
in which they feel the duty of promoting them by all available means. They have not, 
perhaps, been equally careful to give a strictly moral character to their international 
relations; but whatever may be defective in that respect is rather a consequence of 
inherent carelessness than of preverted principle. 


INTERNATIONAL ETHICS 


Tufts, James Hayden. “Ethies and international relations.” Jour of Phil Psych Sci 
Meth 14:720-1, Dec. 20, 1917. 

In the discussion of the topic, I propose to inquire how far ethics can apply to 

international relations and what kind of conceptions can obtain in a democratic inter- 

national society. 
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Moral consciousness, organizing itself at first on the basis of relationships in small 
groups, has come to conceive both its values and its standards as universal and objective. 

The sharp contrast between the ethical judgments pronounced by members of the 
opposing nations in the present war challenges the assumed universality and objectivity 
of the moral consciousness. Leading answers are: 

1. No ethical judgment upon such national acts as the present war is appropriate. 
“International conflicts are not so much moral events as they are the clashing of 
social forces."” (Warren, International Journal of Ethics, April, 1916.) 

2. The ethical predicates appropriate to individuals are not applicable to nations 
or states. The state is itself the universal and transcendent aspect of man. Its safety 
is supreme law. (Riimelin, Politics and the Moral Law.) 

3. Many at least of the ethical predicates have no applicability, for the state is the 
community organized for the single purpose, power. It would be a betrayal of trust 
to admit restriction upon this. (Treitschke, Politics.) 

4. The conflict of standards is due to a difference in group moralities: 

(a) In a dynastic state whose nature is to seck dominion, and in which dynastic 
and national loyalty are identified, a feudal morality finds in patriotism a_ sufficient 
ethical sanction. (Veblen, Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution, The Nature 
of Peace.) Bismarck apparently accepted this for himself, but thought it neecssary to 
justify war to the common people by making it appear defensive. The _ religious 
counterpart of this feudal attitude appears in the conception of the national God. 

(b) The military ruling class has both by tradition and choice a Herrenmoral. 
It is not necessary to charge Nietzsche with bringing on the war, but he certainly 
thought he was advocating (1) a Herrenmoral and (2) a morality the reverse of the 
general morality of Christendom. A class which believes in its divine right to govern 
will naturally find such a Herrenmoral congenial. A nation which believes its Kultur 
superior will accept so much of a Herrenmoral as to make explicable collisions with 
codes of inferior culture. 

(ec) The conflict in standards is due to the opposing attitudes of those who 
already possess all that they need and those who are obliged to seek new opportunities 
for expanding population and needs for raw material. It is analogous to the difference 
between the morality of property owners and syndicalists. 

(d) An idealism which rejects any empirical element or tests, if it has once 
come to find the content of its ideal in the state, does not shrink from any con- 
sequences and hence will be at variance with the ideals of those who consider con- 
sequences, (Dewey, German Philosophy and Politics.) Utilitarian philosophy can not 
appreciate the ethical ideal of the state. (Miinsterberg). 

Elements of truth or half truth may be found in all these explamations. An ethics 
adequate for an international democratic society can not be the ethics of a ruling 
class; on the other hand, it can not be the ethics of vested rights to the exclusion of 
provision for growing needs. But it must separate sharply between economic needs 
which can and should be met through cooperation, and alleged needs of dominion. Nor 
ean the ethical conscicusness abdicate for any of the reasons offered in 1 and 2. 


Hocking, William Ernest. “Ethics and International Relations.” Jour of Phil Psych 
Sci Meth 14:698-700, Dee. 6, 1917. 


1. The application of a moral code to any group of beings presupposes a kind of 
equality. The kind of equality required is compatible with differences of size, wealth, 
population, intelligence, etc.: it concerns only responsibility, namely, a power to appre- 
ciate the good at stake, an equal concern in that good, a power to act for or against it, 
and an acknowledged liberty to do so without interference by others. 

2. The idea of sovereignty, so far from being incompatible with moral obligation, 
indicates the kind of equality among sovereign states which alone makes obligation 
applicable. 

Sovereignty does not mean emancipation from moral requirement. The independence 
implied in sovereignty, namely, finality of decision on the part of supreme courts, legis- 
latures, chief executives, and foreign offices, is analagous to the independence implied in 
maturity, not to the independence implied in the “state of nature.” In passing from the 
condition of part-sovereign state to that of sovereign state, a state ceases to be an 
international ward, and becomes an international citizen, with rights and duties now 
capable of fairly definite formulation. 
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3. But there are elements in the situation between sovereign states which have 
no analogue in the situation between human individuals, so that the principles applicable 
to the one are not forthwith applicable to the other. In the main, they are these: 

a. The being of an individual may be regarded as biologically established ; the being 
of a state is never finally established. Hence a whole group of unique questions which 
are for states questions of existence. In fact, for the state, every change of property 
or of prestige is a change of being; hence in every such change, its existence is at stake. 

b. The irregularities of geography, history, race, and cultural complex make the 
entity of every state unique, and its historical task unique, in a manner not paralleled 
among human individuals of a given state. The general and uniform obligation to “fulfil 
its mission” would carry with it in each case a set of wholly unique duties. The 
morality of general rules and precedents, or the morality of “universalizing the maxim” 
(i. e., the maxim of any but the original purpose of fulfilling the unique historic task) 
fails to apply just in so far. 

ce. Each act of self-seeking on the part of states is an act of altruism to its mem- 
bers actual and unborn, in a manner without complete parallel in the moral relations of 
individuals to one another. 

d. Since the status quo among states, in regard to extent and composition, is a 
matter of fact rather than a matter of justice, alterations of the status quo, whether 
by violence or otherwise, may conceivably establish a new status which in time would 
be at least equally acceptable. The disposition of new individuals to accept th: 
status quo as a fact tends to obliterate in time the sense of moral injury. 

4. Differences (c) and (d) are on the decline and as the body of international 
understanding increases, they tend to vanish. It may be said to be a primary inter- 
national duty to banish them. 

5. The success of a moral order among states depends on a general recognition of 
the remaining points of difference; any attempt to transfer bodily to inter-state affairs 
the ethics of individual life will but prolong the era of war. 

6. There is, however, a permanent nucleus of common principles, which include (1) 
the subordination of the Darwinian struggle for survival among states to the development 
of a common body of international gocds, and (2) the common obligation of all states 
to intervene by force in the maintenance of this rule and of these goods. 


Overstreet, Harry Allen. “Ethical clarifications through the war.’ Int Jour of Ethics 
28:346, April 1918. 


The ethics of a truly reconstructed world of nations must, if we judge aright, be 
the ethics of the Open Door—the ethics, first, of the economic Open Door as between 
nations, of free trade, free markets, free investment opportunities ; it must, in the second 
place, be the ethics of the cultural Open Door as between nations and groups within 
nations, the ethics, in short, of free development of all authentic life in the light of 
standards increasingly internationalized; in the third place, it must be the ethics of 
the political Open Door, the recognition, in short, that there is a jurisdiction above that 
of the separate states, that jealous independence is to give way to a generous and 
effective leaguing of nations in co-operative rights and obligations; finally, it must be 
the ethics of the Open Door so far as all use and abuse of life is concerned. It must 
be the ethics of a frank willingness to let all life, big and little, have its full oppor- 
tunity of productive satisfaction. 


Kantor, Jacob Robert. “The ethics of internationalism and the individual.” Int 
Jour of Ethics 29:31-3, Oct. 1918. 


The problem of international morality may be summed up then in the need for a 
reduction of the disparity between private and public morality. The solution of such 
an issue is clearly indicated in an organization of nations; so that each one will have 
a corresponding place in the world group, as individuals have in their respective groups. 
This will impose upon nations unequivocal obligations of conduct. The point is fairly 
made that it is idle to discuss the morality of nations unless some means of organizing 
them into an inclusive group is provided. We must now inquire into the means necessary 
to bring this organization into existence and determine what is involved in the task of 
bringing nations into a recognized moral society. It is apparent that there must be an 
inclusive society, but the question comes up as to whether the mere fact of inclusion 
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guarantees moral conduct. It is perhaps not idle to ask whether on the whole persons 
who do live in an inclusive society are more moral than nations. Not even the most 
sentimental optimist would betray himself into such a belief. Take almost any nation, 
and observe the conflicts and struggles between individual and individual, class and 
class, and between individual and class. It is not good logic to argue that there might 
be lack of social organization within a nation, since that would imply that what is 
meant by group inclusion is an absolute, moral order. Even if we avoid confusing mere 
group contiguity with morality, we can still point to the positive advantage of the 
inclusive society, which is that the possibility of moral order is never wholly lacking. 
It is evident that within a nation there are always definite conditions which make for 
some kind of moral coercion. This brings us to the central problem of social organiza- 
tion ; namely, how can the forces of moral control, resident in a social group be brought 
to bear upon the members. This is the fundamental problem of moral control, and is 
anything but easy to solve. The comparatively simpler task of preventing robbery and 
quarrels among members of a nation has not been concluded, or perhaps even begun. 
To accomplish much more, namely the positive organization of social and economic 
needs among individuals of a more or less homogeneous group, is a tremendous task; 
to do this for nations as nations is to multiply the difficulty a thousand fold. But this 
difficulty is not at all disheartening, especially since it forces us to face the fact, that 
at bottom, the problem of the morality of nations is very similar to the problem of the 
morality of individuals. Furthermore it offers us a glimpse of the only genuine mean- 
ing of social organization, which is the socialization of individuals. A moral society must 
always be a voluntary group of self-conscious persons. This is a matter which unfor- 
tunately has been overlooked. Our psychology and ethics have been so zealous in denying 
the natural individualism of man, and affirming the essentially. social character of human 
nature, that they have neglected to profit by some of the important consequences of 
those discoveries. 


Mecklin, John Moffatt. ‘The international conscience.” Int Jour of Ethics 29:284, 285, 
‘April 1919. 


The international conscience is therefore the ultimate guarantee of international 
peace. And by the international conscience we mean simply a body of sentiments and 
ideas shared by all peoples that will assure a peaceful solution of international differ- 
ences. For without such a common body of sentiments international friction must 
inevitably lead to war just as the absence of a social conscience in any community 
leads to lawlessness. The law is but the rational formulation and interpretation of an 
organised body of moral sentiment. Hence, the problem of international peace is a moral 
problem. President Wilson suggests the solution in the following lucid language: “What 
we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed and sustained 
by the organised opinion of mankind.” 


The obligation to obey international law rests upon international sentiment and is 
just as binding therefore as the obligation to obey law based upon the sentiment of 
the community or the nation. “The assertion,” says Ramsay Muir, “that there is no 
obligation of international morality because there is no international law enforcible 
by an interstate police, with its implication that law derives its validity from force, 
is seen to be essentially a denial of the very conception of law which is the vital prin- 
ciple of Western civilisation.” 


Tufts, James Hayden. “Ethics and international relations.” Int Jcur of Ethics 
28 :303-4, 306, April 1918. 


Ethics has a relation to international relations, the theory asserts, but the ethics 
which applies is not the ethics of individual life; the clash in ethical judgments is due 
to confusion between standards for the individual and standards for nation or state. 
If the state is a supreme and transcendent entity; if in it all individual good culminates 
and all obligation is fulfilled; if it is the embodiment of reason, God on earth, then 
obviously the safety of the state is the supreme law. How shall mortal man be 
more just than his maker? So runs the thought of Hegel and essentially of Riimelin. 
Supplemented by the doctrines that history is the march of God and that the superiority 
of a given state proves it the representative of reason, the incarnation of the Idee, 
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it sufficiently explains why those who hold such a doctrine must clash in judgments 
with those who do not. The infallible state denies the right of private judgment. 
Morally, as legally, the state can do no wrong. Englishmen and Americans, Miinsterberg 
explains, are too hedonistic and egoistic in their ethics to apprehend such a superindi- 
vidual object of loyalty. 

It would doubtless be futile for the American to discuss this view if he is incapable 
of understanding it, but the query must be raised, whether at any rate any concrete 
particular state us yet fills the specification of absolute reason. Granting that man- 
kind—when mankind shall have progressed in wisdom, sympathy, and good will 
organized for living nobly and well, may claim the loyalty of all men, does this give 
any particular state the right to trample on human life, pervert truth, poison good 
faith, and practice ruthless frightfulmess under the plea of necessity? I may pass 
over further discussion of the dangers to human values in an abstract idealistic deifica- 
tion of the state, as they have been so admirably sect forth in Professor Dewey's 
Germar. Philosophy and Poltics. 

But a more downright and plausible form of removing nations from moral control 
while seeming to maintain an ethical standard is that of Treitschke. Starting plausibly 
with a maxim of Kant, it ends with complete justification for Muchtpolitik—-the politics 
of Power. The state is a collective personality. Every personality must be treated as 
an end, not as a means only. Man and every personality “attains the highest perfection 
possible when he has developed the most essential part of himself. When we apply 
this standard to the state and remember that its very personality is power, we see its 
highest moral duty is to uphold that power . . . the injunction to assert itself 
remains always absolute. Weakness must always be condemned as the most disastrous 
and despicable of crimes, the unforgivable sin of politics.” 

If we admit this absolute right of self assertion, no other justification for any act 
by the state is pertinent. The measure of ruthlessness is solely its success in increas- 
ing or maintaining power. The only refutation it can admit is failure. If other persons 
are not in sympathy with this idea, then their resentment may turn strength into weak- 
ness and thus prove the immorality of a specific act of ruthlessness. Likewise for a 
state to conquer what it cannot assimilate is immoral, for it displays weakness. 


One great task of ethics in relation to international relations, is to discover and 
point out how far intelligent methods of co-operation may supersede conflict as an inter- 
national process. Miinsterberg draws the analogy between war and prevalent methods 
of industrial competition, and uses it to justify war. But we have learned in the eco- 
nomic world to discriminate between a competition directed toward the conquest of 
nature which stimulates invention and thereby improves the condition of all, and a 
competition toward conquest of competitors, which substitutes brutality for ideas and 
profits only the winner. 


INTERNATIONAL MANNERS 


Phillips, Walter Alison. “International manners.” Nineteenth Cen 93:778-80, 781-2, 
784, May 1923. 


Good manners are the lubricant which makes the mechanism of society run smoothly. 
This is well understood in the case of society in the narrower sense, and at one time 
manners were its hall-mark. It is no less true of the society of nations. In the old 
days, when diplomacy was concerned with princes, not peoples, politeness was studied 
as an essential part of the art of negotiation: no Ambassador was esteemed efficient 
who could not make himself agreeably at home at the Court to which he was accredited; 
and as for diplomatic language, which has been condemned by a recent writer as “‘false- 
friendly, circumlocutory and non-commital,” its use was, and still is, that “it regulates 
the precise words of respect and courtesy necessary to be used on every occasion, and 
deprives argument of its heat and expostulation of its acrimony.” Democracy has in no 
way lessened the need for such helpful conventions. The pride of princes was of course 
easily wounded, but so too is the pride of peoples. Princes were susceptible of flattery; 
the same is true of peoples. The main difference is that whereas princes were so accus- 
tomed to flattery that, in order to be effective, it had to be laid on with a trowel, in the 
case of peoples a very little, judiciously applied, will produce an astounding reaction. 
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Now the most subtle form of flattery, as it is also the most certain sign of good 
breeding, is to accommodate oneself without obvious cffort to the prejudices, manners, 
and customs of those with whom one associates. To be a gentleman, says a French 
writer of the seventeenth century,” it does not suffice to be of a good presence, to have 
intelligence, and te be an honourable man; it is also necessary to have a certain 
manner, which is hard to describe but easy to observe. This consists in a certain 
air of combined dignity and familiarity which wins and conciliates all sorts of dis- 
positions ; it is a particular turn which one gives to every:hing one does, which is bound 
to please and shows itself in all one’s actions, the little as well as the great.’’ If this be 
so, there is good reason in the old tradition by which the diplomatic service has been 
open only to those who could give proof that they were “gentlemen,” or, as Sir 
Ernest Satow puts it, those who “at least had had the opportunity of mixing in 
society where good manners are expected.”’ And in this delicate business of diplomacy it 
does not suffice to have the instincts and education of a gentleman; one must have a 
special knowledge of the temperaments to be conciliated and won over, which vary 
with every climate, country, and race of men; and for this a long training and wide 
experience are essential. Demeccratic diplomacy, conducted by bluff men with honest 
forthrightness, might suceeed with those peoples which are accustomed to the “shirt- 
sleeve” school of manners—though even this is doubtful; it would be disastrous if 
attempted in the case, say, of the Latin American republics, which cultivate the dignified 
ceremonialism inherited from Spain, and in which every citizen piques himself on being 
a caballero. In short, the recent tendency to contemn and set aside the regular 
diplomatie service argues a pitiful ignorance of the technique of diplomacy, a mastery 
of which is quite as important as in the case of any other profession. 

But great as is the part played by diplomatists in the cultivation of friendly rela- 
tions between nations, it is possible to conceive an even greater part being played by 
the multitude of people who travel abroad on business or pleasure, if they could be made 
to understand their obligations in this matter and to see what these obligations involve. 
To put the matter briefly then: every tourist and every bagman who travels in foreign 
lands, still more everyone who settles abroad for one reason or another, represents his 
country to those among whom he moves and lives; for the greater number of people— 
and these are now rulers—have no means of gauging the quality of foreign nations 
except by experience of the individual persons belonging to those nations who happen to 
visit their country. Now nothing is more certain than that in the past the offences 
ecmmitted against national standards of good manners, sometimes out of sheer vulgarity, 
but more often only through ignorance, by a succession of foreign visitors have served 
as a constant irritant, and that their cumulative effect has greatly increased, if it has 
not caused, those aversions which have ended in hatred and the war spirit. The danger 
is greatest in the case of peoples who, like the Americans and the British, have no rigid 
code of manners at all, when they come in contact with pecples among whom the cere- 
monial tradition survives strongly. Sometimes, unfortunately, they offend deliberately, or 
at least with a culpable carelessness, as the mere outcome of a hopelessly insular or 
Transatlantic habit of mind. But far more often such offences as they commit are 
due to sheer ignorance of the local customs, and without intending to be so they are 
grossly rude because they act abroad precisely as it would ke proper to act in the same 
circumstances in their own country. 


It is not enough, then, that people of various nationalities should meet—they must 
meet in the right spirit and in the right way; and, even where a complete acccmmo- 
dation of manners is impossible, there must at least be a studious effort to avoid offence. 


Similar instances might be multiplied, but one more—American this time—may 
suffice to enforce the moral. In his Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine General Sherrill, 
formerly American Ambassador to the Argentine Republic, speaks of his countrymen as 
“as short in manner and tact as we are long in ingenuity and versatility,” and enlarg.s 
on this fact as a serious bar to the establishment of cordial relations between the 
United States and the Latin American republics. 

“Another easily overlooked factor making for friction [he says] is that of too many 
visits to them by ill-chosen groups of professors or students. The citizens of the lands 
visited . . . don’t want to be considered as exhibits for sociological research parties. 
A number of strong editorials on this subject have appeared in their leading newspapers.” 
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The moral of all this is that, if good feeling is to prevail in the intercourse between 
nations, some effort should be made to popularise an international code of good man- 
ners. This does not mean that manners should be assimilated. Indeed, so far as this 
process has been already in operation, it has usually been one of levelling down rather 
than levelling up; and variety is always amusing. It means that there should be culti- 
vated among all those who go abroad a realisation of the importance of adapting them- 
selves in a reasonable measure to the customs of the peoples whose countries they visit 
and, as a necessary consequence, the importance of acquiring the knowledge that shall 
enable them to do so. The practical question is how this knowledge is to be acquired. 
For the educated person a little observation and experience will in all cases perhaps 
suffice. But the vast mass of the travelling public nowadays, whether it be rich or 
poor, is not educated, and in all cases ignorance of the language of a country is a bar 
to the quick understanding of its social conventions. 

Something might be done by including in guide-books a short account of any peculiar 
rules of etiquette or behaviour generally to be observed by visitors to any particular 
country. But the main thing is that all members of the public should realise their 
responsibility in this matter and should take the little trouble necessary in order to 
equip themselves as ambassadors of peace and goodwill. 


ON PEACE 


Wilkinson, Spenser. “The nature and conditions of peace.” Nineteenth Cen 7 
747, April 1914. 


5 :745-6, 


The word “peace” has at least three meanings. It describes, first, a state of the 
human spirit. The harmony of the soul for which all men long, and of which the 
eestatic sense is an accompaniment of the religious life, receives its name by way of 
metaphor; and from the many metaphorical uses of the word comes a great part of 
its attraction. With none of these has the present inquiry any concern, though perhaps 
the associations which they lend to the term contribute not a little towards gaining 
disciples for the spread of the doctrine that universal peace is at hand. The word 
“peace” describes, secondly, the condition of orderly life preduced by the State for its 
citizens; and, thirdly, a special relation between two or more States. We are con- 
cerned with the second and the third of these meanings, between which, however, we 
must distinguish. 

Peace in the sense of the second definition being a product of the State, and in 
that of the third being a relation between States, it is desirable to define the word 
“State.” By a State we mean a community of men so organised as to be directed by 
a single government, and to have such unity as is implied by that direction. It is 
unnecessary to describe the State at length, but it may be convenient here to say that 
I aecept the Hellenic account of its mission, that its purpose is in its genesis to 
provide the necessary conditions of life, and in its maturity to render possible a good 
life. Its function is to secure the freedom to work and to rest, which is the basis of 
civilisation; and this function it performs by the maintenance of order and by the 
administration of justice. To these ends it exercises supreme authority over its citizens, 
and over all associations of citizens; and it asserts that authority whenever necessary 
by the use of force. 


Peace in the sense of the third definition requires the existence of two or more 
States in contact with one another. A single State in isolation cannot, of course, be 
at war; but it would be a misapplication of language to describe it as being at peace, 
except in the sense of internal or domestic peace, nor can the condition of peace be 
correctly said to exist between two States that are not in relation with one another. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century, for example, there was a State of Great 
Britain and there was a State of Japan, but they were for practical purposes as remote 
from one another as though they had been on different planets; they were not in rela- 
tion with another; they were therefore neither at war nor at peace. But, if two States 
exist side by side as neighbours, there is necessarily intercourse between them; and in 
that intercourse there are always possibilities of conflict. The relation between them is 
continuous and may take the shape either of peace or of war. Two autonomies, two 
independent bodies, placed side by side cannot be thought of as in necessary accord. 
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Their faculty of self-determination or independence implies that they may at any time, 
in regard to any dealings between them, have different thoughts and different wills, and 
their co-existence involves the possibility of discord which, in the absence of an authority 
over both, may at any time be resolved by force. We cannot think of the State except 
as sovereign, autonomous or independent; and we cannot think of two co-existent States 
in relation with one another without admitting that their relation involves equally the 
possibility of agreement and of disagreement; nor can we think of necessary agreement 
between them except as imposed upon both of them by some external authority; in other 
words, except as the result of the merging of their separate autonomies into a single 
sovereignty supreme over both. 


PUNISHMENT AND CONFLICT 


Brogan, A. P. “International punishment.” Jour of Phil Psych and Sci Meth 17:323-4, 
June 3, 1920. 


. 

There is an almost unworked field in the study of international punishment. The 
task of philosophy here is to formulate the methods, principles, and rules for the 
determination of justice in the punishment of nations. 

This study should not be condemned as self-contradictory on the argument that 
punishment originally occurs only within one group. Men are now seeking for just 
ways of dealing with wrong-doing between nations. 


This is our problem, call i what 
you will. 


If philosophy is to be helpful for this problem, it must be philosophy as the study 
of values rather than as metaphysics or epistemology or theology. Discussions about 
determinism, about the general will, about the absolute, would not benefit our problem 
even if agreement could be reached; and agreement cannot be reached. 

What we need is a common platform for ethical investigation. 


The essentials of 
this platform (teleology, universalism, 


meliorism, and experimentalism) could quickly 
be secured by serious cooperation. The questions about which thinkers are likely to 
remain in essential disagreement are those parts of ethical theory not necessary as 
foundations for our study. 

On this common platform a theory of international ethics must be elaborated, as the 
guide and standard for international law and for international associations. 
part of this ethics will be the justice of international punishment. 

The determination of right and justice in this connection is a problem for the stu- 
dent of ethical philosophy. But it would be folly for the philosopher to pretend to deal 
with the entire problem of international punishment. There is need of specialization on 
the part of the philosopher, and there is equal need of cooperation with the students of 
law, government, history, social psychology, and similar fields. The task of the philoso- 
pher is to study the values involved. 


A principal 


CHECKS ON HUMAN PROGRESS 


Wells, Wesley Raymond. “Natural checks on human progress.” Monist %1:121-32, 
Jan. 1921. 

In times past the poetic imagination has created fanciful pictures of a Golden Age 
when the world was young and when mankind was innocent and happy, pictures like 
that, for example, of the Garden of Eden before the “fall” and before the coming into 
the world of sin, work and death. Traditional theology has ascribed evil to man’s way- 
wardness and departure from the perfect conditions which God established in the 
beginning, in the dim dawn of human life. Modern evolutionary ways of thinking, how- 
ever, have turned man’s face to the future instead of to the past in the universal quest 
for a perfect world and a perfect social order. The age of innocence has come to be 
looked upon as a final goal to be achieved, not as the first condition of man. The picture 
that Thomas Hobbes gave us in the seventeenth century of the life of primitive man 
as “poor, nasty, brutish and short” was like a forecast of nineteenth century Darwinian 
conclusions. To many it now seems easy to conceive of a genuine Golden Age that is to 
come as the final fruitage of the tree of human life, the roots of which are fixed deep 
in the soil of past struggle and suffering. Mankind has ascended from a brute ancestry ; 
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but, just as the rose, with its roots in the dark soil, is none the less beautiful and 
fragrant, so the human race of the future may acquire a happiness and perfection none 
the less complete for having sprung from a lowly origin. 

Such, in brief, is the optimistic story told by many readers of the evolutionary ree- 
ords. If, however, one desires to be guided by the facts and by the sober truth, one 
should examine with care the foundations of all evolutionary theories that are completely 
optimistic in regard to the possibilities of the future. The fact of present suffering and 
dissatisfaction is obvious. The fact of much injustice and of many social ills that might 
be remedied is obvious also. But the views of the would-be reformer who assumes the 
possibility of the final elimination of all social evils and the consequent attainment of 
a state of perfect human happiness, are as unscientific as the views of the poets who 
have beguiled man’s fancy with stories of a Golden Age in the past. So far as ideals 
are guiding stars of human conduct, they are valuable, no matter how completely incapab‘e 
of realization, or perhaps just because of being unrealizable. As Browning says, “A 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” But when poetic ideals are presented in the 
guise of prosaic facts, the intellect is in danger of stultification. 

It is with the purpose of distinguishing between fact and fancy in sociological theory 
that I am attempting to point out certain natural checks on human progress. Two errors 
are at the basis of all social theories which postulate the possibility of the eventual 
elimination of all human ills. In the first place, in all such theories there is the failure 
to take sufficiently into account human nature itself, and the limitations imposed upon 
human development by the facts of heredity. Thus the first great check upon the per- 
fectibility of human nature is, paradoxical as it may seem, human nature itself. In 
the second place, in all Utopian theories there is neglect of the inevitable limitations 
imposed by the physical environment in which human life finds itself placed. The sci- 
ences teach us that the world was not made for man. The universe is in debt to no 
one for a luxurious life, nor does it owe any one even a bare living. Man’s life has 
always been maintained, and must always be maintained, through unceasing struggle 
with a physical environment which is indifferent to human weal or woe, and from which 
the means of life must be wrested by persistent human effort. For these two reasons, 
therefore, namely, the limitations of human nature and of inanimate nature, the upward 
progress of mankind can not be indefinite. 

Two views of human nature, contrasting in the extreme, have been held in the 
past. According to traditional Augustinian and Calvinistie theology through Adam’s 
sin, which has become fatally hereditary in the race, all of mankind has been corrupted. 
Theological views of original sin, infant damnation and the like, are but slightly 
familiar to the modern world, but they have been of immense importance in the 
history of theology. Another view of human nature was promulgated infiuentially by 
Rousseau in the eighteenth century. His book Emile, valuable in many respects and 
now regarded as the corner-stone of modern educational theory, proclaimed a view of 
human nature diametrically opposed to the Augustinian view. The very first sentence 
of the book makes the assertion, “Coming from the hand of the Author of all things, 
everything is good.” Rousseau refers especially to child nature, which he regards as 
wholly good. Moreover, according to Rousseau, but for errors of individual development 
due to imperfections in our educational methods, adult human nature would remain as 
completely perfect as child nature. Rousseau was a sentimentalist, and his views con- 
cerning the natural perfection of man secm as fantastic to the modern scientific mind as 
do the old theological views of original sin. This romantic conception of human nature, 
however, has persisted in many quarters, and forms one of the basic errors in the rea- 
soning of many social theorists. 

Is human nature inherently good, as Rousseau claimed, or wholly bad, as Augustine 
asserted? As in the case of all other extreme theories, so here, the truth lies midway 
between the extremes. Human nature is partly good and partly bad. Modern studies of 
the original nature of man have given us lists of inherited tendencies. The most impor- 
tant of these tendencies are the instincts, of which man possesses a greater number, ac- 
cording to William James, than do the animals below man. All of the instincts have been 
biologically useful at some time in the past. Man’s ancestors were prehuman many 
times longer than they have been human, and modern man’s human ancestors were 
savages many times longer than they have been civilized. The instincts are an inheri- 
tance from the jungle existence of countless generations, which struggle with tooth and 
claw, and then with war-club and battle-ax, for existence and for supremacy. In former 
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times the instincts were all useful, under the conditions of jungle and of savage life; 
but their strong persistence as a fundamental part of human nature after civilized con- 
ditions have been established, creates numerous problems, since the instincts are not 
always useful now. Many of the vices and crimes of modern man are the result merely 
of the exercise of normal human instincts, though some of the virtues also of modern 
man are equally the result of instinct. Egoism, for example, is based on those instincts 
which have contributed directly to individual self-preservation; but altruism also is 
instinctive, being an outgrowth of the parental and the gregarious instincts, which have 
been instrumental to the preservation of the social group. Original human nature, there- 
fore, cannot be called wholly good or wholly bad, but both in some degree; and the 
degree of goodness or badness is to be measured in terms of the ethical quality of 
the instincts when exercised under modern conditions. 

From the fact of the non-inheritance of acquired characteristics, a fact established 
by Weismann and widely accepted by biologists, there follow certain other facts of impor- 
tanee for education and for social progress. Civilization, by which we refer to a condi- 
tion of culture characterized by a complex development of religious, social and political 
institutions, together with achievements in literature, art and science, is wholly a matter 
of acquired characteristics. Consequently, civilized ways are not inherited. Sometimes 
we speak of social heredity in explaining the transmission of cultural elements from 
one generation to the next. Social heredity, however, is not really heredity, but rather 
education in the broad sense of the term. Civilization is an artificial condition, main- 
tained at the cost of unceasing effort. Each new generation is born with an inherited 
equipment of instincts and capacities little superior to the equipment of our savage and 
barbarous ancestors at the stage of evolution immediately preceding the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. If it were possible for one generation to be left entirely to itself, and if all 
influences from a civilized environment might be excluded, this segregated generation 
would relapse completely to a state of savagery. Romulus and Remus, the legendary 
founders of Rome, were said to have been suckled by a she-wolf, which had saved them 
from death through exposure on the bank of the river Tiber. The impossibility of any 
such occurrence as a matter of serious history is obvious merely from the fact that 
acquired characteristics are not inherited. Romulus and Remus were born of (somewhat) 
civilized ancestry; but, if they had actually been reared in the wilderness by wolves, 
they would have been lacking in all the essential qualities of civilized life, and consequently 
they would have been incapable of founding a city. Capacity is inherited, but the direction 
in which attainment is to occur depends upon the directing influence of the environment. 

Original human nature, unmodified by civilizing influences, is thus seen to be neces- 
sarily far from perfect when judged from a cultural view-point. By original human 
nature is meant human nature in its hereditary aspect, and most of the hereditary 
elements come from an immemorial, uncivilized past. Instincts evolved in the jungle and 
tendencies bred in savagery constitute the fundamental material with which the sociologist 
must deal. If acquired characteristics were hereditary, it would be possible for each 
generation to begin where the last left off, and to forge ahead rapidly. Many theories of 
rapid social progress assume unconsciously that this is possible. If the whole educative 
effort of each generation might be expended in projecting the next generation forward, 
then there would be no limit to the possibility of social advance. But a large part of 
the educative effort of each generation must be utilized in the never-ending process of 
bringing the new gencration up from its original, primeval condition to the existing 
level of culture. Merely to maintain the present status of culture requires ceaseless effort, 
and relapse to the primitive is only too easy at any time, and too rapid whenever it 
occurs. Each new generation begins, not at the stage of culture reached by the pre- 
ceding generation, but at practically the same point at which the preceding generation 
started. Such a thing as a modern infant does not exist. An infant is no more modern 
or civilized in the twentieth century A. D. than was an infant in the twentieth century 
B. C. Moreover, each new generation has to begin as infants, not as adults. Some 
forward progress is possible, however, since the recapitulatory part of education, the 
retracing of what past generations have achieved, can be shortened somewhat, so that, 
to a limited extent, education can be, and is, of a genuinely prospective sort. A study 
of history shows that genuine progress has occurred, along with a certain amount of 
retrogression in some respects. Greek and Roman civilization, for example, was higher 
in some respects than modern civilization; while in other respects, especially in the 
development and application of the sciences, the present stands supreme in comparison 
with all the past. 
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Though social progress is possible, and though it may be almost limitless in some 
directions, still a real Golden Age in the future is impossible if for no other reason than 
that each new generation must begin anew and relearn through painful effort the civi- 
lized ways of the past before forging ahead to new achievements of its own. In addi- 
tion to this necessity of a certain amount of recapitulatory education, there is inherent 
in human nature another and a more serious limitation upon progress. I refer to the 
persistence in human nature through the force of heredity of traits and tendencies 
which smack so strongly of jungle and of savage life that their adaptation to civilized 
conditions can never be made perfect. The first check on social progress due to causes 
inherent in human nature is thus the failure of civilization to maintain itself through 
hereditary transmission, while the second check is of just the opposite sort—the too 
strong persistence through heredity of uncivilized traits which hark back to the primitive 
and which cause maladjustments in any refined society in spite of the best efforts of 
education. 

This second point may be made clear by reference to specific problems that arise in 
connection with the necessary redirection in modern society of some of the instincts. 
A leading contemporary educational psychologist, Professor Thorndike, has defined edu- 
cation as the prevention and the production of changes in original human nature. Some 
elements of the child’s innate endowment are good, and change of them is to be pre- 
vented; but other innate tendencies are bad and need to be changed in order that the 
individual may be fitted for a moral life. Nearly all of the instincts may be turned in 
some degree to desirable moral uses, but many of them tend constantly to express thcm- 
selves in injurious and immoral ways. This is the case, for example, with pugnacity. 
Its utility in past ages, in its original form of individual and group fighting, is obvious. 
Its present-day expression in this primitive form is considered immoral, however, in the 
light of the highest ethical standards. This instinct may be utilized, nevertheless, through 
sublimation, by which process other objects than the instinctive ones are substituted for 
it to act upon. It furnishes enormous energy, making possible some of man’s best 
achievements. The social worker, for example, may utilize a sublimated form of pug- 
nacity in fighting evil conditions and in feeling righteous indignation toward wrong. 
The complete sublimation of this or of any other instinct, however, is impossible; and 
it seems likely that pugnacity will find unsublimated expression indefinitely in the form 
of actual warfare. Consequently, the greatest problem to be faccd by any league of 
nations that may try to prevent all wars arises from fundamental imperfections in human 
nature. Fear, also, like pugnacity, is an important instinct. Its necessity for the sur- 
vival of the race in earlier times is clear. Through it dangerous situations have been 
avoided. There have been times when, from the point of view of individual and group 
safety, discretion was the better part of valor. Fear is capable of being sublimated and 
made to possess moral value when vice, dishonor and the like, kecome the objects feared. 
In the training of children fear of punishment is utilized as an incentive, though less 
frequently now than formerly. But fear has dangers for mental health. For example, 
unreasonable fears often arise in childhood, and these may mar the whole future devel- 
opment of the individual. Fear is so deep-seated in the race that it can never be com- 
pletely eradicated; and, so long as it persists, universal happiness will not be attained. 

Other instincts also have their bad as well as their good sides. That curiosity is 
recognized as being sometimes bad is shown in the warning that “curiosity once killed 
a cat.”” When sublimated in the form of intellectual curiosity and of religious wonder, 
this is a valuable instinct; but will such unsublimated expressions of it as, for example, 
the improper prying into other people’s affairs ever be stamped out, and will the Golden 
Age be really golden until such expressions of curiosity cease? The instinct, however, 
which has always caused the greatest amount of trouble of any, and the proper moral 
regulation of which has been society’s most difficult and unsuccessful task, is the sex 
instinct. This instinct is the source of life’s greatest happiness, but also of life’s 
greatest misery. Its vital importance for racial survival has led to its becoming highly 
developed in ages past—far too strongly developed when considered in relation to the con- 
ditions of civilization. In civilized society complete expression of the instinct is morally 
impossible. Under the influence of moral, religious and esthetic ideals much of its insist- 
ent energy can be sublimated into the very highest forms of expression, such as mystical 
worship and artistic creation and appreciation. For but few individuals, however, do 
art and religion furnish a sufficient safety-valve for the instinct, and for even these 
few the stern repression that is necessary as a part of the sublimation process leads 
often to neurotic disturbances. For the great masses of mankind the sex instinct is the 
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source of much disease and crime. Never can the race survive the disappearance of this 
instinct, but never can the race be free frcm disharmonies so long as the instinct per- 
sists. Neither with it nor without it will a perfect social order ever be possible. 

A common fallacy in the thinking of numerous theorists is that of ignoring the 
biological checks upon the development of human virtue and intelligence. The individual 
who has achieved intellectual emancipation sometimes tends thenceforth to judge society 
as a whole in terms properly applicable only to a few, and to think that the evils of 
ignorance and of superstition may eventually be cast off by every one. Then, with reason 
at the helm of life, all will be well with mankind. Thus runs the argument. The 
facts seem to indicate, however, that reason is relatively sterile in the biological sense, 
and that it is incapable of propagating itself extensively enough to become universal. 
The great intellects of history, our Platos, our Kants and our Newtons, have been 
childless. The intellectual and highly educated classes have always tended to be some- 
what infertile. The population is, as a general rule, being constantly recruited most 
plentifully from the less intelligent portions of society. Saintliness and wisdom are 
hard pressed in their efforts to maintain themselves biologically. 

In several ways, therefore, it is seen that human nature itself limits the prospect of 
indefinite human progress. Progress is limited also by inanimate nature. When theorists 
lay the blame for human suffering wholly upon the shoulders of certain unjust classes 
of society, or upon defects in the educational system, or upon some other social imper- 
fection, they are apt to assume erroneously that, if only justice among men prevailed, 
nothing would remain to mar the picture of perfect happiness. A proper biological per- 
spective of human life corrects such an assumption. ‘The most fundamental law of the 
animate world is one of prolific multiplication far beyond the capacity of the environ- 
ment to supply food. This law applies to man no less than to the lower animals. Of 
course, through the proper application of science to nature, the physical needs of an 
enormous population can be supplied. I would not argue specifically, as Malthus did, 
that the needs of the increasing population for food are constantly exceeding the food 
supply; but I would point out that this is the universal tendency in the world of life 
below man, and I would apply the principle more broadly in the human sphere, not 
limiting it merely to the question of food, since “‘man does not live by bread alone.” 

Is inanimate nature limitless in resources and capable of furnishing sometime a 
perfect home for a perfect society? Was the physical world made especially for man’s 
benefit and enjoyment? Has mankind any inherent right to demand life and luxury 
from nature? From the biological view-point, the answer to all these questions is 
negative. Life seems like an intruder into the vast world of inanimate nature, which 
existed long before the appearance of life, and which will survive life’s extinction. From 
the standpoint of the sciences, the physical universe is wholly indifferent to the vital 
needs of plants and animals. Living forms have simply thrust themselves into the 
cracks and crannies of nature, encroaching everywhere upon an alien world. Mankind 
is in no position of special privilege. Nature may yield an abundance to meet the needs 
of man, but only so far as man asserts himself in a ceaseless effort to get what he 
needs. It is a case of nature helping only those who help themselves. That human needs 
may all be completely satisfied some day from nature’s storehouse is a proposition to be 
proved or disproved, but not to be assumed. 

As Dr. Schiller says in his Riddles of the Sphinx: ‘‘To primitive man the world is 
a terrible affair, replete with incalculable horrors, whose burden was alleviated only by 
the limitations of his imagining. It is still so beset with dangers that science may 
legitimately wonder whence man draws the strength to sustain the unequal struggle 
with the cosmic forces” (3d. ed., p. 465). The evidence from the sciences of geology 
and astronomy is opposed to the assumption that the physical environment will eventually 
be shaped wholly to human uses and made productive of satisfactions for all human 
needs. Not only is the indifference of inanimate nature to man’s present desires shown 
by catastrophes such, for example, as ruinous earthquakes and volcanoes, droughts and 
floods; but the prospect for the distant future is one of final distintegration and de- 
struction rather than of indefinite improvement. In The Foundations of Belief Mr. 
Balfour has pictured the last state of our portion of the physical universe in the follow- 
ing words: “The energies of our system will decay, the glory of the sun will be dimmed, 
and the earth, tideless and inert, will no longer tolerate the race which has for a moment 
disturbed its solitude” (p. 31). 

Although social progress can not continue without limit, it may, nevertheless, be 
great even beyond the power of the twentieth century to imagine. Human nature itself 
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limits progress in the specific ways that have been pointed out; but, nevertheless, human 
nature will unquestionably be more effectively adjusted to the environment by the better 
educational methods of the future, and it will be improved fundamentally through the 
widespread application of eugenics. Inanimate nature, like human nature, sets limits 
to progress, nor will it ever be wholly kind to man; but the future progress of the 
sciences will enable man more and more, within limits, to bring the physical world 
under human control. 

Human nature is such, however, that it will never te completely satisfied with a 
purely positivistic goal of social progress. There will always be felt, on some occasions, 
at least, and among some persons, the need of a romantic religion. “How painful is 
the actual world—the painful kingdom of time and place,” said Emerson; and then his 
world-weary soul sought refuge in the Over-Soul. Thus has it always been with men 
of imagination, sensitive to the transcedental yearnings of humanity, and thus will it 
always be. 


A “WORLD SOUL” 


Pimenoff, L. L. “Freedom in the world-soul.’” Monist 30:460-73, July 1920. 

The ideal goal toward which mankind has been striving in its effort to realize itself 
has been the complete unification of the race and the attainment of perfect freedom. 
All progress in civilization may be regarded as so many stages of advance toward this 
goal, and if we accept the Bergsonian view of matter evolving under the urge of the 
vital impetus, we may say that the whole course of developing life illustrates the same 
progress and points definitely to the same goal. Why has the goal not been reached? 
Why has our civilization, apparently at its highest point in material achievements and 
in thought, gone bankrupt? Why did it culminate in the terrible world catastrophe 
which has just inflicted upon humanity such appalling lesses of life and treasure? 

It is imperative at this juncture to take stock of humanity’s possessions, to makc 
an inventory of its assets, if we are to know why it has failed to meet its liabilities in 
the past and how it is to discharyve its debt in the future. 

On the material side, our civilization boasts unprecedented wealth, the preduct of 
man’s brain and brawn. Have the stores of material riches helped to stabilize human 
destiny and life, and have they furnished proofs of their intrinsic value? The lesson 
is quite fresh. They were drawn upon to provide the very weapons for mankind's 
destruction. Material progress, while undoubtedly contributing much to the amelioration 
of social conditions and the preservation and enhancement of life, has fallen short of 
equity, inasmuch as it lacked the power to assure humanity’s permanent freedom. 

In the realm of the intellect, apart from science, the handmaid of material progress, 
what has been the contribution of philosophy with its vast heritage, ancient and modern? 
Man has speculated upon the why and the wherefore of this world ever since he began 
to think. The quest for the world-soul has extended through the ages—-from Plato with 
his Idea—-the pre-Christian knight of the Holy Grail, to the Good-Will of Kant, rising 
from its solid foundations of time and space, to the ever-present, yet ever-eluding Abso- 
lute of Hegel, to the Will of Schopenhauer, encircling within its steel ring the will-o’- 
the-wisp of human existence, to Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, dancing with his shadow. All 
contributed their quota to the heritage of intellectual aristocracy. Each and all left 
a distinct trace upon human thought, yet were powerless to stay the disaster which has 
overtaken mankind. 

Prince Troubetskoy, after reviewing philosophical progress, comes to the conclusion 
that, though always revolving upon itself, philosophy has failed to provide a pivot for 
human destiny. 

Thus far, then, neither material wealth nor intellectual heritage has been able to set 
mankind free. Will not the awakening social conscience, together with the gradual 
realization of their power by different social groups, bring in the millennium along 
social and industrial lines? And labor movements, socialism with its various ramifica- 
tions—are they not able to accomplish humanity’s complete freedom? Under present 
social and industrial conditions, with their incentive of material reward, their motive 
power the struggle for existence, the awakening social conscience must needs rely on 
force for the gradual curtailment of the privileges of the few in the interests of the 
many. We hear much nowadays of the new democracy. Never before in the history of 
mankind, with monarchies tottering to the ground, have the masses of the people so 
asserted themselves, have the workers of the world so eagerly pushed forward to seize 
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on what they think is their rightful due. The old world is passing away, and before 
our very eyes the new world is being born. In this new democracy the worker will 
call for a larger and larger share in the product of wealth, with a corresponding curtail- 
ment of capital’s power. Will labor stop short of dispossessing the capitalist, or will 
it dispossess him, as Marx taught it should? What if capital is finally overthrown? 
Will that bring in the millenium, obliterate all strife, achieve full equity, lead to man’s 


ecmplete and perfect freedom? The example of the Bolsheviki is before us for an answer.” 


A thorough going social reformer may object on the ground that the Bolsheviki are 
bunglers, that under better leadership, a better state could be evolved. Grant this. There 
may be better-ordered and better-adjusted socialistic communities. Will they ke able to 
liberate mankind by substituting emulation for the present-day incentive of material 
gain? Will emulation offer a strong enough incentive? Wiil it knit humanity together 
into one whole? 

Neither material progress, then, nor philosophic thought, nor social and socialistic 
reforms have proved themselves adequate to bring in perfect and permanent freedom. 
Our civilization has failed and gone bankrupt because of the very fact that it was 
founded on force and just as long as force is its motive power, it will fail to reach 
the goal of the unification of mankind and the achievement of perfect freedom in the 
world-soul. 

What is meant by the world-soul? It does not mean the merging of all human 
minds into a single mind, for that would signify the closing-up of all human beings 
into a single organism. It means that, while preserving its scparate individualities, 
mankind shall be so unified and harmonized in purposes and :deals, that it will be able 
to hold them before it as a common goal and work toward their realization as a common 
end to be reached. In this sense the world-soul will be the sum of all human souls 
bound together by a common aspiration for the highest good, and seeking to bring it 
about by a concentration of thought and will. In harmony there is cooperation; in 
union there is strength. The individual soul, faced by conflicting and divergent wills, 
can do little or nothing. The world-soul, made up of concurrent and converging wills, 
with its motive for effort a grand ideal to be realized, will be able to ‘““move mountains.” 

But how is humanity to evolve a world-soul? Just as sense organs develop under 
the influence of external stimulus (light, for example) and in response to the need of 
the organism, so humanity will develop new transcendental powers under the influence 
of spiritual incentive and in response to its need. The goal to be reached, the world- 
soul, will be evolved by the unification and spiritualization of mankind, by the welding 
together of all life. 

Bergson says: “All living beings are connected, and all yield to the same formid- 
able thrust (élan vital). The animal is supported by the plant, man rides the animal, 
and the whole world of humanity in space and time is an immense army galloping by 
the side of each of us, before and behind us, in a spirited charge which can upset all 
resistance and leap many obstacles, perhaps even death.” 

The upward movement toward spiritualization and unification has characterized life 
and especially human life from its earliest beginnings. At first the organism is little 
more than an object responding physically to the influences that flow in from the environ- 
ment. Gradually, as human, it acquires the power of moulding that environment to its 
needs. A relation between the individual and his society is set up. Speech is a social 
product, and human thought itself is largely a social product. Men think in common. 
What is needed is that they shall act in common for great common ends. Hitherto this 
common action has been mainly on the material plane. The time has now come to unify 
mankind with the aid, not of physical forces, but by resort to the psychical powers 
which are possessed by each individual. It has been abundantly shown® that thought is 
accompanied by emanations which pass out from the brain rhythmically into the ether, 
set up vibrations into that medium, and are capable of influencing matter at a distance, 
other human brains included. The trouble with the use of this power is that it is 
exerted individually and for the most part unconsciously; through the conflict of indi- 
vidual wills, each aiming at different ends, the influence is dissipated or wastes itself 
in mutually opposing currents. What is needed is that it shall be organized and used 
consciously in the interests of human welfare. To make this possible, men must be 
spiritualized into sympathy with each other to such a degree that they will acquire the 


3 Cf. the article, by the writer, “‘“Mind, the Creator of Matter,’”’ The Monist, April, 
1918. 
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unity of purpose and the harmony in action which are needed for the putting forth of a 
common will. When put forth by a humanity thus joined together for common effort, 
the psychic power which it can wield will be nothing less than transcendental. For it 
is of its nature to go out in rhythmic waves, and rhythm, it has been shown, is the 
inner mode of all nature forces. The ether trembles rhythmically, the light-vibration 
moves through it rhythmically, all changes in nature and in life are rhythmic, from the 
‘ebb and flow of the ocean to the fluctuations of finance and the vicissitudes of supply 
and demand. Music, art, progress itself, all furnish illustrations of the mode by which 
all things change and advance. The universe pulses rhythmically, and it is by adapting 
ourselves to its rhythm and by utilizing it that we may share in the Divine power and 
become “coworkers with God.” 

But humanity must be spiritualized. Its need in this respect explains the influence 
of Bergson’s philosophy with its accentuation of duration. For what is duration but 
rhythm at work in the universe! Bergson’s method, we take it, represents transposi- 
tion from one plane of existence to another by means of rhythm. Mendeleyeff’s periodic 
law holds good not only as regards matter, but in relation to the whole of life, which 
rises in ever-ascending scales from the lower forms to the higher, attaining its culminat- 
ing point in man, but not stopping there. For man’s divine birthright, his soul, must 
forever urge him on to his goal—his union with God. 

How shall we view this transposition? Tarde says that all spatial likenesses are due 
to likenesses of vibration; consequently, every form of matter and life has its rhythm. 
The Zen teacher propounds questions: to answer them the student must dip his per- 
sonality into the universal rhythm; he must become a pebble on the seashore, or a 
blossoming tree, a mountain torrent, or, perhaps, his own hand. 

According to Bergson, “absolute revelation is only given to the man who passes 
into the object, flings himself upon its stream and lives within its rhythm.”* And 
further on, “‘The philosopher [must] not keep at a distance from things, but listen in a 
manner to their inward breathing, and above all, supply the effort of sympathy by 
which he establishes himself in the object, becomes on intimate terms with it, tunes him- 
self to its rhythm and, in a word, lives it." And Bergson’s “efforts of sympathy’’ we 
take to mean no less than the law of unity and harmony underlying the whole creative 
process. In illustration of the manner in which we can transpose ourselves to another 
seale of existence from the ordinary one, we may cite the example of seeing the voice 
of a singer, for it is now possible, by means of electricity, to make sound-vibrations 
visible and to follow the flow of voice-waves on the screen. So might we, were our 
beings sufficiently attuned, hear the Sistine Madonna. 

In interpreting the philosophy of Bergson, Le Roy says:* “The new philosophy 
desires to be a proceeding, as much as, even more than, to be a system. It insists on 
being lived as well as thought. It demands that thought should work, at living its true 
life, an inner life related to itself, effective, active and creative, but not on that account 
direeted toward external action. ‘‘And,” says M. Bergson, “it can only be constructed 
by the collective and progressive effort of many thinkers and of many observers, com- 
pleting, correcting and righting one another.”’ 

But is not such a philosophy of thought and inner life outside the pale of external 
action, foredoomed by its own nature to remain chiefly in the domain of metaphysics, 
exotic fruit for the enjoyment and degustation of the select few, but not palatable and 
within reach of the hoi polloi? The principle, to be vital, must be capable of universal 
application. Is there not any common ground upon which all, high and lowly, could 
meet ? 

That Bergson’s philosophy reaches the core of the subject is without doubt, for it 
aims at the spiritualization of mankind, and is intrinsically related to man’s future 
progress and destiny in the light of creative evolution. But it admits of reinterpretation 
and alignment with external action and life. That is to say, Bergson’s philosophy must 
be supplemented by a concrete system of metaphysics such as Prof. James thought of 
writing not long before his death. Such a system contemplates the union of science 
and religion into one cult that would work for the greatest benefit of mankind. 

Bergson’s stress upon knowledge as a part of active life is of the greatest impor- 
tance. In this he strikes at man’s Achilles heel. Humanity has failed for the reason 


*Le Roy, p. 41. 
5 Ibid. 
*Op. cit., p. 23. 
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that its knowledge, embodying all its philosophy and science, has not represented the 
whole of its active life. Men, with perhaps a very few rare exceptions, have not lived 
and died by knowledge, for it lacked the spiritual incentive. On the other hand, men 
have lived and died by religion, just because it had the spiritual incentive. Our knowl- 
edge must unite with religion in one cult and must become an integral part of life. 
The spiritual incentive would be offered by the share man would take in creative evolu- 
tion, for he would have power to create his own world; his greatest incentive of all 
would be supplied if he could realize that he could at last, as Bergson intimates, over- 
come death. For man’s complete freedom will not be accomplished until he overcomes 
death. 

Freedom, properly understood, is not a matter of legislation. Underlying it are the 
fundamental laws of man’s spiritual development. And the “riddle of the Universe” can 
only be solved in the light of an ideal which should offer a working incentive to the race. 

Humanity is beginning to grasp all this. Slowly it is coming to realize that our 
civilization lacks the spiritual incentive. Hence the trend of modern ideas in the direc- 
tion of idealism and a spiritual interpretation of the universe. 

Humanity at the crossroads eagerly listens for an answer to the “Quo vadis?” listens 
to Bergson who speaks of freedom for man to create his soul, to Boutroux who tells 
of freedom from the fiat of nature’s laws. 

The cocksure materialism of the last century, which aimed at the reduction of all 
spiritual phenomena to the interaction of matter and force, is generally discarded by 
modern thinkers, and the very science which upheld it formerly now furnishes weapons 
for its downfall. In the latest view of the ultimate units of power as “electrons” and 
the modern explanation of all energy phenomena as electrical, matter disappears, and is 
accessible only to idealistic conceptions. Nor does the theory of psycho-physical paral- 
lelism avail to establish the claims of materialism. It fails utterly to explain conscious- 
ness: all it can do is to proclaim the concurrence of psychical with physical phenomena. 
The two occur together, but why, is beyond its power to explain. No matter how much 
we attenuate the brain-tissue, we are unable to locate thought—the spiritual emanation 
of man’s bodily frame—or put a finger into man’s soul, his divine inheritance. 

Thus, far from being void and purposeless, the world is athrob with the universal 
soul which humanity has for so long sought and which now comes within its purview. 
Bergson’s Creative Evolution sums up this effort on the part of humanity to evolve the 
world-soul. As interpreted by Le Roy, Bergson voices the ethical implications of this 
aspiration in the words: “In the depths of ourselves we find liberty, in the depths of 
universal being we find a demand for creation. Since evolution is creative, each of its 
moments works for the production of an undeducible and transcendent future. This 
future must not be regarded as a simple development of the present, a simple expression 
of germs already given. Consequently we have no authority for saying that there is 
forever only one order of life, one plane of action, only one rhythm of duration, only 
one perspective of existence. . . . Taking life in its first tendency, and in the general 
direction of its current, it is ascent, growth, upward effort, and a work of spiritualizing 
and emancipating creation; by that we might define Good, for Good is a path rather 
than a thing.” 

It is just this path which is represented by unified and harmonized human thought, 
but in order to take it humanity must be spiritualized, so joined as soul to soul, each 
unit of good, the many completing the one, the one recruiting the many, that the irre- 
sistible force of all minds and wills shall be able to refashion the world and achieve 
even immortality itself. 

But is not this setting all nature’s laws at naught, a fantastic dream, a reductio 
ad absurdum ? ‘or proof to the contrary we must turn to the experience of mankind, 
reenforced by the dicta of science itself. Is immortality impossible of achievement? 
The belief in life after death is fundamental in the human race. Professor Hyslop, 
in his recent book Life After Death, traces it from its beginning in savages, through the 
Greco-Roman and Christian epochs up to modern times. In the final analysis, the belief 
in after-life is the belief in man’s immortality, for if man is possessed of an immortal 
principle, its operations cannot be confined to life after death but must be inclusive of all 
his existence. This should mean, it may be urged, that he lived before. He did, in an 
undifferentiated state, far antedating the evolution of his consciousness. Science tacitly 
admits it. Weismann and other biologists have established the immortality of the germ- 
plasm, showing that it is carried down from generation to generation, independently 
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of the soma or body that grows up around it as its servants. From this viewpoint the 
vital principle is inherent in cell-structure, in organic molecules, even in matter itself. 
And all chemistry, as Mendeleyeff pointed cut, may be reduced to the operation of 
the physical laws. In this connection the law of the conservation of energy has a direct 
bearing on immortality, for its operations cannot be restricted only to the conservation 
of physical energy, but must include also the conservation of man’s psychic forces. It is 
absurd to think that the very culmination of the whole creative process—man’'s person- 
ality—-should be doomed to disappear in a void. Professor Hyslop says:’ “There is 
another argument of much force which the scientific mind will have to respect as long 
as he interprets the conservation of energy as implying the persistence of the antecedent 
in the consequent of the casual series which he studies. . . . You cannot say that 
the effect, consciousness, is a mode of action without assuming that the antecedent motion 
is also consciousness, or your conservation of energy does not hold good.” 

The import of this approximation toward a spiritual interpretation of the cosmos 
is apparent. Thus we can see that physical laws can be drawn upon in support of 
man’s immortality. Nor does physiology offer insuperable obstacles to this view. The 
laws of chemistry are such that continued life is only a question of keeping up the 
equilibrium between the assimilation and dissipation of energy, between waste and 
repair. In this way the colloidal cell of the organism would be virtually immortal were 
it maintained in a state of stable equilibrium. Disease and death are results of a break- 
ing-up of this equilibrium: the colloidal cell loses its elasticity and its curve. Why 
should the maintenance of the curve be of such importance? Life is coming more and 
more to be regarded as nearly related to electricity, with the human organism viewed 
as a sort of storage battery. The flow of vital force is directly dependent on the struc- 
ture which itself has fashioned. According to Dr. Spear (The True Undulatory Theory 
of Sound), the conchoid of sound-waves exactly corresponds to the conchoidal form of 
the ear, and even to the form of the vocal organs. The inference is plain: the organs 
were shaped by the sound-waves themselves. 

Do we really sct nature’s laws at naught in reasoning thus about man’s power to 
achieve immortality and to create his own world? Hcar what Boutroux says at the 
close of his book on The Contingency of the Laws of Nature: ‘The laws of nature have 
no absolute existence; they simply express a given phase, a stage, a moral and esthetic 
degree of things, so to speak. They are the image, artificially obtained and determincd, 
of a model that im essence is living and movable. The apparent constancy of these 
laws finds its reason in the stability inherent in the ideal itself. . . . In proportion as 
beings that cease to live solely for themselves and as the subordination of the lower 
being to the higher, the inner adaptation of the conditions to the conditions of matter and 
form, becomes more spontaneous and complete: in like proportion do we find a diminu- 
tion throughout the world of uniformity, homogeneity and equality, i. e., of indisputable 
sway of physical fatality. The complete triumph of the good and the beautiful would 
do away with the laws of nature, strictly so called, and would replace them by the free 
flight of human wills towards perfection, by the untrammeled hierarchy of soul.” 

According to Boutroux, therefore, man is free, under the stimulus of the good and 
the beautiful (which is only one way of expressing the operation of the laws of unity 
and harmony manifest throughout the cosmos) to evolve his own laws. It should be 
clear, then, that “nature’s laws’ cannot be pleaded against man’s attaining immortality 
in his present existence. 

The manner in which man shall achieve immortality, whether by retaining his 
present organism, by means of advance in knowledge and science, or by divesting him- 
self of his frame altogether and evolving some other vehicle for his personality, more in 
accord with his higher spiritual nature, we may safely leave to the future and repeat 
with Bergson that we have no authority for saying that there is forever only one order 
of life, only one perspective of existence. Humanity’s chief concern, moreover, lies in 
the realization that “the theory of knowledge and the theory of life are bound up with 
one another” ;* that “all philosophy is a soul, a mind, and begins with the simple unity 
of a generating intuition” ;* above all, that 


“All are needed by each one— 
Nothing is fair or good alone.” 


“1 Life After Death, p. 171-72. 
* Le Roy, op. cit., p. 115. 
® Ibid., p. 139. 
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The process of cosmic unification manifesting itself through matter and in all forms 
of life, the human organism and man’s racial and social development included, has 
reached a stage in which “the principle of good that is in the universe,” as Paul Janet 
puts it, “must be not only conserver, but promoter, originator, creator.” That is to 
say, the psychical powers of mankind—the thought and will of human beings—must unite 
in accordance with the laws of unity and harmony to bring about the evolution of the 
world-soul. 

But is such a process feasible, and are there any reasonable grounds for believing 
it practicable? The first reason is that it is a spiritual process: it assumes spirit as 
fundamentally at work in the universe. For it is only in the light of the spiritual 
hypothesis that we can rationally comprehend the cormos at all. All other hypotheses, 
whether materialistic or idealistic, leave no ultimate avenues for human thought: they 
swing us around a circle or land us inevitably in a cul-de-sac. 

This process is in line with both science and logic. It assumes man beginning with 
matter not yet organic, and gradually rising through lower forms of life to be finally 
both conscious and self-conscious. In the nature of things man is unable to look kack 
to his primordial state, but the power of consciousness which he has acquired confers 
upon him the vision of his goal—union with God. In achieving the goal, man will 
also encompass the beginning. 

Also, progress toward the evolution of the world-soul is implied by the Biblical ac- 
count of creation. ‘According to the Scriptures, God, the Spirit, first created the ele- 
ments, which He separated into land and sea; then He created different forms of life, 
beginning with the lowest and ending with human beings. Man was thus the final 
stage of the creative process. God created man in His image—perfect. God's perfect 
world was under the operation of the laws of unity and harmony. There was no strife 
in it; no death and no toil, that is to say, no struggle for existence. With the fall of 
man the original conditions were reversed (through the breaking of the laws of unity 
and harmony) and the world came under the sway of brute force with its concomitant, 
the struggle for existence. (In this connection, Professor Soddy offers a very pregnant 
speculation in his book on Radium.) 

The greatest reason, however, for believing that a world-soul can be evolved is the 
spiritual incentive which it would offer to mankind. It is not the incentive of material 
gain at present actuating man, and not the incentive of emulation substituted for it 
by the social reformers, but only the spiritual incentive, with its goal of all-power and 
perfect freedom in immortality, which can transform the world. The instinctive longing 
for immortality, correlated with the horror of bodily dissolution, is deeply implanted in 
the human soul; there can possibly be no stronger incentive to moral perfection than the 
desire for immortality. 

Nor is there anything in man’s effort to achieve immortality that would controvert 
the teachings of religious belief. According to the Biblical account, man was created 
perfect, that is, invulnerable to death and disease. Through breaking the laws of unity 
and harmony, he lost his perfection and became mortal. By inference, as soon as he 
regains his perfection (‘Be ye perfect’), he will reestablish the operation of the laws 
of unity and harmony, become immortal and evolve a perfect world. 

For ages we have had the light of “Glad Tidings” to illumine our way, yet humanity 
still fails to grasp the full import of the Divine message! 

The bodily resurrection of Christ, which constitutes the corner-stone of our Christian 
faith, furnishes a sublime example of the triumph of the Divine over merely physical 
laws, and if we are no less consistent in accepting the data of modern science than 
we are in believing the dogmas of Christianity, we shall inevitably regard the principle 
of man’s immortality as being in agreement with both our Christian faith and with 
the postulates of modern science. 

One advantage of the conception of a world-soul, as a spiritual incentive to effort, 
lies in its intelligibility for the general mind and for humanity at large. 

Professor Hyslop says:'® “If philosophy is to have any legitimate function in the 
world, it must be convertible into the language of common life at scme point of its 
meaning. No doubt, it has its esoteric aspects and that it cannot be understood as a 
whole by everyone. But it is not a true philosophy unless it touches life in some gen- 
eral doctrine or belief.” 





” Op. cit., p. 316. 
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Man’s desire for immortality, apart from the instinct within him, has ethical impli- 
cations that devolve upon him as a part of the existing order, which operates on the basis 
of brute force under the lash of the struggle for existence. All creation groans under 
it; war, pestilence, strife decimate mankind. The dumb animal world, with its untold 
agony and woe, is trampled underfoot. But the struggle for existence is merely a 
passing stage: the perfect world will know it not. Yet that world is not perfect in 
which the tiniest life is under stress. Collectively we are all responsible for the existing 
inequity. As society first produces the criminal, then punishes him, so every individual 
is responsible for the disasters that overtake mankind and for the aggregate misery of 
the world. Every individual soul of us is responsible for the solvency of our liabilities 
as spiritual beings, as a power for good. 

Nor would humanity need in a perfect world to wrestle with the problem of evil 
which confronts it now. For that problem was fundamentally settled by the Scriptural 
edict which forbade man to taste of the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil. In 
the lower world of life the problem does not exist: guided by its instinct, the animal 
does only right, since instinct knows no wrong. To know no evil is not to do it. This 
principle underlies all education and training. St. Augustine gave a correct solution 
of the problem of evil when he negatived it by affirming that evil was “not doing good.” 
The argument that all our knowledge is by antithesis, that we know the good only 
because of the existence of evil, is basically incorrect: evil subtracts from the knowledge 
of good, but does not add anything to it. In reality there is no antithesis. Science is 
explicit on this point. Below and above the spectrum accessible to human vision there 
are rays the eye cannot see; below and above the sounds we hear there are sound- 
vibrations which the ear cannot perceive. So the argument that all our knowledge is by 
antithesis has no validity. What is meant by antithesis is simply a lack of spiritual 
vision and sense. The values being transposed to the higher scale of existence, evil will 
automatically disappear from a perfect world. 

Professor Hyslop writes: “Immortality has ethical implications when other theories 
of consciousness and its destiny have none. All theories either directly or indirectly 
favoring materialism or its equivalent, whether called idealism or not, do not satisfy 
ethical postulates in regard to the value placed upon personality or the ethical impulses 
in our very conceptions of morality, as it requires the future for the realization of its 
ideals. Man will always place ethics above everything else.””™ “All ethics are based upon 
hope and this because no action of the will whatever is rational without an end which 
always requires the future for realization of it, and we must be assured that the law of 
nature allows of that fulfillment. Hope is therefore as much a part of the cosmic scheme 
as is any interest in the past or the present. No science or philosophy is complete 
without taking it into account.” 

Man will always place ethics above everything else because he instinctively feels 
that in his moral perfection and righteousness he has a path, the only path by which 
to reach God, and through God and in God, to achieve all power—to beccme divine. 
This is the meaning, we take it, of Bergson’s intuition. 

Like a caged squirrel, man for ages has been running round and round within the 
wheel of life. Has not the time finally come for him to realize himself as a free being, 
with all that freedom in the world-soul implies? 

Ralph Waldo Emerson says in his divinity school address: “I look for the hour 
when that supreme beauty, which ravished the souls of those Eastern men, and chiefly 
of those Hebrews, and through their lips spoke oracles to all time, shall speak in the 
West also. The Hebrew and the Greek Scriptures contain immortal sentences that have 
been bread of life to millions. But they have no epical integrity; are fragmentary; are 
not shown in their order to the intellect. I look for the new Teacher that shall follow 
so far those shining laws, that he shall see them come full circle; shall see their rounding 
complete grace; shall see the world to be the mirror of the soul; shall see the identity 
of the law of gravitation with purity of heart; and shall show that the Ought, that 
Duty, is one thing with Science, with Beauty, and with Joy.” 

Prince Troubetskoy,” after pointing out the inadequacy of philosophy to solve the 
question of human destiny, sees man’s salvation, as of yore, in the Saviour’s Cross, with 
its lateral line representing earth and its vertical line pointing to heaven. In other 





1 Op. cit., p. 324. 
2 Ibid., p. 332. 
3 Loe. Cit. 
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words, humanity can reach its goal only in the light of a divine ideal which will supply a 
working guidance to man on the plane of his earthly existence. 

What the world needs is a reinterpretation and spiritualization of all life and civili- 
zation. New values should be set on man’s personal responsibility as a unit of good. 
Above all, our knowledge must become our life and at one with religion. 

Humanity’s most sacred duty, as the guardian of its own future, is to train and rear 
the new generations in accordance with this spiritual revaluation of man’s place and 
end in the world. Thus far humanity has failed because it lacked clarified vision, spir- 
itual insight and organization. If man is to be freed from the shackles that bind him, 
and all creation liberated from brute force, the spiritual incentive must sway all human 
minds until the world-soul becomes a reality. Then, and only then, shall we in truth 
become “coworkers with God.” 

Bergson says: “The true metaphysics will be an immediate vision of reality and 
the mystical experience is certainly that.’ 

Those to whom the spiritual experience was vouchsafed know that the Spirit liveth, 
for they felt its presence in the transcendental beatitude of the soul before which pale 
all earthly joys. Some writer has said that could all men but realize it, none would 
be left to live this life. 

Were Nirvana to be the final solution of man’s destiny, this world wceuld vanish in 
a trice. It exists only in virtue of its goal and by the grace of man’s redeeming faith. 

“And I saw a new Heaven and a new earth.” 


144 Quoted by Macintosh in “Bergson and Religion,”’ Biblical World, January, 1913. 








CHAPTER XII 
RELIGIOUS THEORY AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


Chapter V confined itself to a presentation of some of the teachings 
of Christ and His Apostles. The ethical phases of religion, as well as 
religion’s place in a philosophy of human understanding, have been left 
for discussion at this time. 

There are three rather pointed opinions as to what spiritual faith 
can do to improve the standards of human kind. The first group of 
theorists would have us believe that the only hope for ideal human rela- 
tions must come through religion—in no other way can it be achieved. 
A second group, basing their views upon the ultimate failure of the 
church as a world power to maintain its influence over mankind, feel 
that the religious influence, at least dogmatic religious influence, can do 
little or nothing. The third class of thinkers, who take the middle of 
the road position, feel that religious influence has a part to play in the 
solution of world morality. They do not go so far as to say religion 
has no place in the betterment of mankind; neither do they feel that 
religion alone can do the job. A critical analysis of these various 
opinions should assist materially in formulating an acceptable working 
basis leading to a better understanding among mankind. 


RELIGION AND GOVERNMENT 
Price, E. J. “Paul and Plato.” Hibbert Jour 16:279, Jan. 1918. 


Universal humanity is thus creative of individual humanity. And if the lower nature 
is universalised in Adam, the higher is universalised in Christ. Thus we have a new 
head of the race, a new representative humanity, creative of a higher type of individual, 
in the Incarnate Lord. The parallelism between the two is worked out with careful 
elaboration in Paul. Romans v. 15 seq., “‘For if by the trespass of the one the many 
died, much more did the grace of God and the gift by the grace of the one man, J«sus 
Christ, abound unto the many. . . . The judgment came of one unto condemnation, 
but the free gift came of many trespasses unto justification. For if, by the trespass of 
the one, death reigned through the one; much more shall they . . . reign in Ife 
through the one, even Jesus Christ. So then as through one trespass the judgment came 
unto all men to condemnation; even so through one act of righteousness the free gift 
came unto all men unto justification of life. For as through one man’s disobedience 
the many were made sinners, even so through the obedience of the one shall the many 
be made righteous . . . where sin abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly; 
that, as sin reigned in death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life.” Cf. also 1 Cor. xv. 21-22, “For since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be 
made alive.” Both the sin of Adam and the self-offering of Christ are racial acts; they 
are universal and not individual; they are expressions of humanity as such; and that is 
why they extend their effects to every man; the second cancelling the fist, and restoring 
mankind to the divine ideal which had been destroyed through sin. 


Alexander, Hartley Burr. “Art and the democracy.” Int Jour of Ethics 29:77-8, Oct. 
1918. 


Human nature, when it fully discovers its own needs, is complex in its demands 
Justice is beautiful, and the virtues of the just state, which is the political state, 
courage and temperance and wisdom,—these also are fair and shining when beheld in 
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their untarnished truth. But there are other virtues springing from other than political 
communions,—the christian virtues, which are the virtues of a consciously imperfect, and 
therefore of an aspiring world. Justice must be tempered with mercy, for the reason 
that men are enfeebled by ignorance, even when they seek the fair. Faith and hope and, 
more than all, charity represent something beyond a political morality; they represent 
modes of conduct that can never be expressed in laws, for the reason that they can 
never be abstract and certain, but must be, always, concrete and experimental,—in a 
word, aesthetic. Life, as we experience it, is temporal and experimental, and it calls 
for temporizing as well as for regulative virtues. This is what religion adds to polities, 
and what, in its most beautiful form, Christianity adds; for it is the great teaching of 
Christianity that adventure and chivalry are truly and eternally spiritual. Man is a 
viator, said the Mediaeval doctors; life is a pilgrim’s progress; the hero is an errant 
knight, owing an allegiance and owning a faith. 


Boodin, John Elof. ‘The unit of civilization.” Int Jour of Ethics 30:146, Jan. 1920. 


If integration, with its centralization and impersonalism, has failed in the political 
and economic realms, what about the realm of spiritual values? In the field of religion, 
it would seem that the ethical effectiveness of a religion varies inversely to its centraliza- 
tion and mechanism. In ecclesiasticism, the institution becomes the end and the indi- 
vidual soul a mere means. The motive of salvation is swallowed up in the insatiable 
passion for power. The best moral results seem to be attained where the local congre- 
gation is the unit, with the minimum of machinery for co-operation and the maximum 
of tolerance for other units. 

Religion and education, instead of following the flag of empire, should first of all 
minister to the community and make real the life of personal relations. 


Scott, John Waugh. ‘“‘Democracy and the logic of goodness.” Int Jour of Ethics 30:81-2, 
Oct. 1919. 


Democracy arises just when the literal physical “fear” of God has somewhat abated, 
and a freer, ampler life is seen to be permissible to man. If that free life be transient, 
it is transient only because it has ceased to be religious. It will not be trans‘ent if the 
ultimate, while it ceases to be palpable, does not cease to be real. It will not be transient 
if the old God of Battles whom men feared, and in following whom, according to the 
mysterious economy of the world, they have overcome enemies, secured sustenance and 
survived, can be seen to have but revealed the rest of his character in the ampler later 
light, and not surrendered his Deity; it will not be transient if, in stating to man in 
different terms—terms more in accordance with man’s maturer mind—the conditions of 
his tenure of his earthly life, the Deity can be seen to be a Deity still, and his impera- 
tive still an absolute imperative. Nor is the condition a very extravagant one. For 
the very changes which have multiplied mental life and created the difficulties for demo- 
cratic civilization have also in certain ways—by linking together the social group, and 
binding up the fortunes of the private self more vividly with the fate of the whole 
brought the possibility of the individual’s feeling a religious sanction behind moral duty 
perceptibly nearer realization. 


RELIGION AND NATIONALISM 


Barbour, G. F. “Christian ethics and the ideal of nationality.” Int Jour of Ethics 
24:1-22, Oct. 1913. 


There are certain points in the history of civilization at which ideals, previously un- 
questioned, are tested and put upon their defence. At the present time the principle 
of nationality, which in most past ages has been accepted as above dispute, is under- 
going such a testing process. Its claims are being set against those of the wider principle 
which may be described from slightly different points of view as humanitarian, cosmo- 
politan, or universalistic. Now the place of this wider principle or ideal as one of the 
highest ends of human progress is too clear to be overlooked or denied; and, since we 
cannot seek to displace it, the question arises whether the ideal of nationality must be 
rejected as outworn and as a mere hindrance to progress, or if both may continue to be 
held as supplementary and not inconsistent. 
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Is the principle of nationality abrogated by that of universal brotherhood, or may it 
be conserved as an essential part of the latter? The question is a living one; and not 
only is it answered in various ways, but it may be approached from several different 
points. Of these three may be named. It would be possible to attempt a general survey 
of recent thought, with the object of determining whether the cause of nationalism is a 
growing or a declining one. Or the inquiry might be confined to either of the two 
great forms in which the doctrine of universal brotherhood has been brought forward in 
our own time; for it has been founded both on the basis of economic socialism and on 
that of an essentially religious view of the solidarity of mankind. Each method of 
inquiry has its own advantages and its own importance; but in this essay the last will 
be the line chiefly followed. Historic and economic considerations will not be excluded, 
but the main question treated will be, How does the religious view of mankind as one 
in their deepest nature and their ultimate destiny affect the principle of nationality? 

Further, I shall take Christian ethics as for the present purpose representative of 
the ‘ethics of the higher religions; not only because it is wise to write of what one 
knows best, but because of the advantage of keeping the discussion within definite 
limits, and because the question is especially urgent at the present time for those nations 
of the West, which in form at least accept the Christian standard as authoritative. 
To limit the discussion in this way does, indeed, raise a considerable difficulty, but it is 
balanced by a corresponding advantage. The difficulty is due to the fact that Christianity 
arose at a time when the currents of national life had grown feeble,—-when indeed they 
had been well-nigh merged in the single mighty stream of imperial history, or were 
fast sinking to rest in the level expanse of the pax Romana. Thus the writers of the 
New Testament were comparatively little concerned with the duties of patriotism and 
the problems of citizenship; and we are forced to gather their views in the main from 
seanty references and indirect allusions. But this fact in the origin of Christian ethics, 
while it reduces the amount of the direct data, has the advantage of bringing clearly 
before us the remarkable parallel between that age and our own. 

The first and second centuries of cur era marked the close of a long period during 
which old landmarks and barriers had been successively removed, and nation after nation 
had been drawn from its isolation to share in the great commerce, of ideas as well as of 
merchandise, which united the shores of the Mediterranean and which extended even to 
the distant East. Thus there arose a great mingling of races, languages, customs, and 
religions,—a mingling which opened the possibility of a richer and more varied expcri- 
ence, but which at the same time tended to deprive the nations, which thus contributed 
to the common stock, of their most distinctive characteristics as well as of their hardier 
and simpler virtues. Nor is there any need to show at length how all this is repeated 
to-day in that mingling, not only of various races but of contrasted ideals and warring 
systems of life and thought, which is passing before our eyes. Here, then, the task of 
Christianity is the same once again as in its early days, that of mutual interpretation 
and reconciliation. 

But this is not a complete statement of the case. Although many of the circum- 
stances of nineteen centuries ago are being reproduced, and reproduced with an accelera- 
tion proportioned to the speed of steam and electricity when compared with the swiftest 
ships or posts of the Roman Empire, yet there are counter-tendencies which bear most 
directly on this problem. For nearly two centuries before the Christian era, the tendency 
towards the obliteration of national distinction in a single unified civilization under one 
strong rule had advanced in an almost straight line. There was little to check this 
tendency in thought or literature or art, and any attempts at the revival of nationality 
in the political sphere were quickly and decisively put down. 

But in modern history there has been no such direct and even course traceable. The 
eighteenth century, as an “age of Reason,” tended towards cosmopolitanism ; for when 
life is tried by purely rational standards its universal elements are inevitably exalted at 
the expense of those differing traits of taste and temperament which distinguish race 
from race. But with the great romantic movement at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, these differences once more gained recognition. The emotional side of man’s 
nature,—sentiment, impulse, and all that is included in the word “romance,’’—were 
once more given free play, and found expression in the eager study of the past, and 
in particular of national history and art. Thus, in spite of the cosmopolitanism of 
Goethe, its greatest figure, the romantic movement did much to reawaken the spirit of 
nationality and to prepare the way for the political and militant nationalism of the mid- 
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nineteenth century. So the thought arises that in the twentieth century, whose tendencies 
are still so hard to interpret aright, the greatest problem will be the reaching of a syn- 
thesis of these two elements, in which the patriotism of the romantic movement with all 
its warmth of appeal to the imagination and the devotion of the good citizen, may find 
its due place beside the enlightened yet somewhat chill and abstract cosmopolitanism of 
the eighteenth century. 

This may seem something of a digression; but it at least suggests that the parallel 
between the present state of the world and that of Roman times is not altogether com- 
plete. There is an element of contrast due to the presence of several great empires in 
place of one, and to the persistence beside them of smaller nations which retain a clear 
self-consciousness and a vigorous and distinctive national life. All this adds to the com- 
plexity as well as to the interest of our problem; yet it does not annul the instructiveness 
of the comparison between these moments in ancient and modern history. Our age is at 
all events near enough to that in which Christianity arose to enable us more readily to 
appreciate the effect of, as well as the preparation for, its clear proclamation of uni- 
versalism. 

That proclamation has always been its central message. It had its origin, indeed, 
amid the nationalism and the e of exclusiveness which marked Jewish religion ; 
but it quickly passed into a freer air, proclaiming the equal value of all men before God 
as an essential truth. It emphasized the obligation laid upon all and the high destiny 
open to all, whatever their race or social standing. Thus it soon became the most power- 
ful of the many forces which were undermining old distinctions and working towards 
the upbuilding of a moral society on a basis broader than any hitherto known. Nor did 
it only point forward, like Jewish prophecy, to a cessation of old feuds and to a harmony 
of nation and nation in the future. The unity which it proclaimed was at once more 
fundamental and more immediate, a unity of spiritual life, in which there was “neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, neither male nor female” (Gal. iii. 28). 





Or, in 


_so far as the idea of nationality persisted, membership in even the most privileged of all 


nations appeared but as a type of a spiritual state,—‘the is a Jew which is one in- 
wardly” (Rom. ii. 29). 

It is the most familiar of truths that this sense of human brotherhood, thus brought 
down from the remote at phere of phil hic theory or poetic aspiration and realized 
on the common soil of every day life, gave no small part of its triumphant energy to the 
early Church. To a world weary of never-ending conflict, and already reaching out 
towards a closer union and a deeper comprehension between all followers of truth and 
goodness, this message, and the fact that it was in a measure realized, brought a new 
light and hope. Not that the need for strife and conflict had passed: the call to brother- 
hood was also a call to arms, yet it did not summon to a conflict between one race and 
another, but to one in which all good men might join against “the corruption that is in 
the world.” : 

This sense of solidarity, which drew men closely together amid the welter of national- 
ities of that time, and which gave the Church strength to face and finally to bend the 
whole power of Rome, had to make its way in the face of many obstacles. And the 
same obstacles exist in great measure today. If in many cases the western nations 
have attained to a larger measure of understanding and respect, there are others in 
which a jealous and watchful rivalry is still the prevailing temper. But more serious 
than any alienation of nation from nation within the wider branches of the human 
family, are the questions which rise out of the misunderstanding and mutual contempt 
which arise from the contact of these different branches. Here we are confronted by 
those inter-racial problems, social, industrial, and political, which make “the color- 
question’ so insistent and so menacing wherever it arises. It assumes many forms, by 
which statesmanship is already taxed and must ultimately be baffled unless a spirit of 
brotherhood comparable to that of early Christianity can be reawakened. In this all- 
important region the difficulty is practical rather than theoretic. How the different 
interests of different races, in varying stages of civilization, are in fact to be adjusted, 
we are often unable to see; yet, at the same time, we may say confidently that such an 
adjustment must prove impossible on any other ground than that of mutual understand- 
ing, mutual respect, mutual forbearance, and mutual service. These may be taken as 
four steps in the progress towards the ideal held up in the New Testament; and they 
apply not less to the relations of race with race than to the thought and action of in- 
dividuals. They form the preliminary to all the work of inter-racial statesmanship,— 
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the indispensable equipment both of the statesman and of those who form the material 
of his craft. 

But the question remains how much this involves. Does the ideal of human brother- 
hood, so clear in its ultimate demand, yet so hard to work out in the life of the world, 
necessarily abrogate and abolish the ideals of loyalty and patriotism? Tolstoi and others 
have held that it does, and that the humanitarianism of Christianity is so direct in its 
method as well as so wide in its scope that no room is left for the intervention of a 
narrower loyalty; and those who urge this view can always point to the hatred that 
has been stirred up and the havoc that has been wrought in the name of the love of 
country. Thus, it can be made to appear that the “principle of nationality” is just a 
euphemism for that spirit of exclusiveness and vindictiveness which the highest morality 
and religion seek to exorcise. On this view the perpetuation of old divisions between 
one nation and another runs directly counter to the Christian spirit and forms in itself 
a final obstacle to its realization. 

Yet there is a strong and deep human instinct which rebels against this conclusion. 
If patriotism has often been associated with intolerance, if love of one’s own country has 
often been identified with hatred of other countries, this is no true account of the spirit 
of nationality in its nobler forms; nor can we without reluctance dismiss a conception 
which has so often awakened, guided, and sustained the noblest aspirations and energies 
of man. If there are in the New Testament indications that the spirit of nationality 
is not to be regarded as an unfriendly force, and if it is possible to distinguish between 
a higher and a lower patriotism, then these mighty factors in human history may be 
conserved without danger, and may even be made ancillary to the wider Christian 
principle of human solidarity and brotherhood. 

In the life and teaching of Jesus, a recognition of the good that there is in nationality 
ean be looked for in one point only, his attitude to his own people. There are not a 
few things to show how deep a reverence he felt for their traditions and history, and 
how deep a concern for their future destiny. His own ministry was almost entirely 
confined within the borders of the Jewish nation, and in all outward observance, which 
did not directly conflict with his own mission, he bore himself as a pious Jew. Indeed 
so clearly does this appear in the Synoptic narrative that some interpreters have even 
held that Jesus never definitely crossed the borders of Jewish particularism, but that 
the universalism of the early Church was originated by St. Paul; and, while this may 
be a paradoxical view, it would never have taken shape unless there had been in the 
life of Jesus a quite distinctive devotion to the past history and the spiritual interests 
of the Jewish nation. 

Thus, while the teaching of Jesus was in essence universal, it had a special urgency 
for and adaptation to the sacred people to whom “‘as concerning the flesh’’ he belonged. 
On the one hand, he enjoined such universal duties as that of the forgiveness of enemies, 
and taught that the mere fact of membership in the Jewish nation was no substitute 
for the faith which could grow strong outside its borders, and that in the absence of 
this faith the privilege of the Jews became a hindrance rather than an advantage ; 
while in proclaiming that mercy and helpfulness were the tests by which men would 
finally be judged, he applied this test to “all nations,’’ and not to the Jews alone (Matt. 
v. 39ff.; viii. 10-12; xxv, 32. Cf. Luke x. 29ff.). But if these and like sayings represent 
the deepest current of his teaching, the other side was not unrecognized. With the 
Jewish longing for political emancipation, Jesus had little concern; or rather he definitely 
cut himself off from it as from an influence dangerous to his own more spiritual work. 
Yet, as we have in part seen, he was far from being indifferent to the special claims 
and hopes of the Jews. He encouraged his disciples by recalling the national history ; 
he recognized that the Jewish people had the first claim on his own ministry and on 
that of his followers; and in the lament over Jerusalem as in his triumphal entry into 
the city he showed how closely the idea of his own mission had been bound up with 
that of the redemption of his nation. (Matt. v. 12; x. 5, 6; xv, 24; xxi. 1-11; xxiii. 
37.) More might be said on this point; but it is sufficient to suggest that the uni- 
versalism of the Gospels is not necessarily exclusive of the truth that different peoples 
may each have its special aptitude, fitting it to work out some one of the many varying 
aspects of the Christian ideal. 

This suggestion is confirmed by the study of the Pauline Epistles. While St. Paul 
did not originate, he certainly established and placed beyond challenge the inherent 
universality of the new religion. To this aspect of his work was due the charge of 
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disloyalty to his nation which he was often compelled to answer. But even if he’ had 
never been assailed by the Judaizing party, we may believe that he would still have felt 
impelled to show that the fullest recognition of the unique historical place and work of 
the Jewish people was in no degree inconsistent with the truth, which he so steadily 
proclaimed, that all national distinctions faded into insignificance when compared with 
the new unity which was irradiating the world’s life. (Cf. Rom. ii.-iii. 2; ix.-xi.) His 
faith had burst the bonds of Jewish legalism, but he did not therefore hold the fate of 
the Jewish nation or his own duty towards it as of little account; for he earnestly 
asserted his readiness to give up his own share in the Christian fellowship and hope, 
if only his “‘kinsmen according to the flesh’? might thereby enter in (Rom. ix. 3). 

With the writings of St. Paul there enters also a conception to which the early 
Fathers not seldom returned,—that the Jews were not the only people who had a definite 
and essential place in the praeparatio evangelica. An appreciation of what the clear 
intellect of Greece and the strong purpose and firm hand of Rome might do to enrich 
and strengthen the thought and will of the Church began to find its place. At first 
indeed the recognition was carefully guarded; yet even in the Epistle in which St. Paul 
most strongly condemns the natural “‘wisdom” of the Greeks as inadequate to the spiritual 
need of the world, he tells how he had sought to place himself at the standpoint of those 
who were outside the scope of the Jewish Law that he might win their understanding 
and allegiance (I Cor. i. 21-23; ix. 21). The reality of his appreciation of the nobler 
side of Greek thought shines out clearly in the report of his speech on the Areopagus ; 
and in the narrative of the Book of Acts, as in the counsel of respect and submission 
to rulers in the thirteenth chapter of Romans, there are clear indications of the value 
which he set upon his Roman citizenship, and of his sense of the service to humanity 
and religion performed by the firm rule of Rome. It is true that for St. Paul, as for 
Plato, all earthly citizenship was but an imperfect type of citizenship in the Heavenly 
City. Yet in their own place in the divine economy these things were not without im- 
portance; they were good gifts which might be turned to good account, even if they 
were not essential to the spiritual life. Thus we may hold that he would have applied 
to political liberty with all its dignity and responsibilities, what he said of civil liberty, 
“If thou canst become free, use it rather’ (I Cor. vii. 21). 

We may now turn to view the question from the other side, by considering certain 
of the tendencies which are actually at the present time making for the break-down of 
national exclusiveness and for a more cosmopolitan ordering of human life. Among 
these tendencies, we may pass over those which are directly inspired by an ethical ideal. 
But there are other tendencies belonging to the economic order, of which the full strength 
is only now beginning to be understood, and which are thus more difficult to evaluate 
rightly. 

(1) The attempt to understand these forces at once carries us into a very different 
atmosphere,—that of modern industry and finance in all their complexity and ramifica- 
tion. In spite of all efforts after commercial isolation, these great forms of human activ- 
ity refuse to be confined within national boundaries and show an increasing international 
character. The fact of this internationalization of modern industry and finance, with 
the consequent dependence of each nation’s prosperity on the credit and prosperity of 
its neighbors, has been made familiar by the writings of Mr. Norman Angell. He has 
shown how any nation which tries by force of arms to destroy the trade of a neighboring 
people must inevitably bring loss, if not industrial ruin, upon itself in the attempt; and 
he looks to the realization that aggression. must react disastrously on the aggressor as 
the great safeguard of peace in the future. He holds that when the financial inter- 
dependence of the modern world, hitherto understood only by a few experts, comes to be 
a generally known and accepted fact, then the present appalling competition in arma- 
ments will be checked, and the warlike spirit in Europe will die away. When it is once 
seen that the present military rivalry is not only contrary to moral ideals, but futile 
from the standpoint of material interests, it will die a natural death; and the precarious 
“armed peace” of to-day will pass into an industrial comity of nations, safeguarded by 
the knowledge that the threads of their prosperity are inextricably interwoven. 

This analysis is full of interest, and holds out not a little hope for the future. It is 
something to know that high finance, which has in the past had so much to answer for 
in the fostering of political greed and the desire for aggrandizement, not to mention 
other faults, is now at last beginning to appear as a check upon militarism and an 
advocate for peace. Its accession may, indeed, bring a new driving-power and a 
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practical character into the movement for the lessening of hostility between the nations ; 
and it is certainly, as Mr. Angell claims, calculated to impress the average man. Yet, 
the question must arise how far we shall really be carried towards a true and perma- 
nent sense of human brotherhood by the doctrine of the omnipotence of the credit nexus 
(which replaces the “cash nexus,” on which Carlyle and other great teachers of the nine- 
teenth century poured such scorn). It may indeed help to make the first step,—the 
immediately urgent step,—possible; but if old evils are not to recur in new forms, some 
higher ideal of human relationship, some firmer ground of international unity, must be 
discovered. 

This is in fact recognized by Mr. Angell when, in the second part of “The Great 
Illusion,” he takes up the “psychological case for peace.’”’ In this connection, he lays 
great stress on the effect of the modern growth of rapid transit and communication in 
breaking down national divisions and causing a kinship of interest to grow up between 
the same classes in different countries. It appears that this is rapidly substituting a 
horizontal division between class and class for the old vertical divisions between country 
and country. In the last decade international organizations have grown and multiplied. 
In particular, the Trade Union and Socialist movement has become international; and 
employers of labor are now seeking to counteract this new development by themselves 
joining hands across the frontiers of Europe. This tendency is summed up in sentences 
which Mr. Angell quotes from Mr. Baty’s work on “International Law”: “The modern 
citizen is becoming at once cosmopolitan and class-centred. Let the process: work for a 
few more years; we shall see the common interests of cosmopolitan classes revealing 
themselves as far more potent factors than the shadowy common interests of the subjects 
of States. . . . We are therefore confronted with a condition of affairs in which the 
force of nationality will be distinctly inferior to the force of class-cohesion, and in which 
classes will be internationally organized so as to wield their force with effect. The pros- 
pect induces some curious reflections.’”"* Most certainly it does; and one of the most 
urgent is the question whether this cosmopolitanism will not have dangers as great as 
those of the nationalism which we know. 

For there will be something tragic in the progress of our modern life if it carries 
us away from one long-standing form of misunderstanding and rivalry only to plunge us 
more deeply into another. The greatest virtue of the spirit of nationality has been 
just this,—that whenever it has been both strong and pure it has welded together classes 
and ranks, whose interests must always have been in some degree divergent, into a unity 
with common aims and a common power of self-devotion. Thus the love of country has 
provided a ground on which men might meet in forgetfulness of class-interests no less 
than of private gain, only remembering and working for the good of the whole realm. 
In this ideal, which has been something more than a mere dream in all the great periods 
of history, there may well be seen a nearer approach to the Christian standard than in 
the conception of a world-wide union for the protection or promotion of class-interests. 
A true nobility may indeed be shown in the latter form of contest by those who 
identify themselves with the cause of the disinherited and oppressed. But the more such 
a movement cuts itself adrift from national loyalties and becomes purely economic, the 
more difficult does it become to imagine it as inspiring the warm and chivalrous self- 
devotion which we associate with true patriotism. At the best, one form of exclusiveness 
is banished, but another and hardly less dangerous form enters in its place. 

Further, if the approach of a class-war is one of the greatest dangers of the present 
day, and if, as we know to be the case, the whole resources of modern governments 
are strained in the attempt to arbitrate and reconcile, what hope of such an arbitra- 
ment will there be if the contest is transferred from the national to the world-wide 
arena? If the moral authority with which the government of a man’s own fatherland 
speaks to him is not strong enough to awaken a spirit of conciliation and respect for the 
claims of others, is it likely that any international authority that we can imagine will 
succeed? If the unifying force of patriotism fails to reconcile class and class, there may 
well be no issue save the cruel one of untempered economic war. 

(2) Two other disquieting tendencies of modern cosmopolitanism also claim our 
attention. The first is the tendency of civilization to extinguish all differences, and 
reduce life everywhere more and more to a common type. We may admit that the aim 
of those who most consciously and earnestly seek to direct its course is to raise the 


1See “The Great Illusion,” pp. 140-1, 245-53. 
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general level of human nature; but unhappily the result of modern “progress,” so largely 
impersonal in its mode of working, includes a vast amount of “leveling down” as well. 
Standardization is everywhere the rule, and the color and variety of life fade away before 
its advance. It is indeed true that uniformity, in dress, customs, language, and mental 
outlook,” has great practical conveniences and advantages; and it may even be suggested 
that it is only the artist and the student of life, who have leisure to delight in contrast 
and variety, who suffer through their disappearance. These considerations might indeed 
satisfy us if each nation only surrendered its own characteristics in order to assume the 
best that other nations had to afford; but our modern uniformity is determined too often 
by cheapness rather than by excellence. It is the commodity which is most economically 
produced on the greatest scale, or the habit which is most easily acquired, that becomes 
dominant and almost universal; and so the varied color of the world passes into a 
monotony which is not less monontonous because it is “up-to-date.” 

Nor can it be said that this is a merely imaginary danger. At the Universal Races 
Congress held in London in 1911, one speaker after another emphasized the fact that 
inter-racial harmony is far from involving uniformity; indeed the latter was pointed 
out rather as a risk to be avoided than as an end to be pursued. It is true that the 
contact of different races has been in the highest degree fruitful in the past, and may 
be so again; but it can only be so if the races are indeed different, and if they are able, 
even amid the freest interchange and commerce of ideas, to maintain their distinct 
individualities and to bring their varying contributions. The new tendency to uniformity 
might prove just as fatal to this fruitful exchange of ideas and experiences as was 
the old isolation. Assuredly, such exchange cannot take place between those whose 
nature has been bleached to a single pallid monotony. 

(3) But there is a yet graver danger in the fortuitous cosmopolitanism of modern 
life. If it merely diminished the color of the world, this would indeed be an impoverish- 
ment to the race, but it might leave the individual very nearly where he stood before; 
for the most intense experiences of his life will come to him equally whether he lives 
in a vast and uniform society, or in one that is highly differentiated, where individual 
character obtains free play. But in the mingling at haphazard of many races, there is 
involved for each the breaking down of old restraints, and hence the possibility of 
grave moral peril. The great meeting-places where the currents of Oriental and Occi- 
dental life have come together have indeed produced a vivid and brilliant type of life, 
but hardly one that has been morally stable and sound. Nor is this hard to understand. 
In the first contact and clash of diverse races, the members of each see around them 
many unfamiliar and enticing customs. Their own traditional restraints fall away, and 
they fail to appreciate or adopt those of the nation with whom they have but now 
come into touch. This process can be traced in all the great meetings of East and 
West, of civilized and savage man; and, in a minor degree, it may be seen in the con- 
tact of nations more nearly akin. For it is always easier to understand unfamiliar 
vices than unfamiliar virtues. It may well be the case that no nation in reality “wears 
its heart upon its sleeve.” There are always reserves that are not readily laid aside, 
depths which only time and sympathy can sound; and it is in these that the finer 
soul of nationality must in most cases be sought. Any fool can appreciate and imitate 
his neighbour’s vices, but only the wise man has patience to study, to understand, and to 
follow virtues which at first, and perhaps for long, are strange to him. 

This, then, is the most serious danger involved in the mingling of nationalities 
which is so marked a feature of our day. It is easier to break down than to build up, 
and harmful influences tend to travel more swiftly than those that are helpful. As we 
saw at the outset, this was the situation which early Christianity had to meet, and in 
face of which its victories were won. But to-day the breaking down of old barriers 
and restraints is not yet so complete as it was then. In many lands the spur of 
national and patriotic feeling is still strong; and, when this has proved so mighty an 
instrument of moral discipline in the past, teaching restraint and calling for unselfish 
effort in the common cause, may it not still be used in the same great interest at once 
to support and to concentrate the wider humanitarian impulse which, without such 
direction, is apt to dissipate its energy in too wide a field? There may indeed be a few 
great men whose enthusiasm can compass the width of the world without any such 
dissipation, and without (in Aristotle’s phrase) becoming ‘“‘watery’’ through too great 
diffusion. Yet even for them there must be some added zest in work done for their 
own people; and the average man will find his moral enthusiasm not lowered but raised 
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by the touch of patriotism, whether he be working directly for the good of his own 
country or secking to represent and apply her ideals in service beyond her borders. 
In this way, a patriotism purified of its narrower and less worthy elements may be 
recognized as an ally rather than a foe to the Christian “enthusiasm of humanity.” 

We have indeed seen that there are dangers attendant on the ideas of patriotism 
and nationality. They may come to be identified with an attitude of exclusiveness and 
intolerance, just as they may be appealed to in justification of a spirit of aggression 
and reckless national aggrandizement. But we have seen a danger on the side of cos- 
mopolitanism as well,—the danger that, in the break-down of nationality, its assured 
good may be destroyed as well as its not infrequent evil, and that this good (the spirit 
of self-effacement and discipline, and the rich variety of national life) may prove hard 
or impossible to replace. But if the ideal of mere cosmopolitanism is thus an imperfect 
one, may it not be possible to find another in which both dangers are avoided, and which 
will thus prove a more adequate instrument for the application of the principles of 
Christian ethics to the life of the world? 

This end may perhaps be attained if we adopt a conception, not so much cosmopolitan 
as international. The distinction may seem over-subtle, but there is a real difference 
between the former ideal, which seeks to gain the universal end through the negation of 
nationality, and the latter, which strives to include what is best in nationality in a 
wider synthesis. 

This distinction is suggested by the concluding words of a paper, submitted to the 
Universal Races Congress by Dr. Lange, the General Secretary of the Interparliamentary 
Union: “I do not see any ideal in international uniformity. On the contrary, national 
and racial diversity is in my opinion a condition of progress and life. The very word 
international has the word national as one of its component parts, as an essential con- 
dition of its meaning.’”’? The problem thus comes to be, can this international ideal be 
worked out in practice, and can it be made a ruling principle of action? Can the love 
of country, rightly directed, be made to subserve instead of opposing the wider love of 
mankind? Was Mazzini right when he taught that nationality was the lever by which 
humanity should be raised, and that each nation should bring its own contribution to 
the advancement of the world in the rivalry not of violence but of service? If so, this 
ideal has an abiding place in the working out of the Christian hope for the world. 

It is true that a great change of emphasis is needed. The idea that the true patriot 
is the man who most vigorously misunderstands and misrepresents other nations must 
be banished once for all. Instead of the animus of the natural man, with its fine 
objectivity and its unwillingness to pause and think, there must enter a more reflective 
spirit. The first duty to be enforced is that of understanding one’s own country, in her 
deeper character, history, and traditions; and when this has been in some measure per- 
formed, a doubt may have emerged whether the duty of misunderstanding one’s neighbour 
is really as fundamental as one had at first supposed. Not that the patriotic impulse 
will thus be weakened: it will rather be purified by a deeper appreciation of national 
needs as well as of national glory. For self-criticism is an essential factor in true 
patriotism, and when this leaven has once begun to work, it will join with a just 
enthusiasm for the things that are admirable in one’s country’s life, to assist in the 
appreciation of the characteristics and ideals of other peoples. 

This idea that the path to the appreciation of alien ideals lies through an intelligent 
loyalty to those at home has at first the appearance of a paradox. Yet it merely involves 
the application to nations of an undeniable fact of individual morality,—a fact which 
at once becomes clear if we compare the summation of the moral teaching of the Old 
Testament in the words, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ with the Golden 
Rule, which makes the treatment which we desire from others the standard of our 
conduct toward them. The truth which these sayings attest is that each man’s self- 
knowledge is the only starting-point from which he can set out to know, and hence to 
respect, the feelings and rights of others. Only on the basis of his own inner life 
ean he understand that of his fellows; the supreme duty of sympathy presupposes 
that he who would exercise it must himself have felt. And the present contention 
is that there is here a true analogy, even though it is often unrecognized, between the 
moral relations of man with man and those of race with race. 

We may test this theory, that loyalty to one’s own country is the only avenue 
to respect for the loyalties of others, by referring as briefly as may be to certain of the 


2“Interracial Problems,” p. 123. 
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chief expressions of patriotism. Of these the spirit of warlike courage is the first in 
time, and it is also the least in favor of our analogy. For here, if anywhere, the 
clash of aims is of the essence of the matter, and the one end of patriotic action is to 
thwart the designs and ambitions of the opposing patriotism. Yet even here it cannot 
escape notice that, in all the nobler ages and forms of the military spirit, it has 
been regarded as necessarily including a ready recognition of the valor of opponents. 
Hence, while the objects of the combatants are directly opposed, each may hail with 
admiration the spirit of the other; and this mutual respect is grounded in the fact 
that each recognizes in his opponent a loyalty like that which he strives himself to 
display. Such a feeling has emerged in many different ages, but one of its most 
familiar expressions is to be found in the story of the Third Crusade; for the char- 
acters of Saladin and Richard came to typify the fact that true nobility implies not 
only personal courage but a generous recognition of its presence in the enemy. Thus 
there is here at least an approach to the universal application of the standards of 
patriotic endeavor. 

The case becomes clearer when we consider more peaceful but not less essential 
forms of the love of country. Of these forms the most direct is the love of the land 
itself in all its features. In its highest degree this love is hardly possible to even 
the most appreciative of passing strangers, for it depends on the steady devotion of 
one who knows his country, not in the garb of one season alone, but in the whole 
range of moods which come with the varicd circle of the year. But while this is the 
prerogative of those alone who dwell in the land, they are not thereby disqualified from 
the appreciation of other countries. Rather the love of their own prepares them to 
enter in a measure into the similar love felt by other peoples. 

So it is also in regard to national achievement in literature or art, or in any of the 
other great departments of human activity. Every man has a unique opportunity of 
understanding the attainment of his fellow-countrymen in its inner spirit and meaning; 
yet his appreciation of what they have done may and ought to prove not a hindrance 
but a help towards understanding the parallel yet diverse achievements of others. It has 
indeed been said that the conflict of ideals of culture is one main cause of the rivalry of 
nations; but if there be some truth in this, it can be but a limited truth. For it is not 
the diligent student of his own country’s culture who is most ready to decry that of 
other countries: it is rather the Philistine, whose mind has been disciplined neither 
by the study of his own inheritance nor by the effort to appreciate that of others. 

Once more, that high form of patriotism which is rooted in love for the great names 
of the past may best be learned at home. There is a continuity of national tradition, 
which enables the work of those who have moulded this tradition to be understood and 
revered by those of their successors who worthily enter into it, as it can hardly be by 
strangers. At least there is an added intimacy which belongs to a compatriot alone. 
Few men have spoken to Europe as Luther spoke; yet his most learned and most ardent 
student outside the German race must feel that there is something which he can never 
attain in the tone in which an unlearned fellow-countryman speaks of “unser Doktor 
Martin Luther.”” But while this is so, it is not less true that there is nothing exclusive in 
revercnece for the great dead, but that he who seeks first to understand the great 
names of his own nation will in so doing fit himself to appreciate the master- 
spirits of other eountries as well. Each nation has a unique capacity, as well as duty, 
of honoring its own great men; but, in proportion as its members show themselves 
able to do so rightly, they will also become able to enter into the great common 
neritage of mankind. 

This gift of loyalty to national ideals which is the deepest spring of racial endurance 
is more elusive and impalpable than we often realize, and it may be strongest where 
it is least tangible. Of its power the persistence of the Jewish race gives the most 
remarkable proof. Cut off from all the outward supports of patriotism, their last 
great military leader slain two thousand years ago, their country to the vast majority 
only a far-off memory and a dream, dispersed among many peoples and forced to 
use many different tongues,—they are yet united by the indestructible bond of a 
common tradition and a common belief in the divine vocation of their race; and thus 
they have been able to resist the shattering impact of centuries of dispersion and 
persecution and to wield at the end of it all a mighty influence on the thought and 
action of the world. Nor could they have accomplished what they have for man- 
kind as a whole, had their racial tenacity and coherence not been proof against this 
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repeated persecution and dispersion. Only by maintaining their individuality have they 
been able to contribute an element of unique value to human progress. ‘And, if our 
argument has not led us wholly astray, this represents the ideal not for one people 
alone, but for all. So far from contradicting the Christian principle, it is in full 
accord with it, that the different nations should lay aside, not their identity, but only 
their exclusiveness and intolerance, and by proving faithful to their several destinies 
should forward the wider destiny of the world. 

This thought received one of its noblest as well as earliest expressions in the 
vision which came to a Jewish prophet twenty-six centuries ago, of the place which 
his people should take in history. The words of his vision will fitly conclude this 
paper, for they express in the terms of that distant age, the ideal which I have tried 
to indicate, of a state of society in which the nations shall form a unity, not reached 
through material subjection to an external empire, nor through the abdication by any 
of its own destiny, but through the desire to bring each its own powers and gifts 
freely and willingly to the spiritual intercourse of a harmonious world: 

“In that day shall there be a highway out of Egypt, to Assyria, and the Assyrian 
shall come into Egypt, and the Egyptian into Assyria; and the Egyptians shall worship 
with the Assyrians. In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt and with 
Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth; for that the Lord of hosts hath blessed 
them, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and 
Israel mine inheritance” (Isaiah xix. 23-25). 


WAR AND RELIGION 


Fisher, Donald W. ‘War and the Christian religion.” Int Jour of Ethics 28:107-8, 
Oct. 1917. 


But peace, not war, would characterize the world projected in the Christian ideal. 
This peace would be of a particular kind. It would differ greatly from the usual dream of 
rationalist pacifism. It would be reached, not by suppressing spirit, but by making it 
more spiritual; not by rooting up will, but by converting it into good will; not by 
eliminating national loyalty, but by placing beside it a wider and perhaps some- 
what different loyalty. It would be reached, not by turning spirit into sense or com- 
mon sense reason, but by establishing in spirit a greater degree of universality and 
unity. A Christian kind of peace would be the peace of men who love God, and love 
their neighbors as themselves. It would obtain in international relations; but that would 
be perhaps the least of what it would do. It would obtain also within nations and in 
individual men. The principle of such peace would be spiritual rather than material 
or political ; it would be a world church rather than a world state. In the world marked 
out by the ideal meaning of Christianity peace would be founded on the union (though 
not the identity) of all men in a spiritual and divine community, a community which, 
just because divine and above nature, might be above nations without being subversive 
of the real values of nationality. 

Peace of this kind, peace of the kind defined by the ideal essence of the Christian 
religion, has never been completely realized. It may be doubted if there exists in the 
world any very sincere or single-minded desire to see it realized. Yet peace of this 
kind is the only peace which the world would find sufferable, the only peace in which 
the human spirit could escape extinction; and it is the only peace which the world 
would find lastingly possible. 


Bolton, D. J. “The fulfilment of the law.” Int Jour of Ethics 27 2212, Jan. 1917. 


The disciple of this newer Christianity—reached, that is, through no wholesale 
acceptance of Gospel teaching—will need in a supreme degree faith, courage, and 
intellect. Faith in humanity, in man, however debased, as holding some spark of 
the Divine; courage to appeal to this at whatever personal cost; and above all intellect 
and imagination to picce together the myriad facts of life and experience into a 
constructive and intelligible belief, so strong that no gusts of passion or blind emotion 
will have power to sweep it away. 
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Allen, Stephen H. ‘The moral responsibility for wars.” Int Jour of Ethics 26:77-8, Oct. 
1915. 


The peaceful teachings of the Christian religion are taken to heart only in times 
of peace. The nations professing Christianity have fought each other as much, killed 
and robbed each other as much since the time of Mohammed as Mohammedans have 
fought, killed, and robbed each other. Mohammed taught the propagation of the word 
by the sword while Christ taught his followers to love their enemies and return good 
for evil, yet Christians have attacked Mohammedans as frequently as Mohammedans have 
attacked Christians. The peaceful principles of Gautama appear to have been better 
adapted to the dispositions of his followers in eastern and southern Asia and taken 
more to heart by them than the teachings of Christ by the fierce Europeans. 

In generalizing the lessons of history, we are forced to the conclusion that the 
effects of religious teachings and priestly ministrations are largely dependent on the 
character, stage of civilization and environment of the people taught, and that nominal 
conversion to any doctrine or belief does not necessarily change the feelings, impulses or 
actions of a people. It must be confessed, that the essential principles of Christianity 
concerning the relations of men to each other are right now wholly ignored by the most 
powerful nations of Europe. We still live in an age of brute force, an age in which 
teachers in some of the great schools deny the authority of God’s moral law, but it is 
an age in which not merely a few but great numbers see clearly the wickedness of war 
and of its advocates. This might also be said of some of those living in any age. 
The distinct progress that is apparent is in the widespread and persistent demand that 
the organized forces of governments shall be so reconstructed that wars between nations 
shall be prevented as each nation prevents its citizens from warring with each other. 


Diggle, J. W. “The ethics of war.” Hibbert Jour 13:28, Oct. 1914. 


The horrors of war are now sometimes obscured by the heroism of warriors; 
and the soldier’s profession is, in some of its aspects, attractive. It is a splendid 
illustration of the value and glory of vicarious suffering—that mystery of all mysteries 
which reached its redemptive climax in the Cross of Christ. But we know that 
although God highly exalted the crucified Christ to be a Prince and Saviour, yet the 
hands that slew Him were wicked hands. So likewise the heroism of warriors does 
not take away the wickedness of war, nor the vicarious sacrifice of the soldier make 
the trade in war less anti-Christian. That good at times accompanies evil, or even 
springs from it, is no evidence that evil is good; albeit it is an evidence that, amid 
all evils, God is God, that evil is being slowly brought into submission to His will, and 
shall finally be vanquished and put under His feet. 


Marchant, James. ‘Helping civilisation.’”” Hibbert Jour 22:466-7, April 1924. 


The war we have fought and won has demonstrated the truth of Dr. Wallace’s 
message—our knowledge has outstripped our wisdom and our morals. This does not 
mean that we should know less, or stop our scientific investigations, but it does mean 
that, if we are to be saved ourselves and to help to redeem the world, we have to 
correct our false standard of values and to promote a moral revival throughout our 
lands. For the foundations of faiths and creeds are shaken, and the mind of youth 
is confused, as the moral restraints and codes of conduct which kept his fathers in 
leach are being discarded, and a tlood of vague and mixed views and sentiments from 
East and West burst upon him. The civic virtues upon which society, to endure, must 
be based, cannot develop in the soil of enlightened selfishness. The beauty of self- 
sacrifice and the glory of self-surrender are inspired and maintained by religion. 
And it is the imperative duty of religion to provide the stable foundation for the moral 
life. It can supply the highest motives and ideals and, above all, the power to 
transform our lives and make them more divine. 

The movement which I represent is concerned with the spiritual as well as with 
physical and moral regeneration. We emphasise that supreme requirement—the renewal 
of the spirit of man. To encompass that we fought the Great War. ‘And political no 
less than religious leaders are preaching the Gospel, that to serve the world we maust 
renew the right spirit within us. The permanent peace of the world finally depends 
upon that rebirth, When that takes place we shall turn our spears into pruning- 
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hooks. In natural evolution many believe. In spiritual evolution we must all believe. 
To doubt it is to make the universe a meaningless struggle for a fleeting existence: 
it is to rob the human race of its noblest ideals and hopes. And for those of us who 
accept the religion of Jesus Christ, who regenerates the souls of men, the sublime 
words, that when we shall see Him we shall be like Him, take on an even fuller meaning 
in the light of the truths of physical and moral inheritance: and His religion which 
transforms the world and will yet transform it is seen to include the transformation of 
the material and the social environment no less than the spiritual: for the Divine 
Spirit which is within us shall manifest itself in the kingdoms of the world as these 
become, as they surely will, since God reigns, the Kingdom of our God. 


Petre, M. D. “Christianity and war.” Edinburgh R 222:308, 311, Oct. 1915. 


Christianity is not a finished product; it is a life of tendency and aspiration. 
That character of other-worldliness in its message, that insistence on an approaching 
kingdom in which its ideals can be realised, are just the elements that fit it to the 
discontent and strivings of human life. 

Christian laws were shaped in expectation of a more perfect social condition; that 
condition was not attained, and men were left with broken ideals that only served 
to make them discontented with their previous condition. 

Tolstoi summons them to a fresh beginning, in which the artificialities of Church 
and State organisation will be cast aside, and man will develop his native powers 
of goodness and love. M. Loisy has a keener sense of facts, and it is another religious 
future that he foresees and describes, in pages of touching eloquence which should be 
read in the original to be fully appreciated: 

“Each one will have realised that his country is his mother, in the truest sense 
of the word. It is his human house. It may be well to discourse of the brother- 
hood of mankind, but we can only serve the universal republic by first serving our 
own, honouring it, and devoting ourselves to it. And to love our country we must 
understand it, and not do it the wrong of adopting a narrow, selfish, and savage 
nationalism. . . . What gives France a place apart in the midst of other peoples 
is that she has first stammercd the new Gospel of truth, of liberty, of justice, of 
fraternity. . . . Beeause our ideal is less abstract, less metaphysical, less transcendent 
than that of the ancient mystics, it is far from being less efficacious.” 


This is another kind of crusade than that of the Middle Ages; it is a crusade 
within the Church, of its spiritual against its earthly elements, and the courage it 
demands is not that which is needed to kiil our enemies, but that which is needed 
to live for our friends. It is not by conquering but by serving the world that the 
Church can fulfil her mission towards it. 

We have made a severance between religion and life, a severance for which the 
Churehes are largely accountable. That division has to be healed, and the remedy 
lies in perfect honesty on both sides. With wilful blindness, the Churches have denied 
the intellectual probkms they could not solve, have evaded the moral difficulties to 
which they had no answer. Thus the Christian conscience has been falsified, and 
men have forced their faith into accordance with their knowledge, or their knowledge 
into accordance with their faith. There is but one way of salvation, and that is 
the way of perfect truth. Step by step we can bring our human aims and needs 
into accordance with our spiritual ideals, but only in so far as we recognise a con- 
tradiction where we find it, and accept those passing discords which go to the making 
of an eternal harmony. 


Frodsham, George H. “The effects of the war upon non-Christian peoples.”” Nineteenth 
Cen 77:160, 161, 165, 166, Jan. 1915. 


A furious indictment of Christianity, or rather of American civilisation visualised 
as Christian, has recently been made in the Forum by a Muslim gentleman called Achmed 
Abdullah. The article is entitled “Seen through Mohammedan Spectacles.” The argu- 
ment runs thus: “If you wish to conquer with the right of fire, and the might of 
sword, go ahead and do so, or at least say so. It would be a motive that we Muslim, 


being warriors, could understand and appreciate. But do not clothe your greed for riches 
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and dominion in the hypocritical nasal sing-songe of a heaven-decreed Mission to enlighten 
the poor native, a Pharisee call of duty to spread the word of your Saviour, your lying 
intention to uplift the ignorant pagan. . . . You are deaf to the voice of reason 
and fairness, and so you must be taught with the whirling swish of the sword when 
it is red.” 


Count Okuma, the Premier of Japan, in a dignified statement in the Japan Maga- 
zine, reiterates with moving conviction the Japanese outlook upon the moral issues at 
stake. He says: “It will be our one ambition at this time to show the West, what it is 
slow to believe, that we can work harmoniously with great Occidental powers to support 
and protect the highest ideals of civilisation even to the extent of dying for them. Net 
only in the Far East, but anywhere else that may be necessary, Japan is ready to lay 
down her life for the principles that the foremost nations will die for. It is to be in line 
with these nations that she is at this time opposing and fighting what she believes 
to be opposed to these principles. Japan’s relation to the present conflict is as a 
defender of the things that make for higher civilisation and a more permanent peace.” 


The Presidential Mandate on the Cardinal Virtues, issued on the 20th of September 
1912, is an example in point. The Mandate is recorded in the Official Year Book of the 
Chinese Government for 1913. The text concludes thus: “Good principles and morality 
are the same all the world over. The change of a Governmental system should certainly 
not be taken as a warrant to depart from the well-established ethical principles of 
morality. Nowadays, agitated by the great political changes made in our country, 
many seekers of foreign ideas, who have failed to grasp the real spirit of Western 
sciences and who have simply been impressed by its material progress, begin to deprecate 
the great moral principles of our nation which have been handed down for hundreds 
of generations. I am well convinced of the fact that no nation can be called civilised 
without making the eight great virtues as the basis of its government. I, the Presi- 
dent, firmly maintain that the great danger of today is not in the material weakness 
of our nation, but in the condition of the human heart. If every person has his 
heart turned towards good, the country will be set on a firm foundation.” 


Mr. Uchimura, a well-known educationalist, writing in the English column of the 
Yorodsu, asks this question: ‘“‘What is the Western civilisation after all? They say it 
is Christian. But is it? Is it civilisation based upon the Crucified One? Certainly 
it is not. It is a civilisation based upon the crucifying one. . . . The present con- 
flagration of Europe is the veriest evidence . . that theirs is a sham civilisation 
beautiful upon the surface but within dead vacuity.” 

The conclusion Mr. Uchimura reaches is that this War will “leave the world 
clearer for better and more beautiful things,” and that the “European heathen’ may 
realise in happy case more clearly than he does now the things that belong to peace. 


Wreford, Reynell J. R. G. “Propaganda, evil and good.” Nineteenth Cen 93:524, April 
1923. 


Propaganda is a great and never-ceasing force, operating not upon material things, 
but upon the malleable minds of men. Just as evil communications corrupt good manners, 
so does evil propaganda corrupt good citizens. Evil propaganda is that which, being 
interested, strives to appear disinterested; which influences, pretending merely to in- 
form; which stultifies, claiming to educate; which is not overt, but accomplishes fell 
work secretly, as a thief. And indeed it is a thief, for it steals away our judgment 
and so confounds our conscience. And if we be conscienceless, what then are we? 
We are of no account, for conscience is of the soul. Can we right wrongs, if, being 
conscienceless, right and wrong are indistinguishable to us? Can we claim to be 
fashioned “in the image of God’? Yes, in the image, but not of the spirit, and without 
the spirit the image is an hypocrisy and an aggravation. So let us guard our con- 
sciences; let us beware of evil propaganda, the modern intellectual poison, which can 
kill with greater certainty greater numbers then ever could the poison of the Borgias. 
Let us analyse it, learn to detect its manifestations, and avoid it fastidiously, lest 
it destroy us. Then we may know the peace that is born of a quiet conscience, and 
proceed steadfastly to the creation of a new and better world. 
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Wyatt, Harold F. “The race: death or life?’ Nineteenth Cen 88:858-69, Nov. 1920. 


In a previous article, thus entitled, I sought to show, on the one hand, the giant 
power with which the progress of physical science might at any moment arm the 
inhabitants of the earth, and, on the other hand, the threat to their very existence 
involved in this prospect. I pointed out that the discovery of the secrets of atomic 
energy might suddenly equip the forces of evil with the means of bringing death 
and destruction upon human life and human civilisation, so that, unless the moral 
nature of man could overtake his scientific development, universal ruin appeared to 
be the goal towards which the nations and the peoples, the parliaments and the 
politicians, were all alike swiftly hurrying. 

This is “The Race.” It is such a contest as the human arena never saw before, 
unless in some lost Atlantis, severed by aeons from historic time, like experience had 
been attained. The competitors are but two: the soul of man, upward-striving but 
animal-tied, and the giant non-moral foree, science. If the second advance faster than 
the first, then the magic which might have made the earth almost a paradise will 
convert it first into a hell and later perhaps into a wilderness. Either mankind 
will be consigned once more to a state of savagery, whence the long and toilsome labour 
of asecnt must be recommenced, or, not inconceivably, our kind may perish off the 
face of the globe, possibly to be replaced after millions or tens of millions of years 
of evolution, by some other species of living entity, bird or beast or even insect, in 
which the process of the ages has developed a thinking brain. 

What is certain is that we are getting near to the gates of choice. So far as 
mortal reason can foresee the future, the time cannot be far distant when physical 
discovery will either bring utter ruin upon the world through war—war external and 
war internal, war of nations and war of classes—or else it will enable mankind to equip 
themselves with an abundance of material resources which will solve all or nearly 
all the material problems of our present existence, which will bridge the chasm between 
rich and poor, and make future life upon this planet a thing incomparably superior 
in ease and comfort and the joys of being to any previously known experience of 
the dwellers on the earth. 

It may well be deemed a circumstance worthy to be marked that the schcme of 
the universe, as its working is thus witnessed here, is so arranged that unless the 
moral advance coincide with the material, this last can never be realised but must for 
ever turn to dust and ashes in the mouth of man. And this issue must remain the same, 
even though war itself were banished from the globe. For this certainty may well 
be considered by those who disbelieve in moral goverance by a higher Power: that the 
laws of morality coincide with the laws of health. There is therefore a double check 
upon collective humanity. That of war, and that of obedience to the moral mandate. 
In the biblical legend we are told of but one angel who prohibited re-entry into the 
Garden of Eden. But in our time we can see two, each armed with a flaming sword 
turning every way, who bar the path of Adam’s children into the paradise offered 
by science. 

For let us conceive for a moment (and at this period few wilder assumptions could 
be made) that war and the possibility of war had actually ceased. Next let us imagine 
that the methods of using the energy of the atom and the energy of sunlight were 
ascertained and applied. Let us also suppose that synthetic chemistry had achieved 
such progress as to have triumphed over every difficulty of food supply and to have 
reached a point at which to convert a handful of earth into agreeable nutriment were 
as easy as, now, to cook meat. Then all, and far more than all, that the socialist 
dreamer offers to his dupe would have been attained. Every adult man and woman in 
the world might then have the equivalent in material possession of a thousand 
pounds, or perhaps even of ten thousand pounds, a year. But assume likewise that 
the moral progress had not synchronised with the scientific, that the heart, the soul, 
the character of men and women were no better than they are now. 

What then would be the result? It is written plainly in the history of all times 
and all peoples. It would be the decay of the body and the decay of the mind. Least 
of all could this sequel be denied by the propagandist of socialism, the tub-thumper of 
the street corner. He and his like have been engaged by the thousand for thirty or 
forty years past in endless denunciation of “the rich,” whom incessantly they have held 
up to public execration as blood-sucking monsters debauched by the wealth that is 
theirs. But the rich after all share human nature with the poor. If wealth and ease 
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tend to corrupt the one, why, in the name of sense and reason, should they be expected 
not to corrupt the other? As a matter of fact, wealth divorced from what was meant 
by virtus, that word which we inadequately translate by ‘“‘virtue,’”’ has in all known 
eases brought the fall of nations and of empires in its train. So it was (as far as 
we can read the dim records of the past) in the case of the kingdom of Persia, and 
the empire of Assyria. So again it certainly was in the case of Rome, though when 
we examine the instance of Greece, we are apt to conclude that democracy rather 
riches played the larger part in the overthrow of Athens. In modern time, the Frencn 
aristocracy of the eighteenth century supply the classic example of the horrors that 
ensue when rich men forget moral responsibility. 

But to labour this point is assuredly unnecessary, seeing that thousands of pens 
and tens of thousands of voiccs have been endorsing it for a generation past. Let 
us remember however that we are now contemplating the state of a world in which all 
are in a condition of wealth, but from which the stern chastisement of war has been 
withdrawn. War is a rough remcdy for the ills that follow luxury and idleness, yet a 
remedy of a sort it is, even though it may be found sometimes a medicine worse than 
the disease. But when that mighty threat is removed, when the huge effort and the 
enduring discipline which preparation for war entail shall be no longer necessary, 
then the processes of corruption will manifestly be speedier and more deadly than 
ever before, unless—unless—the breath of spiritual life can kindle the souls of men 
to nobler being. 

Thus then, as a matter of mere earthly necessity, as a need that reason suggests for 
the safeguarding of the future, we are thrown back on the consideration of those 
twin problems which lie at the root of all religions, those problems with which man- 
kind has been wrestling ever since it has been conscious, even from the dawn of 
thought until the present time. 

Does God exist? 

Does man live again? 

In two essays published in this Review three years ago, the present writer sought 
to give a reasoned answer to these sempiternal queries, and to render that reply, wholly 
apart from all creeds and from all asserted spiritualistice phenomena, solely in the 
light which modern knowledge of the universe supplicd. Since it is proposed here 
again to approach this tremendous theme, perhaps some brief restatement of his 
former argument may be permitted. 

The attributes which the great religions of the world and nearly all thinking men 
who believe in His existence assign to the Almighty are four in number. They are 
unity, infinite energy, infinite mind, and infinite righteousness. 

Now, so far as anything whatever can be held proven by the brains of mortals, 
the first two of these attributes are proven facts. Within the physical sphere cognizable 
by our reason, energy is one and energy is infinite. If modern science and modern 
knowledge have reached any conclusion at all, they have reached that conclusion. On 
this doctrine that science and that knowledge are based. The physical universe is one. 
Duality can be predicated, if predicated at all, only of the moral sphere, in regard to 
the co-existence of evil and of good. 

But this infinite unal energy must either possess infinite mind or else be mindless, 
since we cannot imagine or conceive that any mind less than infinite could produce 
and sustain the wonders of the cosmos. If, however, we accept this proposition and 
then proceed to deny to infinite unal energy any mind at all, we refute by that denial 
our own admission. For we then say in effect not only that a mind less than infinite 
has produced and is continuing the limitless marvels of which the last few generations 
of men have become increasingly aware, but that the infinite unal energy has needed 
and needs no mind whatever for the task performed. The sole alternative which he 
who ventures on such denial can set forth is necessity (thus enthroned in place of 
God). Things have happened as they do happen because they were so compelled. 
But, when we ask the cause of this compulsion, the only possible answer is chance. 
It has chanced (according to this theory—the theory of the materialist) that an entirely 
mindless energy has come into being, or from all eternity has continued in being, and 
has co-ordinated itself, always by pure chance, into a mighty unity of sustained 
exertion. By chance it has created the starry heavens of which the earth and the 
solar system form an insignificant part. By chance, never ceasing, it has framed ions 
and electrons, the components of the atom, out of itself, or perhaps out of othrr 
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intermediary units as yet unknown to us. By chance it has gathered the atoms into 
molecules, into worlds, into an universe exhibiting every seeming token of design. 
By chance, again, it has evoked from matter, thus constituted out of itself by itself, 
life, and, in a majestic sequence, consciousness, and mind, and the thought of God. 

Here at last we might pause for a moment to express our wonder at the miracles 
which this mindless energy, swayed only by blind chance, can achieve. Mindless itself, 
it can call forth mind out of nothingness—-and it has. Itself, senseless as a clod of 
earth, it has created Shakespeare, and Dante, and Kant, and Newton. If a thousand 
persons were to toss a thousand unweighted sixpences, at random, a thousand times 
in the air, the chances against their all coming down as often on the same side would 
be many million billion to one. But that improbability is as nothing, it is almost like 
certainty, when compared with the theory that throughout space and time chance 
has produced, and is continually producing, the gigantic unity, the immense whole, the 
infinite ordered processes, of which human thought is now cognizant. 

But, failing chance, mind alone remains as the cause of the direction of unal 
energy. From this alternative escape is impossible. Either we must worship blind 
chance, while strenuously repudiating our own reason which convicts us of unutterable 
folly, or else that same reason drives us to acknowlkdge the reign of mind. But, if this 
be so, then is established the third attribute of God. Unity, infinite energy, and 
infinite mind are seen as certainties arising not from religious belief but from the 
unavoidable conclusions of our own intellect. 

What however would be the position of human beings, were their conception of 
the Almighty forced to stop short of the attribution to Him of infinite righteousness? 
Clinging to our tiny planet in the midst of immensity, as mariners, drowning in the 
ocean, hold to a plank, the sport of forces extending backwards through eternity, 
with a physical existence which is by comparison with cosmic processes as a momentary 
flash compared with the duration of the earth, there is no image, no metaphor, no 
figure of speech, adequate to express the unutterable hopelessness attaching to the 
human race in presence of an infinite God in whom righteousness did not inhere. 

Yet however complete this hopelessness, however dire the concomitant misery, in- 
creasing with increasing consciousness as the generations pass along, manifestly we 
cannot find in these results the proof we seek. While the waves of evil, visibly pro- 
eceding from the heart of man, (though from what ultimate source we cannot tell), 
sweep across the world, and while at times in human history, very certainly in our 
own, the most frightful wretchedness afflicts numbers of the dwellers upon wide 
areas of our globe, how can we be sure that righteousness, with all its mighty im- 
plications, is in very fact the prevailing characteristic of the power behind phenomena, 
that is, of the infinite unal encrgy exerted by the infinite mind? 

Here we seem to be approaching the dark frontiers of the problem of the origin 
of evil. Into that mystery—the enigma of the reconciliation of the idea of omnipotent 
righteousness with the existence of what is vile—we cannot pierce, because the solution 
is beyond our mortal grasp. But that which we need to see, in order to render possible 
our belief in the righteousness of God, is evidence of such a scheme of things as shall 
make the victory of that righteousness the issue of His governance of the universe. 
In this endeavour we are limited, unhappily, to the survey of the conditions prevailing 
on our own planet. It may seem a basis miserably inadequate indced to a contempla- 
tion so vast. What! From the character of events upon a speck in space, the humble 
satellite of a sun itself one of the most insignificant of many million similar units 
composing a single cluster of stars, are we to infer the nature of the Power, one with 
eternity, the creator and sustainer of all the phenomena of infinity? 

Manifestly, our capability of deduction is restricted by the narrow bounds of human 
experience. Manifestly, also, to imagine our comprehension complete would be grotesque. 
Nevertheless, one immense fact, revealed by modern science, gives an infinite reach 
to the significance of our existence here. That fact is the unity of the universe, As 
already said, energy is one. If, using a metaphor which in view of the portent of 
moral evil is perhaps misleading, we permit ourselves to regard energy as the hand of 
God, it is certain that, at least in the physieal processes of the cosmos, outside the 
domain of life, that hand does not falter. The same law—or, why should not we say 
at once, the same mind ?—prevails in the most distant abysses of space to which stellar 
spectroscopy extends our knowledge. That with the widening of this knowledge must 

be experienced some modification of previous conceptions was only to be expected, but 
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the basic conclusions of science remain unaltered and, we may even say, unalterable. 
Thus, no discoveries affecting our previous views of the nature of light or of gravitation 
have shaken in the least the scientific apprehension of the fundamental unity of the 
physical creation. 

But this idea of unity, once thoroughly grasped, carries us much further. For 
the whole physical creation is nothing more nor less than the expression of an infinite, 
omnipresent energy. The atoms composing our bodies and the particles composing those 
atoms, and again the ether stresses composing those particles, (if these be composed 
of ether, but in any case the particles must be composed of something,) are in truth 
nothing but modes of this energy. -And, further yet, so far as our minds can perceive 
of this same energy life itself must be another form. How can it conceivably be any- 
thing else, seeing that every manifestation of life, such as birth, growth, assimilation, 
and reproduction, are all manifestations of energy? Life as a force governing those 
manifestations may be distinct from them, but it will still be energy. For if not, 
what is it? 

If, however, the same unal energy which fashions Sirius and moulds the Pleiades 
is also the producer and evolver of life upon this planet—of life proceeding from and 
probably immanent in matter which again itself is energy—are we able to say or 
to think that the mind controlling this energy is not also one with the moral law? 
Probably none would refuse a negative answer to this query, save either he who denied 
altogether the existence of a controlling mind, or perhaps some theologian in whose 
mental processes the vast unity of the cosmos is regarded as bisected, and the power 
behind phenomena as a Being outside of and apart from a machine which He has 
contrived. But, unless we do this violence to the idea of unity and thus fly in the 
face of all the immeasurable evidence in its support which the universe presents, we 
shall be forced irresistibly to the inference that the mind whose operative energy has 
created life and matter is also the source of that sense of obligation and that impulse 
to resist the promptings of the animal nature which, however disobeyed, yet seem 
implicit in the human heart. 

This conclusion supplies at once the answer to the question whether observation of 
God’s methods on this earth can be held to afford any indication of his infinite nature. 
Because of the doctrine of unity, by reason, that is, of the fact (which the fore- 
going argument has sought to establish) that the inspiration of the moral law here 
proceeds from the same mind and the same energy which designs, creates, and con- 
stitutes the universe at large, we are enabled to deduce from our experience in this little 
world of ours some idea, however dim, of the methods of Almighty power in making 
righteousness prevail in the domain of space and time, and perhaps in realms unknown 
to us, where space and time are not. 

But, before we adventure upon this inquiry respecting His ways on earth, the 
necessity arises to remember that the purposes of creation are learnt always from the 
later, not the earlier stages of its progress, and that the evolution of man has pro- 
ceeded so brief a distance that we may well be unable at this present to understand, 
or even to perceive, processes of some of which perhaps the existence and the meaning 
may be clear to our descendants a century hence,—provided that socialism, Bolshevism, 
and war have not in the interval arrested human development. As primitive savages 
would be incompetent to comprehend the bearings of the modern civilised world, so 
probably are we in large measure unfit to gauge the working of the immense cosmic 
designs of which hitherto we have seen little more than the early beginnings. 

Thus guarding ourselves, then, from what might otherwise appear fantastic pre- 
sumption, can we see in the history of mankind any proof of the tendency of good 
to overcome evil, of the supersession of the lower by the higher, and, in a word, of 
the probable triumph of righteousness in this world? At once it is evident that at 
least the second of these needs has been already abundantly fulfilled. Even from 
the dawn of life upon this globe up to now, that which is higher in the scale of 
creation has been on the whole, and with only apparent breaks and lapses, in process 
of superseding that which is lower. From a state of fiery matter to a state in which 
physical life, as we know it, became possible in the shape of primitive cells; from that 
condition to one in which a Socrates, a Pascal, or a Florence Nightingale, appeared 
amongst men; the whole course of evolution, in spite of relatively brief periods of 
retrogression, (such as that caused for a thousand years by the subsidence of the 
Roman Empire) has been upward from a lower to a higher stage. 
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But has this advance in brain power and in knowledge been accompanied by any 
equivalent improvement on the moral and spiritual side? Dean Inge, to whom are due 
for his Outspoken Essays the thanks of all thinking Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
has seemed to say in a recent utterance that, during more than the last two thousand 
years, nu such progress is to be found. To challenge this proposition is quite unneccs- 
sary. We may be no better than the ancient Greeks in morals, just as we are 
certainly not their superiors, nor even their equals, in respect of intellectual capacity. 
But this admission would not invalidate by one jot or tittle the general statement 
that the path of mankind has led upwards and not downwards since mankind was. 
For when the half-animal palacolithic men framed their first rude flints into weapons 
or into tools, can we imagine the production amongst them of a saint any more than 
of a philosopher? But, if not, then the advance since that time has been great indeed, 
for within the last two thousand years both saints and philosophers have been produced 
repeatedly, and their appearance is not quite impossible even now. As for the period 
of years named, it is as nothing in the evolution of humanity. 

It is, however, of little consolation to the average man to be told that under the 
scheme of creation an improvement in human nature may be expected in another 
ten or twenty thousand years. That which he seeks is some assurance that now in his 
day, while his own generation flits for a moment over the face of the earth, he may 
see proof of the victory of righteousness in human affairs. That assurance cannot 
be found. Of no period so short as an ordinary human life can it be asserted that 
within it, of necessity, what is righteous must triumph over what is vile in the 
world’s concerns. To affirm that would be to falsify history. Moreover, it has been 
already pointed out that we are ourselves living in a time when the chief fruits of real 
progress, namely, the fear of God, morality, order, justice, industry, and a degree of 
individual liberty, stand in imminent peril of present destruction, along with all the 
material prosperity which these immaterial possessions have brought in their train. 
That these possessions are the real constituents of civilisation we perceive from the 
circumstance that, without them, it tends swiftly to decay. 

That mankind stands now as at the gates of night, and that its future looks 
blacker than it has since the fifth century of our era, are facts which stare us in the 
face. But this very distress carries in its depths a message of hope, in that it is an 
assurance that evil brings disaster and hence that in the long run good only can 
survive. In our time we have witnessed the greatest outburst of deliberate wickedness 
in recorded annals. That it has surpassed in cruelty or in deliberate criminality any 
known instances cannot indeed be alleged. But between the terrors of other days and 
those which this generation has beheld, there is this difference—that there exists now a 
civilised world-conscience, not, formerly, to be found. In that very development, clearly 
there is foothold for him who seeks a sign that righteousness still reigns in the 
heavens, and tends, even though baffled often, and temporarily repulsed, to reign 
also on earth. Yet though we believe in this development, and though we see this 
tendency, we can find, as already indicated, no certainty that righteousness shall triumph 
indeed in the Titanic struggle between universal opposites of which one phase is 
being worked out as at this time on this planet. This only is sure—that unless such 
triumph be secured, that is, unless that which makes for good becomes on the whole 
predominant in this world over that which makes for evil, our present civilisation will 
swept, amidst seas of blood, into the same dust of failure and oblivion covering 
forgotten empires and vanished races of men. 

In this fact, then, to which all history is the testimony, we find the proof we 
sought that the scheme of things is so arranged in this particular world of ours that 
either righteousness must triumph, or else the material and intellectual advance of man 
must cease. Let those who fail to see this certainty review the records of the past. 
Brief though the period of time thus presented, it yet swarms with instances of this 
great and as yet but partially apprehended truth. And when, as the realisation of 
unity compels, we burst the parochialism of our thought and seek to gauge the ways 
of the Power behind phenomena in the countless myriads of other inhabited worlds 
which we cannot but believe to be strewn through space and, as it were, begotten by 
time, we are forced irresistibly to the conclusion that, however great the mystery of 
evil, there is clear certitude and full assurance that it can never dominate the universe 
of God. 

Yet these considerations, linked as they are with aeons and events transcending 
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mortal conception, afford no obvious personal consolation, we must again admit, to 
the momentary individual whose lot is cast in a day when to all appearances a great 
era of civilisation is about to close in scenes of horror. But if justice reign in the 
universe, if we can plainly trace its workings even here on earth, if, hence, we 
acknowledge, as in truth we must, that to the Being in whom are found unity and 
infinite energy and infinite mind, infinite righteousness also attaches—what is the 
deduction naturally following from these premises? Does this Righteousness govern 
the destiny of mankind, but not that of the units composing it? Are we to conclude 
that Justice, divine, inexorable, bends the generations to its will, but leaves to a 
blind and capricious fate their indivdual components? 

If so, great indeed is the contrast between the working of the universal system in 
the mass, and its dealing with the individual. In the one case—justice. In the other— 
abandonment. For the mass (that is, in the arena whose effects are accomplished 
through the passage of ages and of thousands of years)—the bestowal of punishment, 
or of advancement, proportionate to what has been earned, the gradual but inevitable 
supersession of that which is vile, and, by the operation of this law, an iron curb 
on the earthly destinies of man. But for the individual—nothing. For ‘Rachel 
weeping for her children,” or, alas, for herself, as in France, as in Belgium, as, 
even now, in great areas of Europe, we see no earthly comfort and no earthly hope. 
Alike for the mourning woman and for the helpless child, for all the objects of 
human compassion, for the desolate and for the oppressed, that mighty justice of 
the universe which reigns, crowned, over the centuries, has (according to this theory) 
no help and no concern. Only Death comes with healing. Only Death gathers the 
sufferers under his wings. 

It is an impossible supposition. Out of this contrast, out of this terrible incom- 
patibility, arises instantly a new assurance. As a flower springs from corruption, so 
from this pit where earthly hope is extinguished, another hope is born. For there is 
no way of reconciling the vast disparity between the methods of the universe, as 
exhibited in long tracts of time, and those methods as displayed in the passing lives of 
men and women, save that of belief in immortality. It is in man’s survival of the 
grave that we find the vindication of justice. 

But if once this step forward be made, if once we bring our minds to contemplate 
the continuance of man’s life after death as the natural sequel to his life here, then 
instantly the obscure becomes clear and what otherwise seems callous cruelty is trans- 
lated into the perfectness of divine order. When we have reached this point, we shall do 
well to break for the moment from the appearances surrounding us and to attempt 
to realise what in actual physical fact we are. Here it is that modern science lifts a 
veil long held over the eyes of men and enables them, if they have but the requisite 
vision, to see a miracle transcending all analogy. For what we are, materially, is 
nothing. Matter is composed of atoms, atoms of ions and electrons, and these again 
of some medium which, called by whatever name, is capable of transmitting impulses 
through it. And this medium itself—of what components is it framed? We know 
not. For at this boundary, as yet, our knowledge stays. But this we know, that 
whatever further media may be discovered, the true substratum, the only ultima‘e 
physical reality is (as already stated) energy alone. And what is this energy? Man 
cannot say. We can define it only as Will, Will in operation, Will with power to 
effect. This is all, in very truth, of which are framed the starry heavens and the 
“solid” earth. This is the only substance of our bodies, as of suns, and nebulae and 
planets and moons. Who but an insensate fool would deny to this Will the ability to 
create life other than ours? Who but such an one would dare to set limits to the 
Infinite? 

When to this momentary vision of reality, we add an endeavour to conceive of time 
as it is in relation to ourselves, we deepen immeasurably the impression at once 
of our own ineffable physical insignificance and of the tremendous mystery in which 
we are set. Our ideas of time are for the most part derived from alternations of the 
day and night, of the months, and of the seasons. These merely terrestrial or local 
phenomena divide our experiences here into, as it were, tittle departments and, along 
with the changes in ourselves and in those around us, childhood and youth and age, 
give a sensation of Jength to the period of our Liliputian lives. But as life prolonged 
for a century is to the past duration of the earth but as one perhaps to ten million, 
so is that duration in comparison with the processes of the universe. In grim 
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scientific fact, man’s physical existence is a momentary manifestation of energy, 
accompanied by a momentary flash of consciousness, flung out of the unknown and the 
impalpable, and then swallowed up in these again. 

Considered philosophically, that is in relation to actuality, not human beings only, 
but the entire cosmos in which they find themselves placed, are miracles utterly sur- 
passing human understanding. We hear people talk with derision of the alleged 
appearance of “ghosts,” but—as Carlyle long ago pointed out—we ourselves are 
ghosts, forms of no real substance planted in a universe physically like to ourselves. 

Bearing these facts in view (which are usually ignored) is there any conccivable 
reason for disbelieving in the physical possibility of life after death, when arguments 
of immense weight, derived from such considerations as have been urged thus im- 
perfectly here, drive us with impelling force to the conviction that such life must exist? 
That there was such reason once we need not deny, and its former presence was a 
bar to belief which religious faith was required to overcome. For, pace the spiritualists 
and the theosophists, we neither see nor hear the dead, and in that circumstance, and 
in the apparent impossibility of imagining immaterial being, the difficulty lay. But 
by the mere progress of modern science that difficulty is now wholly removed. For we 
know now that we are ourselves immaterial and it would be ludicrous to dispute that 
the cosmic energy which constitutes us may just as easily constitute other living beings 
on planes of life different from ours, and invisible to us only because the vibrations 
appropriate to those planes are beyond the gamut of our perception. In a striking 
work La Mort et son Mystére, M. Camille Flammarion has recently set forth some of 
the grounds on which most thinking persons now base a belief in the existence of a 
subliminal ego in man other than his visible body. This modern conception differs 
wholly from the old idea of spirit unconnected with physical reality. It may well 
be that this secondary physical body, moulded by our thoughts and deeds during life, 
may pass at the dissolution of our outward frame into a physical world of other 
vibrations than prevail in this, and, probably, of four dimensions. 

We have reached, or we are reaching, a moment at which man’s belicf in the two 
essential factors of all religions, namely, God, and a future life, becomes independent 
of all erceds and all revelation. If the black night of Bolshevism be not about to 
enshroud us, if civilisation overleap its present peril, then, as education spreads, this 
knowledge, this intellectual recognition, will become the fundamental doctrine of uni- 
versal science. 

Yet let us not forget that this intellectual recognition of the Supreme who reigns 
in eternity is not, by itself, in the true sense, knowledge of God, since He can be really 
known only by the imitation of the Divine and the apprehension of the spirit. 


CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONALISM 


Hodgkin, Henry Theodore. “Christian internationalism.” Hibbert Jour 15:140-9, Oct. 
1916. 

The politicians and statesmcn recognise that a plan for peace will not suffice unless 
it is accompanied by a change of heart. There is need today of men and women who 
will prepare for that change, who will state the fundamental issues in such a way that 
men’s consciences will be aroused, who will help to create the atmosphere, moral and 
mental, without which the better policies will assuredly come to nothing. No doubt 
this better state of mind is being created, in many cases, by the actual experience of 
war. Many are coming back from the front determined to find a more sensible and a 
more Christian way for the settlement of international disputes. The deep sorrow 
of unnumbered homes is bringing to birth a resentment against the whole method of 
war that must help towards the accomplishment of our constructive tasks when th« 
war is over. But there are other tendencies which cannot be overlooked. Those whose 
dearest have fallen bravely fighting on the battlefield are apt to cover war with a 
halo of glory that handicaps the would-be reformer. The making of vast quantitics 
of munitions is fixing on all countries, and not least on some of the neutral ones, a 
vested interest in war which cannot fail to exercise a far-reaching influence when 
peace is re-established. Psychic forces are liberated by the outburst of passion ex- 
pressing itself in so barbarous a way; these forces are affecting all peoples, and 
stimulating, even now, the demand for preparedness. A decisive victory to either side 
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is likely to put apparently overwhelming arguments into the hands of the military 
party on the other side, and therefore to speed up the military preparations all round. 
The friends of peace will be greatly misled if they underestimate these forces. A 
consideration of their strength serves to confirm the conviction that we need to base 
our new policies upon ultimate principles, and to call forth for their accomplishment 
more compelling motives. The deepest springs of life must be drawn upon, and in 
order to do this we need to make our appeal to the religious instinct. Nothing 
short of this will carry us forward to a righteous and enduring peace—a state of 
society in which the common good shall triumph over all lesser interests. It is this 
conviction that lies behind the title, “Christian Internationalism.”’ 

What, then, are the foundations on which alone we can hope to build a human 
society (world-state, league of nations, or whatever form it may take) which shall 
be stable and free, giving full play for the individual, and yet not subject to sudden 
submergence through the caprice of the individual? Let us state constructively the ideas 
which must take shape in action if this end has to be attained, and in doing so it will 
be apparent that their establishment involves the destruction of certain other ideas 
which have been very generally accepted, and the prevalence of which has largely ac- 
counted for the present war. 

War is the breakdown of negotiations and diplomacy. That is to say, it is the 
surrender of the hope of discovering the right. This means either that our machinery 
for making this discovery is inadequate, or that there is no principle of moral order in 
the universe which can be counted upon as ultimate. We are apt to throw all the blame 
on the machinery, or on the men who have been trying to work it—or on some of 
them. As we think more deeply, however, do we not discover that the reason of their 
failure is found in a lack of faith in the moral order of the universe? If we really 
believed that a just settlement of any dispute could be arrived at, should we not see to 
it that means are provided and relied upon which were calculated to reach that settle- 
ment? Now, this involves not only a belief in the principle of moral order, but also a 
belief in the moral sense of the human race as a whole. If the human race will, 
in the last resort, choose the unjust and unfair, we have no hope for the progress 
of humanity. War will not help us, and indeed the atmosphere of war makes it 
exceptionally difficult for us to form an unprejudiced view of any point at issue. 

What we call “the sporting instinct” is an expression of this inherent love of 
justice. The British rule in India is possible today because the British raj, with all 
his overbearing manner, is known to be just. The experiment of Pennsylvania rested 
upon a belief that just dealing would be understood and appreciated by uncivilised 
Indians. Within the State we assume that justice can be administered, and that the 
right course can be discovered, even if the question at issue has to be carried from 
one court to another, through a painful series of appeals. It cannot be said, in any 
true sense, that the modern State rests on force. It rests upon the conviction, among 
other things, that right can be established by an appeal to the sense of right in the 
mass of men. The modern State would break down if that sense of right were openly 
violated by the “‘powers that be,”’ on any large scale. That there are cases in which 
the assumption does not appear to be justified does not really .invalidate the general 
conclusion. We stand for the State-idea even at times when our loyalty is strained 
by what we conceive to be a miscarriage of justice, simply because we still believe 
that, in the main,” we can rely upon the moral order and upon the instincts of the 
community in responding to it. 

The extension of this basal faith to the whole human family is a prime necessity if 
a world-state, or any similar grouping of nations, is to become a fait accompli. In time 
of war it may seem very hard to exercise this faith. The minds of belligerents—and 
even of neutrals—are inflamed with a sense of injustice done, or supposed to have been 
done, by the other side. The enemy nation is personalized as an inhuman being subject 
to no law of pity, of decency, or of justice. A mad dog, a pirate nation, and so forth, 
are terms that blind us to true moral judgments. We are carried away by their 
sweeping condemnations. Even now, however, we should seek to reconstruct on the 
sure foundations of a belief in the moral order, and in the fact that the great mass of 
mankind, in whatever nation, have instincts that will respond thereto. 

The Kingdom of God is not to be built upon a series of compromises between good 
and evil. It is to rest upon solid foundations of righteousness and love. When we pray 
to our Father, “Thy Kingdom come: Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
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we assume the possibility of the establishment of a kingdom of truth and justice in 
this world, or else we mock Him in our prayers. That assumption needs to be more 
vital and vitalizing: it needs to be translated into national policies, and into the man- 
agement of industrial concerns. The plain fact is that we do lip-service to it, but we 
do not take it with the tremendous seriousness with which we must take it if human 
life is to be delivered from the constant fear of war, with all that we now know it to 
mean. 

War, whether industrial or international, rests upon the further assumption that 
there are conflicting interests between nations and classes that can only be adjusted by 
testing the strength of the contending parties. ‘Vital interests” are said to be involved 
in the expansion of Germany or Russian. When these interests conflict, what means 
have we but war for adjusting them? The weakest must go to the wall. “The fittest” 
must survive. The superficial talk that carries over biological phraseology into all our 
life is partly responsible for this assumption. The struggle for existence presupposes 
that all cannot exist, and this is manifestly true in nature. But is it true in human 
life? Certain facts have to be borne in mind. The rate of increase in the human 
family is relatively very slow, and is found to become slower with the advance of 
“civilization.” The development of the hidden resources of this earth makes possible a 
much larger population on any given area than was the case even a century ago. 
History seems to show that, as one stock becomes more or less effete, there is need of 
the infusion of fresh blood if the progress of the race is to be maintained. There are 
still vast tracts of undeveloped and sparsely populated country on the surface of the 
globe. , 

Now, whatever the ultimate solution may be—and we are far enough from a dead- 
lock to be able to leave that plan to unfold itself—it seems clear that we have no suffi- 
cient reason for assuming that one race can only prosper in this world at the expense of 
others. Is it not possible for us to discover an adjustment between the true interests of 
all races? This can only be done if our efforts are inspired by a genuine belief in the 
family idea. The extension of the family idea from the single family unity to the smaller 
and then to the larger community has been the line of human progress. The great need 
to-day is for prophets of the larger family—the unity in which men of every race can 
find their fulfilment. On any purely superficial view of society it will not be found 
possible to discover the esential unity. Conflicting interests always appear on the sur- 
face. The casual observer sees nothing else. 

If there is any unifying principle in the universe, however, we are bound to believe 
in the possibility of discovering the deeper interests which unite men and nations. To 
surrender this idea is to sink into a practical polytheism. Indeed, we may be said to be 
perilously near doing this very thing to-day, when each nation appeals nominally to the 
same Father to aid it in the task of destroying another nation. We must summon our- 
selves to-day to a truer view of human life. We must reassert the family idea. In the 
family each individual’s success is the success of all, his failure a loss to each other. 
Where interests seem to clash we have to go back to the deeper common interest of all. 
If we may dare, after what has been said above, to borrow a biological parallel, we 
would quote Kipling’s “‘Law of the Jungle’”’: 


“For the strength of the pack is the wolf: 
The strength of the wolf is the pack.” e 


The wolf in the pack organised to resist all foes is driven to recognise the deeper inter- 
est which unites him to his brother wolf over against the lesser interest which prompts 
him to claim for himself all that he can get. So to-day we see the submergence of 
many signs of “private-mindedness” in the nations at war under the pressure of the 
national situation. 

Is there any demand upon the whole human race strong enough to unite us? Can we 
visualize any controlling interests. any great opposing force to be contended with, any 
supreme object to be won, that shall be operative to unite all nations, and permanently 
to submerge the reign of private-mindedness in each nation? Already, when this war 
came upon us, men in all nations were united in some of the greatest endeavours of 
the human intellect. Together we were seeking to read the secrets of nature, and to 
curb its mighty forces for our daily use. Together we were waging war against disease, 
so that advance in any nation became at once the property of all. Together we were 
pressing forward towards truer methods of education, toward a better social organisation, 
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towards the knitting together of the race by commercial and intellectual ties. Together 
the great nations now at war were seeking to extend the principles of Jesus Christ which 
they believed to be their most precious possession. 

To name these alone, among the many tasks that confront the united intelligence 
and moral earnestness of mankind, is to appreciate the magnitude of the common inter- 
ests of the race. Many of the best minds in all races have been realising that these 
supreme aims can only be achieved by united effort. What seems to be needed is to 
gather up all these great uniting aims into one, so that it may appeal to the imagina- 
tion and capture the best thought of the race. The uniting interests must be made 
more living and imperative than the superficial dividing ones. Now, this is precisely 
what is involved in the conception of the Kingdom of God. This idea has been far too 
limited, It has been treated purely as a theological dogma. The day has come for it 
to be brought out into the open as a great compelling ideal, to supply the motive which 
alone is adequate to draw together, in one common welding purpose, the best life of men 
and women in all races. In this conception must be included all that makes for 
the higher life of man. As the Humanists in the Renascance rediscovered the rich 
treasure-house of human knowledge, and determined to strive for a fuller human life, 
in which every side of man’s nature should find expression, so must we in this day 
unite in one the highest aspiration of all nations. The Church that stands in the way 
of such a synthesis is doomed. The Church that can lead the way shall find a mission 
beyond her wildest dreams. 

More than this is to be said. Not only are there fundamental common interests, 
towards the fulfilment of which the whole race should, and may, bend its energies, and 
in the pursuit of which unity may be discovered. If these common aims are to be 
achieved, we need one another. The severed members of the human family are not 
destined to find their highest good in isolation. The remarkable article of Professor 
Forster, parts of which were reproduced in the Hibbert Journal last October (p. 35), 
gives eloquent expression to this idea. 

“Humanity has reached a point at which mutual completion, co-operation, education, 
of the nations is essential. No nation can solve its own problems without the aid of 
the traditions of foreign nations. France needs Germany, and Germany France. Ger- 
many needs the spirits of the Slavs, and the Slavs need that of Germany, England needs 
Germany, and Germany England. . . . The individual nations are no less necessary 
to one another for their spiritual completion than are the two sexes. Without such 
higher companionship both nations and souls must be ruined by their own onesidedness. 
In the union of races will the universal Christ be born in us.” 

The extension of the family idea involves the belief not simply that we must tolerate 
one another, but that we must learn to appreciate one another. In the little tribe among 
the mountains overlooking the Dead Sea, rent by diverse factions, trusting the one 
to Assyria and the other to Egypt, the vast warring world-powers of the day, there 
arose a man who had the audacity to proclaim that Israel should be a third with Egypt 
and Assyria, her two giant enemies. To him it was given to think in family terms of a 
world rent with war, and he saw through the hatreds and prejudices of his day that each 
needed the other for the fulfilment of its own best life. 
come down through the ages. 
national policies? 


That stupendous vision has 
Is the world yet ripe for it? Dare we express it in 
Where is the statesman who can make it a reality for the relations 
of America and Japan, Germany and England, Austria and Servia? 

Yet nothing short of this conception will suffice to bind the nations together. The 
old idea of unity through uniformity is fast dying, if not dead, in the modern world. 
It has no constructive power. Unity through diversity is the only conception true to the 
facts of life, and adequate to express the infinite richness and majesty of the world of 
thought and action. The very policies that have led to war have been, in large part, 
due to the development of an exclusive nationalism, so that the faults of each nation 
become accentuated, and are not checked by healthy comparison with those nations whose 
strength lies in the place where we are weak. Every one knows the value of a large 
family in turning out adaptable and large-hearted characters. Even the weaknesses of 
one member contribute, within the family, to the education of all. If each were trained 
separately, how deplorable the results! So, in the great human family, there is strength 
and weakness in each unit, and it is by the mixing of these units in friendly emulation 
that all may be able to give their best and to discover their highest good. 

How great a change in our educational systems the full recognition of this truth 
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would effect! The child trained to see the part which each nation has played in the 
unfolding drama of human existence, to appreciate the beauty and strength of the 
national life developed even in “hereditary enemies,”’ to understand sympathetically the 
fierce struggles through which other nations have been finding their way to true ideals of 
human freedom and self-expression—struggles which have often left their mark on the 
constitution like scars on the human body;—the child so trained could not fail to 
develop into a citizen with a world-outlook, eager to find points of contact and spheres 
for co-operation between nations. 

If Christ has any right to the supreme title “Son of Man,’ we cannot resist the 
thought that His Kingdom needs men of all races for its completion. As we move among 
different peoples, and touch them on the deeper sides of their nature, the thought takes 
on a larger significance. He, our Lord, waits for the isles to bring in their treasures ; 
and for the nations that knew Him not, to run to Him. He cannot be all He would be 
to the human race, or to any part of it, until all the members of His great family 
gather together to place each his own peculiar offering at the Master’s feet. As the 
passion for this supreme consummation seizes us, we become international in the Chris- 
tian sense. Christian internationalism is, indeed, more than a theory of human existence: 
it is a transforming motive that carries us out into a larger world than the purely or 
narrowly national—into the wider horizons of the whole family in heaven and on earth. 


War, lastly, is the expression of self-seeking in one form or another. It is based 





on the belief that we must assert or defend our own position if we are to maintain it. 
The conception of the meek inheriting the earth finds no place in the philosophy of war. 
The race is to the strong; be ready to maintain your rights; the weak will go to the 
wall. Such are the maxims of defensive or offensive warfare. If they express the true 
order of the universe, what is the use of striving against the spirit of war? Human 
society must rest, in the last resort, on physical force, and each unit must be ready to 
support its view of truth, its interests, its rights, at the point of the sword. 

There can be no doubt that Christ’s view of life is a direct challenge to this philoso- 
phy. He believed that the ultimate principle which can be relicd upon fully is Love 
expressing itself in giving and, if need be, in self-sacrifice. If He is right, every form 
of human society based on physical force, on contending for rights, on self-assertion, has 
within it the elements of self-destruction. It has an inherent tendency to break down, 
because it is running counter to the central principle in conformity with which alone 
can any stability be discovercd for human life. The principle of the Kingdom of God 
tands over against the kingdoms of this world. ““My Kingdom is not of this world, else 
would my servants fight.”” To the question, “Can human society ever be constructed on 
these principles of love and self-giving?’’ we may answer, “It can never be permanently 
established on any other principles.””. Any other society will be a house builded on the 
sand. The time will come—and has not such a time come upon us to-day in Europe? 
when, under the stress of some storm, the whole structure will tumble incontinently to 
the ground, “for it was founded upon the sand.” 

No other conviction is adequate to ‘meet the world situation. We need such a belief 
in the God of Love as shall enter into all our policies, and express itself in our funda- 
mental thinking about human life. There are men and women everywhere ready to take 
this venture for it is a venture--if they can but see the way. Our Lord seems to have 
believed that the world of His day was waiting for this stupendous assertion of the Love 
of God, and for the translation of that belief into the whole of life. A few feeble 
folk, possessed by that idea, turned the whole of their day upside down. The stream 
became mixed. The principle of love was not fully aecepted. The Church which should 
have expressed it entered upon a path of compromise. The brightness of the early 
vision faded. 

The Lord of Glory is still in our midst in mighty power. His Spirit still calls out 
those who will commit themselves wholly to the way of Love. The world was never in 
vreater need of the message. Any true and lasting peace can only be founded upon the 
ultimate principle of love, where each nation shall seek to give into the common life 
of humanity all the richness of its own added stores, accumulated through the long years 
of toil and struggle. This is the only ideal of the Kingdom of God which can fit into 
our Lord’s conception of it. Again, do we really mean it when we pray “Thy Kingdom 
come”? Or do we mock our Father in our daily prayer? If we mean what we say, 
there is surely but one course for us, to make the holy experiment in our own lives, and, 
as we may, in the life of the community--so to order human life that it may express 
the love of God, and to base it, first and last, on the actual conviction that He will 
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stand behind those who trust Him completely, that His power is ultimately supreme, 
and that it is love. 

To attempt any such reconstruction of life—even to state it as an aim—is to be 
called utopian, a mere idle dreamer. It must, indeed, be an idle dream unless-—and this 
is the whole point—aunless, behind that dream, ever ready to be manifested in and through 
those who dare to dream it, is the infinite power of the Living God. Those who have 
that faith stand—how often!—shivering on the brink, unwilling to put it to the supreme 
test. The Christian international is the man who dares. No other can help the world 
to rise to that higher level of faith and experience that may carry us forward into a 
new age worthy of the vast total of human suffering, and adequate to the passion of 
self-sacrifice with which men in all nations to-day have poured out their lives unto death. 


Rynd, Reginald F. “Christianity and civilisation.” Nineteenth Cen 97:843-4, June 
1925. 


Nothing seems so well established in Gospel criticism as the fact that Jesus con- 
templated a new order of society which was henceforth to be guided and controlled 
by sanctions the very opposite of those that rule in our ordinary human relationships. 
The obligations that were henceforth to bind human society together were rooted in 
mutual service, and the interest of one was the interest of all. The world as we know 
it is split up into a number of warring factions, divided by interests, social or economic, 
that are wholly irreconcilable, and which have their roots in just that “enlightened 
selfishness” 





which men have come to regard as the necessary foundation of the social 
fabric. How the current of human impulse is to be reversed and the egotism of today 
is to be replaced by the altruism of a new and genuinely Christian social outlook con- 
stitutes the supreme problem of the moment. But it certainly cannot be done by the 
mere “application” of Christian principle to our social institutions in the mass. It can 
only be done by a realisation of those spiritual values which must replace the material 
values now in the ascendant, by weaning men from the pursuit of the “meat that 
perisheth” and teaching them to seek the only true nourishment of the soul. It is true 
that we have a society in existence whose task it is to keep alive the spark of faith and 
restore man to his lost heritage, viz., the Church, but the Church is herself so com- 
mitted to the current philosophy of life that in her attempts to create a new order of 
things she is like a man who is sawing away the branch of a tree he is sitting on, cr 
whose only hope of freedom lies in his destroying the building that shelters him. More- 
over, we shall never rally men to the standard of institutional religion so long as the 
Church fails to put the faith that inspires her into a more Icegical and coherent form 
than the one she now presents for their acceptance. Among the many discordant voices 
all clamouring to be heard which is the true one? which most faithfully represents the 
spirit and method of Jesus? It must not be forgotten, however, that, in spite of super- 
ficial differences, the Churches are the only witnesses we possess to that higher order 
of truth in which man’s real interests are bound up, and it is not the duty of the 
Churches to accommedate themselves to the demands of an age that seeks to get more 
out of religion than it is prepared to put into it. The “beauty of holiness” can be 
realised apart from the particular setting in which it may happen to be presented, and 
while men will continue to differ in the modes in which they apprehend the truths of 
religion, the fundamentals of the faith remain the same. 

It seems, then, that we shall never reach society except through the individual. A 
new social order will arise when man demands it, or rather when man is prepared to 
abandon the “beggarly elements” of a world whose only criterion of truth is expediency 
and to guide his path by the only light that can lead him back to the security he secks 
For man is himself the true measure of his world. 


Chesterman, Hugh. “Quo vadimus? Nineteenth Cen 95:8, 9-10, Jan. 1924. 


But there are grounds for hope in the future. The nobler instincts are not yet 
atrophied, and there is hope while there remain seven thousand in Israel who have ro. 
bowed the knee to the Baal of self-interest. National reconstruction on a spiritual basis 
is still possible, and in recent times the remarkable utterance made by some of the 
leaders of the Empire shows that Christian ideals ere still at work. In a declaration 
made soon after the war the Prime Ministers of four of the self-governing Dominions 
wrote: 
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“Neither science, education, diplomacy nor commercial prosperity, when allied with 
a belief in a material force as the ultimate power, are real foundations for the order 
development of the world’s life. These things are, in themselves, simply the tools of 
the spirit that handles them. The hope of a life of peace depends upon something 
deeper and more fundamental, viz., on the spirit of goodwill, and that spirit of goodwill 
itself rests on spiritual forces. . . . The hope of a brotherhood of humanity reposes 
on the deeper spiritual fact of the Fatherhood of God. . . . Seeking for the ultimate 
foundation on which to reconstruct and ordered life for all men, we shall find it only in 


that Fatherhood and in the Divine purpose for the world which is central to the message 
of Christianity.” 


In the struggle for the highest spiritual and social interests of humanity there are 
two influences at work without whose co-operation the ideal of turning old worlds into 
new will never be realised. The one is the influence of women, the other education. 
In present-day education there are too many purely utilitarian tendencies at work. This, 
if ever, is the day of specialism and the specialist. Specialism in what? In knowledge 
that will make for commercial success. The presence of everything in the curriculum 
which has not that as its ultimate aim and end is resented by the parent who has a 
watchful, but really improvident, eye on the future. “I want my son to be a richer man 
than his father,” he says. “I want him to learn business methods now. Religion, 
poetry, music, the classics, citizenship? Yes, a smattering; but Religion and Art, in all 
their manifestations, are only a luxury and do not ensure an income.” And so another 
and another are trained to take their place in the scramble for prosperity; while edu- 
cation, too long confused with instruction, is left outside the door. The rigid formalism 
and barren processes of the old systems of education have already begun to disappear. 
But as long as self-advancement is postulated as the be-all and the end-all of school 
training, so long will the country be kept waiting for a cultured and spiritualised gen- 
eration. Culture, “the acquainting of ourselves with all the best that has been known 
or said,”’ is a word for which a wholly businesslike and hustling world has little use; 
indeed, it has hardly yet shaken off the barbarous significance with which it was invested 
during the war. If, indeed, the hope of reconstruction lies with the children, what 
infinite possibilities are ours! What, for example, might not be accomplished if a tithe 
of the vast sums that the country expends on its buildings, its armies, its aeroplanes, 
its elections, its pensions and its doles were devoted to the cause of real education; if 
the whole business of training the men and women of the future are put into the hands 
of an army of idealist and enthusiastic teachers who would spiritualise education, 
awaken the love of truth and beauty, teach citizenship, the value of co-operation, the 
virtue of tolerance, the spirit of real democracy? 

Almost as large a responsibility rests upon the women as upon the teachers. There 
is a Divine economy in the difference of the sexes. The self-sacrificing instincts, more 
prominent in the woman, should exercise a counter-influence upon the natural self- 
assertiveness of the male. She has always been the accepted mediator of religion to 
man. To-day her emancipation is complete. Her influence has spread beyond the home. 
She has taken her place in the business world on an equal footing with man. Her vote 
and presence in Parliament give her a practical voice in the destiny of the nation. But 
as a result of her changed position there are disturbing signs that she has lost some- 
thing of that essential womanliness which is at once her glory and her power. 

Oh, wasteful woman! - * 
How spoilt the bread and spilt the wine 
Which else had made brutes men and men divine! 


If she can but preserve the ideals of her sex unscathed, it lies in her power to exert 
her refining influence in the world within far wider boundaries than ever before. 


Boden, J. Worsley. ““The need of the age.” Nineteenth Cen 95:18-19, Jan. 1924. 


The opinion is widely spread that the preaching of politics in the pulpits of the 
national Church is a misuse of a place and opportunity which ought rightly to be used 
in helping congregations in the daily fight with sin. The contention is sound, and as a 
rule the Church is stronger while it is dissociated from the controversies of 
parties. 


political 
The work of the Church is to create the right atmosphere, to turn the hearts 
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of men, to bring the light of the unseen world into the darkness of the world of human 
life, to carry the presence of Jesus Christ into the sorry scenes of human desolation, 
and to show that the love which is expressed in sacrifice willingly accepted is the way 
to the splendid heights of smiling day. The craze of the world for materialistic wealth 
is a false emphasis. This is not to say that anybody can live without money, or that 
men and women should be expected to work for inadequate pay, or that rich folk should 
be deprived of their riches. Christianity is rightly intolerant of all injustice, whether 
it take the form of sweating in one direction or of confiscation in the other. But we 
have to insist upon the distinction between the subordination of all purposes to the 
acquisition of material wealth and the use of material wealth to a larger purpose. For 
illustration we may cite the fact that the Church itself is not ashamed to proclaim its 
need of money. For although the world will not for long respect a ministry which is 
perpetually pleading its poverty and clamouring for support, in the conditions of modern 
civilisation, organised religion cannot be maintained without endowments, and cannot 
be extended without additions to them. The Church needs brains and character, and the 
money to pay for them. But the need is felt in a larger cause, and is proclaimed in 
order to serve the ends of righteousness and truth. For the work of the Church is to 
bring into the life of society the conviction that the end and aim of all endeavour is 
the universal sovereignty of God, expressed in the reign of the Spirit of Christ in the 
hearts of men; to establish in all the circumstances of domestic difference, of national 
distress and of international exasperation, the practical expression of the high justice 
of Christian ¢harity; and to carry into the troubled scenes of personal life the unfail- 
ing inspiration of Him who is our Master and our ever-loving Brother, who came not 
“into the world to condemn the world, tut that the world through Him might be saved.” 











CHAPTER XIII 
EDUCATION AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


The chapter on Education discusses the following topics: The pur- 
poses of an education; the value of intelligence; classical and spiritual 
training; education and liberty; the control of social evolution as ef- 
fected by education; patriotism and education; the present day need for 
a philosophy of life; national education; morality and education; educa- 
tion of the backward races; the press as an educative influence; litera- 
ture; higher institutions of learning; education and war; the interna- 
tional aspects of education; and the type of education that develops the 
international mind. 

The material has been arranged as systematically as possible in 
order to carry forth the idea involved in the chapter heading, viz., Edu- 
sation and Human Relations. 


WHAT SHALL BE THE PURPOSE OF AN EDUCATION ? 


Abbott, Lyman. The rights of man. New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1902, 
p. 144, 


The child lies in his cradle, the feeblest of all creatures. He knows not how to use 
his eyes, nor his ears, nor his hand, nor his feet. He knows not how to use the germs 
within him, of imagination, of reason, of conscience. He kncws nothing. At the other 
extreme is the great poet, the great statesman, the great scientist, the great captain 
of industry: Tennyson, Gladstone, Huxley, Vanderbilt. The difference between this crea- 
ture in the cradle, and this man who reaches out into all the universe and counts noth- 
ing too large for his investigation, is made by education, The fundamental principle 
of education is this: that every being whom God ever made has a right to become all 
that it is possible that he should become; and therefore a right to whatever may be 
necessary to enable him to fulfill the divine ideal. Man’s right to education will not be 
fulfilled in society until this is accomplished. 


Thwing, Charles Franklin. “American society after the war.’ Hibbert Jour 17:291, 
Jan. 1919. 


For education of both of the lower grades and of the highest schools will come to 
exist less and less for itself as an end, and more and more as a means for the elevation 
and development of the supreme object--man himself. Education will be carried on, not 
for knowledge or for learning or for scholarship primarily, precious a» these results or 
causes are; but rather for life, for life richer in content, broader in relation, more 
intense in affections, wiser in judgment, more vigorous in self-control, more sympathetic 
with all, embodying the reverence of the Hebrew, and a sense of the beauty of the 
Greek, civilisation. The more abundant life shall be and will be its goal. 


Thwing, Charles Franklin. “Prospeets of liberal education after the war.” Hibbert 
Jour 16:402-4, April 1918. 


Unknown to most, the writer of the Hebrew Psalm cxxxix has given a good defini- 
tion of a liberal education: 

“Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 

“If I ascend up into heaven, thou are there; if I make my bed in hell, behold, 
thou art there. 

“If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea: 

“Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” 


(282) 
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The glorious verses represent freedom of the mind. The picture is of the mind enter- 
ing into wide realms of observation, passing into and through zones of experience, com- 
ing to know and to feel relationships, and appreciative of and responsive to deep and 
diverse contrasts. The mind is made to appear in its liberty either as the bird on the 
wing in the air or as the fish of firm fin in the sea. 

Education is called liberal because it is a liberator. It constitutes freedom. It gives 
to the mind a sense of being at home in any proper society, and it offers to the mind a 
citizenship in every clime. Liberal education stands as a cause of the international mind. 
It creates a mind free from parochialism and provincialism. 


Liberal education stands 
for knowledge. But 


the knowledge is a sense of appreciation rather than a weighing 
of simple facts. Yet the mind is unwilling not to understand things as they are. 
For it does appreciate accuracy. In the subject of history, the man of liberal education 
would not suffer inaccuracy in a statement of facts. Yet he would be intensely eager 
to point out the relation of these facts. In the subject of economics, he would seek to 
understand phenomena as separate and definite pieces of knowledge. Yet he would also, 
and possibly more devotedly, seek to relate these phenomena to each other and to all 
forms of knowledge—scientific, linguistic, philosophic, aesthetic. In the sciences—chem- 
ical, biological, geological, physical—the man of liberal education would emphasise the 
importance of seeing things as they are, and of making computations. But he would 
also devote himself to knowing the relations existing between chemistry and physics, 
between geology and biology, between biology and physics, between geology and chemistry. 
In the subject of logic, he would know the worth of the familiar forms of the syllogism. 
He might even know the doggerel which has come down to us from the schoolmen. But 
he would be yet more interested in the logical process as a method of the working of 
the human mind. In literature, he would know the methcds and the motives of the 
schools of writing, and the limitations of the periods and zones. But he would be 
more deeply concerned with poetry and essay, with drama and history, as the noblest 
expositions of the imagination and the heart of man. 

Liberal education is fittingly contrasted with what is called an education for effi- 
ciency. Efficiency is interpretcd in terms material. It represents values that can be 
seen, heard, touched. It stands for weights and measures. Its tools and signs are yard- 
sticks and balances. It embodies the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the 
pride of life, temporal and physical. It represents a civilisation which makes for life’s 
material comforts, for life’s material splendours, for life’s material forces, conditions, 
causes, results, and rewards. 

Let there be no depreciation of a material civilisation. Let its place be properly 
and full recognised. But let it be said, once and for all, that the education of efficiency, 
resulting in a civilisation material, is in and of itself not a liberal education. It is not 
a setting free of the human mind. It does not grow wings. It makes no relationships. 

I have written of a liberal education as a form and definition of the intellect. Such 
an interpretation is true, but it is also open to the charge of being narrow. For ‘a lib- 
eral education belongs to man as a willing and ethical being, of affections and apprecia- 
tions, of duties to be done, of rights to be enjoyed, of choices, significant and truthful, 
to be made. A liberal education is to purify the heart, not simply for the vision of 
God, as intimates one of the greatest of the beatitudes, but also as a power of seeing 
all things. A liberal education is to give strength to the will that the choices, which 
the enlightened intellect may distinguish and point out, may be grasped firmly. A liberal 
education is to ennoble and enlarge the moral nature, that the door of character may 
justly swing on its four-hinged virtues. A liberal education is to give dignity and appre- 
ciation to the ethical faculty, that man may not be a stranger and a foreigner in a world 
of beauty, of song, of picture, of architecture, and of poetry. A liberal education is to 
give aspiration and faith to the religious nature of man, that the eternities and the 
immensities may minister to him, not only as a subject of this world, but also as a 
citizen of the universe. For an illustration of a character, formed under training quite 
unlike the modern, but which was essentially, in heart and will and character, a liberal 
education, I turn to the far-off picture which Xenophon gives of Cyrus. For Xenophon 
speaks not only of his wisdom and presence of mind, but also of his magnanimity and 
generosity, his considerateness, his helpfulness, and his courage; not only of his power 
as a tactician, but also of his humanity, his nobility, amiability, and sympathy; not 
only of his strength of intellect in managing affairs, military, commercial, and govern- 
mental, but also of his faith in the gods and of his belief in the immortality of the soul. 
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Soule, George. “The relation of the novel to the present social unrest.” Bookman 
40:290, Nov. 1914. 


THE AESTHETIC AND MORAL RENAISSANCE. Every hundred years or so an 
inspired leader or group of leaders penetrates to the extreme boundaries of human life 
and draws a new circumference. Life has overflowed its old limits; they break down, 
and a new morality is necessary. A sense of intrinsic rightness—the aesthetic sense— 
demands a destruction of false barriers. For a while the new boundary represents 
aspiration; when in turn the expansion of life makes it an obstruction another renais- 
sance takes place, a still wider circle is drawn. 

Our innate sense of what is right and beautiful in life is now forcing us to such 
an expansion. The relations of men and women to each other, to the creation of beauty, 
to the race of life itself, are assuming wider forms. 


Magnus Philip. “The future of education: educational ideals—the way of peace.” 
Nineteenth Cen 81:1337-9, June 1917. 


All that I have so far advanced serves to illustrate the truth of the saying that the 
present War is a conflict of Ideals. What we have to aim at is a victory that shall 
substitute for the ideals of our enemies those that actuate all English-speaking people 
and the Allies who are fighting on our side. “Our object,’’ as proclaimed by President 
Wilson, “is to indicate the principles of peace and justice in the life of the world as 
against selfish autocratic power . . . to bring peace and safety to all nations and 
make the world at last free.” How can this be accomplished? How may the silken 
threads be spun which shall bind the nations in a brotherhood of peace? It has been 
suggested that the end in view may be advanced by the adoption of an economic policy 
for the interchange of products of the Allicd countries, which shall be acceptable to 
them and to ourselves: it has been suggested that freedom from the threat of war may 
be secured by establishing an international police force of sufficient strength effectually 
to punish any would-be disturber of the peace. But we must go deeper. If the war- 
fever is to be allayed we must rely on other than external remedies. We must hope 
that the nations may be able to inculcate in the minds of the rising generation those 
ideals which we have put in the front of the objects for which we and our Allies are 
fighting. Our citizens and those of other countries must be trained from childhood in 
the love of truth and justice, in the recognition of the several obligations that attach 
to free citizens, and in the sanctity of moral laws as equally applicable to nations and 
to individuals. We must hope to be able through the teaching of our schools to establish 
a code of honour that shall so influence the motives and guide the actions of the people 
and their rulers that a permanent Peace may be secured. 

Efforts are now being made to effect this object. Our Universities and representa- 
tives. of teaching bodies here and abroad have been invited to confer with a view to 
establishing a common understanding, as to the fundamental principles that should 
underlie our educational aims. 

The invitation has been issued by the Committee of the Royal Society of Literature 
“for promoting an Intellectual Entente among the Allied Countries,” and, as indicating 
his sympathy with the objects which the promoters of the Conference have had in 
mind, Mr. Fisher, President of the Board of Education, has promised to preside at its 
deliberations. Those objects are outlined in the Committee’s circular, in which they 
state that “without interference with the methods or details of instruction, certain basic 
principles of education’’ may be suggested for general acceptance, and the belief is 
expressed “‘that by agreement among the nations as to the proposed standard of moral 
ideals, and by the adoption of measures to promote acceptance of those ideals, the desire 
felt by the Allied countries that their alliance shall be permanent is more likely to be 
realised than by any other means, and that by encouraging intellectual sympathy and 
intercourse between the youth of the Allied countries, the ancient policy of civilised 
nations may be restored.” 


We must not under-estimate the power of education in effecting these objects. 

It is hoped that by devising means for enabling the youth of the Empire, of the 
United States, and of the other nations now fighting with us in a common cause, to 
study together in our schools and universities, the Conference may succeed in laying the 
foundations of a permanent Entente among the Allied countries. 
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It is in our schools and universities, and in those of the other countries now linked 
together, that the young people of the coming generation, working side by side, may 
learn to know one another, to appreciate the best thoughts embodied in their several 
national literatures, and to utilise the results of scientific investigation in acquiring 
a wider and deeper knowledge of the beauty and secrets of Nature, and in adding to 
the amenities of life. In such a united effort on our part and on that of our Allies 
will be found the surest means of attaining to a full understanding of one another's 
thoughts and desires, and of establishing, on the firm basis of common rights and the 
love of freedom, a lasting Peace. 


THE POWER AND VALUE OF INTELLIGENCE 
Sydenham of Combe. “Quo vadimus?” Nineteenth Cen 104 :289-90, 292, 300-1, Sept. 1928. 


“The progress or the retrogression of mankind is determined by the involved action 
and interaction of forces great and small, local and world-wide, economic, political, 
psycholoyical, and biological. It is of the essence of statesmanship to endeavour to 
analyse the strength of these forces, and to direct them, so far as possible, into paths 
leading to the national good, or fearlessly to oppose those that are plainly dangerous.” 

These generalisations may claim to have held the field since the organised State 
emerged from tribal conditions, and ordered government, in some form, became possible. 
As constitutions came to be evolved, affecting to regularise the machinery of government, 
they appeared to assume more actuality. The duties of the statesman, where he could be 
found, seemed to have become defined, and his powers in dealing with national affairs 
to be increased. Orderly progress depended upon him. He could “analyse the strength” 
of the forces which were swaying the destinies of a nation, and he might prove capable 
of directing them to the common good and of controlling those which he recognised to be 
productive of evil. 

History abounds in shining examples of Governments under which nations enjoyed 
orderly progress and prosperity, but also supplies appalling instances of failure, disorder 
and ruin. We ascribe these sharply contrasted periods to the genius and virtues, or to 
the ignorance, incapacity and wickedness, of individuals, and on the whole this judgment 
is not unjust. It must, however, be admitted that “great forces,” not controlled, or 
controllable, by the brains of the leaders of the past, may have helped to determine 
the issues for good or for evil. In other words, what we, in our ignorance of first 
causes, are accustomed to describe as “‘luck’’ may have entered into the great dramas 
which history unfolds. 

Theories of evolution have, perhaps, created the impression that there has been an 
almost steady advance from the Aurignacian man to the homo regarded as sapientissimus 
of the present day. None of the many fallacies which we unconsciously assimilate could 
be more wide of the mark. We are not clear what “progress” really is; but the onward 
march of man has never been continuous. We are only now beginning to discover the 
secrets of civilisations, advanced in many respects, which existed 5000 year B. C. and 
perished utterly, leaving only traces—long forgotten—which we now attempt to decipher. 
There is nothing more certain than what we carelessly call “progress” has been 
catastrophically spasmodic. It has been lost for centuries and then apparently resumed. 
In relatively modern times, the crashing of the Roman Empire left Europe in darkness 
and despair, to be partially dispelled by the Renaissance, which seemed to have reawak- 
ened reason and conferred new triumphs upon the human brain, but may have prepared 
the way for another cataclysm if, as Professor Irving Babbitt holds, it led to “the 
inordinate self-confidence of the modern man.” 

The great questions which most perplex and disturb all who seek to peer into the 
future are: Is there anything which differentiates the present age from all its predeces- 
sors, invalidating some of the teaching of history? and have new forces been created that 
are incapable of human direction and control ? 


A Modernist Philosopher has declared that: 
“I see knowledge increasing and human power increasing. I see ever-increasing 
possibilities before life, and I see no limit set to it at all.’ 


Mr. H. G. Wells, 
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To another class of mind these “ever-increasing possibilities” suggest an appeal to 
the elemental passions of humanity. 

“Millions of you are now armed, trained and disciplined. You have the power, if 
you have the will, to sweep away your enslavers for ever. Wealth today may be mad 
as plentiful as water if you will but seize the enormous engines for creating goods now 
at the disposal of man in society. 





My reply to the philosopher is: 

“*Knowledge’ will increase rapidly, and in the sense that, with no effort, a 40,000-ton 
ship can be steered in a gale; ‘human power’ will further increase; but the capacity of 
the human brain has not increased since the days of ancient Greece and Rome. I believe 
that, in some spheres, the ‘limit’ of the demands which it can fulfill has been reached 
and passed.’ 








If it is true that we have created great forces which are passing out of control, 
some painfully visible aspects of our present psychology are explained. Apathy deepen- 
ing into fatalism, feverish pursuit of pleasure, wasteful expenditure, confusion of right 
and wrong, easy tolerance of evil and part arising from the blind worship of “Liberty” 
miseconceived, strange cults producing sharp disagreements when national unity was 
never more necded—this and more may be due to a sense, felt but acknowledged, of 
helplessness to direct our destinies. Much prevalent cynicism may thus be accounted for, 
and I am not sure that the impracticable idealism, which ignores the great forces and is 
now too common, is not due to a recoil of the mind from the close study—regarded 
as useless when so much is uncertain—-which all great questions demand. 

We seem to be dominated by forces, visible or suspected, which will bear us whither 
we know not and which we cannot control. Wise, strong and stable Governments, which 
an aristocracy of intellect and character, chastencd by ripe knowledge and experience, 
can alone provide, are vital to the survival of civilisation now menaced in varying 
degrees by the world revolutionary movement of long standing. We have come to 
depend on general elections determined by voters easily influenced by bribes in the form 
of promises of immediate and unattainable material gains. The uncertainty entailed by 
these frequently recurring political gambles arrests the orderly advance of nations and 
adds to the sense of helplessness with which, like dwellers under the shadow of a volcano, 
we are apt to regard the future. It is natural that some of our instructors should lapse 
into pessimism, while there are others who insist that the end of the world—the ultimate 
solvent of all human problems—is close at hand or overdue, which tends to foster 
irresponsibility. 

To the old it is given only to watch, to form detached judgments based on the 
varied experiences and impressions of a long lifetime, and vainly to warn. The future, 
we are sometimes assured, rests with emancipated youth; but the youngest of our en- 
franchised rulers may well ask himself, or herself, Quo vadimus? 


Goddard, Harold. “Politics, philosophy and poetry.” Jour of Phil Psych and Sci Meth 
15:571-2, 573, Oet. 10, 1918. 


The world after the war is going to need farmers and mechanics, architects and 
engineers, doctors and teachers, miners and mathematicians, and men of a hundred 
other trades and callings. Is it going to have any use for the philosopher? Or must the 
philosopher await a later and serener epoch of history in which to renew his cogitations 
upon the mystery of existence? As I put the question, there floats into my mind an 
odd image out of a story that I heard or read (for the life of me I can not remcmber 
where) y 

It the image of a dwelling house, still uncapsized, whirling and plunging on the 
swollen surface of a flooded river. At a table in the attic of the house, unconscious that 
it has been torn from its foundation, sits a learned man, pen in hand, reflecting. On 
the table before him lies a sheet of paper to which at intervals he transfers his thoughts, 
a sheet which, in due season, will make one more in a high pile of similar manuscript 
at his left hand—the labor of a lifetime. But the learned man is not alone in the 
doomed house. Below in the kitchen is his wife, washing his shirt; and because her 
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? Leaflet entitled Truths for the Workers, widely distributed by the National Socialist 
Party during the Great War. 
3 My Working Life. 
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work is work that she has done hundreds of times before she does it with her hands 
alone, her mind in the meantime running off into memories of early hopes that did not 
come true and dim wonderings as to whether, somewhere, in Spain or Heaven, the future 
may not have in store compensation for all she has lost. (And she goes and reads a 
verse from the Revelation of St. John the Divine and wipes a tear with her apron from 
her eye.) Thus, lost in reverie, she too remains unconscious of the catastrophe that has 
befallen the house, or, more concretely, of the fact that her husband will never have 
occasion to wear the garment she is rubbing to such an immaculate whiteness. 


Unlike the learned man and his wife, humanity after the war is going to have a 
chance to try life once more right here on this earth. And if it is to profit by its 
experience it must bring to a swift end the divorce that now exists between its practical 
and its intellectual life, the most mischievous of all the absurd divisions of labor that 
have cursed and wrecked our present civilization. Never again must the thinking of 
the world be entrusted to men who are only thinkers. Never again must its drudgery 
be done by men who are only drudges. The world, in a word, must banish speculation 
from its garret and slavery from its kitchen. They are correlative evils. Henceforth 
labor must be illuminated by knowledge and thought vitalized by contact with practise. 
The attic thinker is an anachronism. He was the product of an abnormal economic and 
social relationship with his fellow men. Whether a member of a privileged class, or 
dedicated to poverty, or endowed by a monastery, or a patron, or a school, his was an 
existence of abnormal isolation and insulation from the details of the workaday world. 
The day of the metaphysician is done-the metaphysician in the sense of the man who, 
standing apart from life, seeks to see it in its entirety, or, like a spider, to spin out of 
his brain a self-consistent explanation of its mystery. But the day of the philosopher is 
only dawning—-the man who descends into life, seeking contact with its variety, expe- 
rience from its manifoldness, trying it at all its critical points, in the hope and faith 
that out of its diversities and discords a harmony may be created. For this type of man 
the world after the war is going to have literally a terrible necd. 


Erskine, John. “The moral obligation to be intelligent.”” Hibbert Jour 12:174, 184-5, 
Oct. 1913. 


The disposition to consider intelligence a peril is an old Anglo-Saxon inheritance. 
Our ancestors have celebrated this disposition in verse and prose. Splendid as our litera- 
ture is, it has not voiced all the aspirations of humanity, nor could it be expected to 
voice an aspiration that has not characteristically belonged to the English race; the 
praise of intelligence is therefore not one of its characteristic glories. 


“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.” 


Here is the startling alternative which to the English, alone among great nations, has 
been not startling but a matter of course. Here is the casual assumption that a choice 
must be made between gocdness and intelligence; that stupidity is first cousin to moral 
conduct, and cleverness the first step into mischief; that reason and God are not on 
good terms with cach other; that the mind and the heart are rival buckets in the well 
of truth, inexorably balanced-—full mind, starved heart—stout heart, weak head. 


But the lover of intelligence must be patient with those who cannot readily share 
his passion. Some pangs the mind will inflict upon the heart. It is a mistake to think 
that men are united by elemental affections. Our affections divide us. We strike roots 
in immediate time and space, and fall in love with our locality, the customs and the 
language in which we were brought up. Intelligence unites us with mankind, by lead- 
ing us in sympathy to other times, other places, other customs; but first the prejudiced 
roots of affection must be pulled up. These are the old pangs of intelligence, which still 
comes to set a man at variance against his father, saying, “He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me.” 

Yet, if intelligence begins in a pang, it proceeds to a vision. Through measureless 
time its office has been to make of life an opportunity, to make goodness articulate, to 
make virtue a fact. In history at least, if not yet in the individual, Plato’s faith has 
come true, that sin is but ignorance, and knowledge and virtue are one. But all that 
intelligence has accomplished dwindles in comparison with the vision it 
warrants. 


suggests and 
Beholding this long liberation of the human spirit, we foresee, in every new 
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light of the mind, one unifying mind, wherein the human race shall know its destiny 
and proceed to it with satisfaction, as an idea moves to its proper conclusion ; we conceive 
of intelligence at least as the infinite order, wherein man, when he enters it, shall find 
himself, 

Meanwhile he continues to find his virtues by successive insights into his needs. Let 
us cultivate insight. 


“O Wisdom of the Most High, 

That reachest from the beginning to the end, 
And dost order all things in strength and grace, 
Teach us now the way of understanding.” 


CLASSICAL CULTURE 


Mackenzie, John S. “Spiritual values.” Int Jour of Ethics 33:261-2, April 1923. 


Probably there has been too much emphasis on nationality in recent times; or at 
least the time when such.emphasis was important and wholesome, is rapidly passing. 
It is important now to lay stress on the federation of the world, not in the sense of 
creating a sort of super-state, but rather as the recognition of what is already perceived 
in what used to be known as the British Empire, that the countries of the world, though 
having distinct methods of organisation and different national characteristics, are essen- 
tially parts of a single Commonwealth, with great human interests that far outweigh 
their separate rivalries and apparent antagonisms. I am inclined to think also that it is 
time to direct our attention to the possibility of organizing comparatively small districts 
and co-operative groups—districts combining, as far as possible, the amenities both of 
town and country.’ It is still true for us, as it was for the ancient Greeks, that it is 
only within comparatively small communities, in which people can really know one 
another and develop common interests, that an ideal society is possible, in which capital 
(which means mainly machinery) can be duly subordinated to culture (which means 
mainly personal development and creative activity). A good deal of ridicule—perhaps 
not undeserved—was cast upon the Germans for the emphasis that they laid on their 
Kultur. But, if we mean by Culture those liberal arts of life that are most purely human 
those arts for which on the whole Oxford, more perhaps than any other place in England, 
stands—it is certainly worth while to spend and be spent to make the world safe for 
these. What we have to aim at is to keep these always in the forefront of our practical 
endeavours, treating everything else in life as means to their support and advancement. 
And this is certainly not easy. The means are constantly obscuring and dragging down 
the ends—means and ends being so intimately bound together in human life. The 
spiritual values are indeed free, spontaneous and natural. But genuine freedom is 
always somewhat strenuous. Even that which we inherit from our fathers, and which 
is most emphatically our own, we have to earn for ourselves afresh, in order that we 
may really possess it. The greater values of life, indeed, we seem almost to have to 
learn again each day, as if we had only just been born. It is largely for that reason 
that we need such Conferences as this; and it is largely for that reason also that we 
have to regard education—the education that goes on perpetually throughout our lives 
as being our chief concern. We have to begin by making ourselves fit for that better 
world that we are to try to help to come into being. We develop in order that we may 
create; and we create in order that we may develop. 


Boutroux, Emile. “The immediate future.” Int Jour of Ethics 31:378-80, July 1921. 


If humanity is not to decline, it is its duty to maintain the existence of man, akin 
to the universal, by the side of and above those specialised artisans necessitated in 
practical life by the law of the division of work. Now, to bring about this need: d 
end, there is one means, perhaps one only: education. Education is capable of mould- 
ing the interior man, of developing his powers, disciplining his tendencies and directing 
his aspirations. It is the business of education to vindicate and increasingly to dignify 
this characteristically human being whom the centuries have fashioned. Not every kind 


*In this connection, reference may be made to the interesting book on “The New 
State” by Miss M. P. Follett. 
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of education, however, will be able to do this. The education needed is that which 
shapes the mind in those things that transcend the limitations of matter. It must 
develop judgment, the moral consciousness, the sense of the ideal, rather than bring 
out special and immediately utilisable capacities. In other words, what is needed is 
classical education, as it is called. In reality, classical education and education are 
synonymous terms. If education is not classical it is nothing more than a purely me- 
chanical drilling, the training applied to a horse. Consequently, the finest instruments 
of education are now, as ever, the works of those wonderful writers of antiquity who 
expressed the truest and sanest ideas on man and his vocation in the most complete 
and memorable form. In default of these models, we may, of course, find lofty principles 
of education in the great writers of all countries. All the same, we must maintain the 
eult of those Greek and Latin writers who are, so to speak, the living and eternal fount 
of a true and noble human civilization. 

Education, i. e., classical education as just defined, should not be the privilege of 
the few. In various and appropriate forms, it should be liberally apportioned to all 
without exception during the early years of childhood, when mental impressions are 
ineffaceable. However necessary specialisation may be, every man has the right to be 
a man in the full sense of the word. A solid classical education will most completely 
fit him for maintaining his essentially human dignity. 

The educational period is pre-eminently childhood and youth. All the same, he who 
is truly a man will retain throughout life a certain flexibility, a capacity for progress, 
which distinguishes him from the animal: he advances at every age. The education of 
the adult is effected by society, which, like the child’s tutor, has power to act upon the 
interior capabilities of the man and to modify his inmost nature. It is thus advisable 
that every man, quite apart from his professional and his family life, should live a 
social life. And it is the same with this social life as with the education supplied by 
the tutor. In order to be as efficacious as we expect it to be, it must not be the mere 
juxtaposition of individuals given up to their respective professional tasks. Above all, 
it must be characterised by a spirit of broad and large-hearted humanity, of politeness, 
good sense and elevation of soul, of precision and idealism, in a word, one that conforms 
to the classical ideal. 


Boodin, John Elof. “The unit of civilization.” Int Jour of Ethics 30:155-6, Jan. 1920. 


The unit of personal relations and the unit of political control never have coincidd 
nor can they at best wholly coincide. A unit, large and complex enough to furnish a 
substantial basis for independent political organization, must necessarily be too large 
for intimate personal association. Our memory and imagination, as well as our moral 
eapacity for helpfulness, are limited. A_ political unit, moreover, must include all 
varieties and conditions of men with their division of labor and variety of interest. 
It must have its crust of custom as well as its pioneers for truth. The culture unit 
of ancient Athens not only excluded the slaves who were probably three-fourths of the 
population, but those who shared in active sympathy and co-operation for higher ideals, 
included only a fraction of the freemen. The fate of Phidias, Anaxagoras, and Prota- 
goras in Pericles’ own reign, and of Socrates a generation later, shows how far Athens 
was from being a moral unit for progress. The culture epoch of Florence was after 
all carried by a small aristocracy. While in our modern democracies we may look for 
a more wide-spread interest in culture, the actual co-operation in culture production 
must naturally be limited to small groups. What we can hope is that the unit of 
political control shall further the means of cultural co-operation and, by the atmosphere 
which it can create, stimulate instead of thwart the creative spirit. The creative culture 
group is necessarily selective and should include those gifted by nature, training and 
nobility of aim to co-operate in a creative purpose. The best results for culture seem 
to be produced in friendship groups such as the Pythagorean fraternity and the Socratic 
group in ancient times, and the masonic guilds that built the Gothic cathedrals towards 
the end of the Middle Ages. There should be the widest tolerance of differences in view- 
point and the greatest desire on the part of each to furnish his creative increment in 
the erection of the temple of truth and beauty. Such masonry of the spirit has always 
been rare. 
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“SPIRITUAL” TRAINING 


Sargeaunt, G. M. “A Stoic vision of a living universe.” Hibbert Jour 22:563-4, April 
1924. 

Thus the essence of Stoic theological thouzht is active virtue. It does not primarily 
invite acquiescence in contemplation of the process of the whole, though that may come 
to be the refuge and the strength of those who find themselves thwarted in the pursuit 
of its practical ideals. “Good for every part of Nature is that which the Nature of 
the Whole brings about and which goes to preserve it.” The world is conceived as one 
great society in which all things live and move and have their being. ‘The intelligence 
of the Universe is social. It hath at any rate made the lower things for the sake of 
the higher, and it adapted the higher to one another.” ‘The good for a rational creature 
is fellowship with others.” This fellowship of man is founded on the common origin of 
cach man’s mind. “The kinship between man and mankind is a community not of 
corpuscles, of seed or blood, but of intelligence . . . each man’s intelligence is God 
and has emanated from Him.” And so the whole duty of man to his neighbour and to 
God consists in the living of life on this basis of universal kinship, making the process 
of the individual life harmonise with the life of the whole. Social acts, that is right 
behavior towards others, are all important. ‘Have I done some social act? Well, I 
am amply rewarded.” The reward is simply the consciousness of harmony with the 


larger life of the Universe. 

“A branch cut off from its neighbour branch cannot but be cut off from the whole 
plant. In the very same way a man severed from one man has fallen away from the 
fellowship of all men. Now a branch is cut off by others, but a man separates himself 
from his neighbour by his own agency in hating him, or turning his back upon him, 
and is unaware that he has thereby sundered himself from the whole civic community. 
But mark the gift of Zeus who established the law of fellowship. For it is in our 
power to grow again to the ncighbour branch, and again become perfective of the 
whole.” 

Nothing could be nobler, nothing more necessary for the true welfare and progress 
of humanity, than a general perception and realisation of these “social laws.” Yet it 
is just here, in the effort to put them into practice, that Stoicism fails to produce the 
incentive necessary for the accomplishment of the task. The imperative of the Stoic 
creed is too harsh and unsympathetic for the mass of men, and it will be seen that 
Marcus Aurelius himself depends on something more than the frigid law of duty to en- 
able him to execute its requirements. So far as Stoicism calls for good conduct in a 
life of action, it appeals to the natural love of action in men, but the grounds on 
which that right action is to be preferred are not personal enough to satisfy the heart. 
This sense of the value of the whole, of the divinity of the world process and of the 
necessity of working in harmony with it, when received in such intellectual and im- 
personal terms, is something most difficult to turn into a motive for action in any 
particular case. They are conceptions too remote from ordinary life to exercise a 
decisive effect in the fierce conflict of daily needs and desires. How far beyond the 
powers of the ordinary man to “picture Time as a whole, and Substance as a whole, 
and every individual thing, in respect to substance, as but a fig seed and, in respect 
of time, as but a twist of the drill!” How difficult to convince them of the necessity 
of submission to the course of the world, for “to the rational creature alone it has 
been grantcd to submit willingly to what happens, mere submission being imperative to 
all." These processes and ideas, which seem so abstract and inhuman to those for 
whom they are not founded upon a deep religious consciousness, are for Marcus Aurelius 
the fountain of strength by means of which he can fulfil his vocation. “‘What is thy 
vocation 7?" asks Mareus Aurelius. “To be a good man. But how be successful in this 
save by assured conceptions, on the one hand of the Universal Nature, and on the 


other of the special constitution of man. 


THE WAY OF LIBERTY 
Logan, George Bryan, Jr. Liberty in the modern world. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1928. pp. 8-9. 
Liberty, we have said, is not an end but a means. It is not a program of human 
betterment, but a process under which men, individually and in society, may develop 
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most fully their own capabilities. It is a force which calls out and directs our energies 
for the attainment of certain results. Liberty in a vacuum is without meaning: only as 
the power inherent in it is applied to definite problems and fields of human interest can 
it evoke the loyalties of men and play a part in history. For freedom as a meta- 
physical term, few care except the metaphysicians; but for the freedom of particular 
actions and institutions and ideas, men by the thousands have been willing to lay 
down their lives. 

Certain other things, we need scarcely be reminded, liberty is not. It is not equality ; 
and although in certain areas of social life it can best be maintained by the equal use 
of specific powers and functions, the two have no necessary connection. Equality wears 
as many different faces as liberty itself, and its meaning need to be as rigorously de- 
fined ; but in the larger sense of the uniformity of all human activities and relations it 
is abhorrent to a principle that rests on the flexibility and diverse richness of life. 
Liberty must in fact often become the bulwark and guarantor of inequality, of the 
opportunity of every man to cultivate his own peculiar talents and find his natural 
level in society. Nor does liberty mean merely doing as one pleases. On the contrary, 
it acts toward a sensitive, if fluid, adjustment of conflicting rights gnd interests, under 
which certain desirable things must be given up in order that others more desirable 
may be secured, and freedom of every sort, perhaps, denied to some men, in order that 
greater numbers may enjoy it more fully. Hence, liberty can persist only under discipline 
that is the more authoritative because it is self-imposed. Nor, again, is it a breaking 
with all familiar customs and habits in order to launch out over uncharted seas. 
Liberty has its history, its traditions, its methods, and its materials, inherited from other 
days, all woven into the texture of our present lives; and it looks backwards as often 
as forwards for help in time of need. “There has hardly been any great forward move- 
ment of humanity,” wrote Gilbert Murray, “which did not draw inspiration from th 
knowledge or the idealization of the past.’ 


EDUCATION AND THE CONTROL OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


Howerth, Ira Woods. “The first principle of social evolution.”” Monist 37:194:5, 196-8, 
195-6, April 1927. 


What we have particularly in mind here, however, is not merely to point out that 
the fundamental principle of evolution, of all evolution and hence necessarily of social 
evolution, is the principle of compounding, but also to insist that this principle, utilized 
in chemistry, and in fact in all the lower realms of human effort, may also be em- 
ployed or applied in the realm of human society, and the future development of society 
be to some extent thus directed. The knowledge of how nature brings about evolution, 
no matter what kind, should enable man to bring it about himsclf if he has the power 
to control the elements which come into combination. This man can do and does in 
the sub-human realm. He may also increasingly determine the kind of social combina- 
tions that are formed in the future, and thus the kind of social properties that will be 
manifested in new social groups and new forms of culture. Man may thus be in a 
very real sense the architect of his own fortune, the determiner of his own destiny. 

Now it is perfectly easy to see that if the compounding of social groups results in 
the manifestation of new social properties, that is, in social evolution, this essential 
condition of social progress may be sccured in many ways, of which war is only one, 
and a most uneconomical one. Such combinations may be secured by federations, treatics, 
leagues, ete., as well as by war, and with much less expenditure of means and energy. 
Bring the social atoms and molecules together, and a social process begins. What the 
outcome will be we shall not predict. But change, that is to say, evolution (not neces- 
sarily progress) will result. The social units, like the chemical, will combine. For 
there is social as well as chemical affinity. We can produce social evolution. Let us 
now see whether we can control it. 


In organic and inorganic evolution, then, the basis of progress is the compounding, 
recompounding and organization of atoms and molecules; in social evolution, the units 
of combination are ideas. 

Future society will depend upon the character and number of ideas that unite in 
future combinations. These are conceivably within human control. To say that man 
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cannot control future evolution is to declare that he has no control of the formation of 
ideas and their dissemination, and this, I suppose, no one would like to admit. 

Two things, then, are fundamentally necessary in the successful control of social 
evolution. In the first place, the process of the formation of new ideas to enter into 
combination with other ideas must not be interfered with; and, in the second place, 
there must be free opportunity for these ideas to mingle and combine. The diffusion of 
knowledge by means of travel, formal instruction, exchange of books, magazines, etc., is 
by far the most economical means of bringing ideas together. War, I repeat, is wholly 
unnecessary. The most effective “‘broadsides’” are those of ideas. The origination and 
diffusion of ideas, then, is the principle and necessary condition of social evolution. 

But if social progress is to be achieved in any other than a haphazard manner, 
that is, in the manner of nature, through the compounding of ideas, it is obvious that 
the combination of truly progressive ideas is the consummation to be wished. Now, 
progressive ideas are determined by the careful investigation of the phenomena of 
nature. This is the sole source of truth. Those who declare that action or experience 
is also a source of truth mercly mean that in action and experience ideas and truths 
are tested or interpreted. 

It follows, then, plainly enough that there should be throughout the world a per- 
fectly free flow of scientific ideas, and everywhere the most earnest and intelligent en- 
couragement of scientific investigation. The greatest detriment to progress, the real 
“sin against the Holy Ghost”, is opposition to science and to the diffusion of scientific 
ideas in human society, both horizontally and perpendicularly. Opposition to teaching 
the young the scientific ideas derived from the painstaking investigation of nature, 
and to the early use of the mind in exercise upon these truths, is infidclity to the 
divine purpose of directing the evolution of society to higher and higher levels. 

This means, of course, a universal education--an education which really involves the 
diffusion of scientific knowledge and the operation of the fundamental principle of social 
evolution, namely, the compounding. recompounding and organization of ideas, and the 
application of this principle in an intelligent effort to direct the future evolution of 
society. Other principles may and should be applied, but this one is fundamental. 


“Let knowiedge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 

That mind and soul according well 

May make one music as before, but vaster.”’ 


In primitive times social combinations, and social evolution, could be achieved only 
by immediate contact and inter-mixture of the populations of social groups. Modes of 
contact through distant communication were practically non-existent, compounding neccs- 
sarily involved physical and biological contiguity. Today, however, we have arrived at 
a stage in the development of the means of communication at which the combination 
or compounding of social groups may not necessarily be thought of as physical inter- 
penetration of populations. That is not the essential thing. The essential thing is the 
contact and combination of ideas and cultures. This may easily be secured in this age 
without the physical intermingling of one group with one another. It may result, and 
does result, from the conquest and subjugation of one group by another. It may take 
place also peacefully and at a distance. 

The heart of a civilization is the ideas it embodies. All that is necessary to effect 
a combination of cultures is to bring the ideas of the groups together. This is done 
today more or less unconsciously, through the employment without a definite social 
purpose of the various means of communication, and evolution is taking place. But 
this evolution should be controlled. And how? By the determination of the ideas that 
are to enter into the new synthesis. This does not imply that we may or can select 
out the particular ideas that we wish to unite. What, then, should be the elements of 
the new compounding? 

Well, we are generally agreed that the truth is always salutary. The ideas that 
should enter into new social combinations, then, should be true ideas. True ideas, we 
believe, are derived by careful, impartial investigation of the world in which we live, 
that is, by science. Bring together the true scientific ideas of the world and, though 
we may not be able to predict the exact result, we may safely rely on the outcome. 
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EDUCATION AND PATRIOTISM 


Meath, Earl of. ‘Reasonable patriotism.” Nineteenth Cen 39:299, 315, Feb. 1896. 


It should be the effort of the patriot, the statesman, and the educationalist to cast 
the most searching light on the government, laws, and institutions of the country, and, 
without concealing any defects from its rays, to take care that no lack of knowledge or 
prejudice shall disturb the judgment of the rising generation in their estimate of the 


value of the institutions under which they live, as compared with those of foreign 
countries. 


The sentiment of patriotism, when founded on the love of home and of free institu- 
tions, and when unalloyed by admixture with the baser qualities of arrogance and of 
vainglory, is a source of untold strength to a nation. Such a sentiment cannot be 
ignored with impunity. It cannot be forced by educators or statesmen, nor is it capable 
of being produced at the arbitrary will of the tyrant. It is a delicate plant which 
refuses to be cultivated in uncongenial soil; but, given the proper conditions of growth, 
it is in the power of the cultivator either by neglect to starve it into atrophy, or by 
care and proper nurture to cause it to bring forth fruit so that it shall repay him a 
hundredfold for his toil and attention. — 

May no foolish fear of fostering a military spirit ever lead those who have in 
their hands the direction of youthful education to stunt or repress the growth of this 
valuable sentiment; let them rather guide it into healthy directions, where its progress, 
far from being a source of danger to humanity, may, by stimulating the energies and 
purifying the motives of the sons and daughters of Britain, be the means of bringing 
untold blessings to millions of the world’s inhabitants. 


A NEED FOR PHILOSOPHY 


Troland, Leonard Thompson. “Philosophy and the world’s peace.” Jour of Phil Psych 
and Sci Meth 13:435-7, Aug. 3, 1916. 


Modern society, although based upon a systematization of details, reveals a chaos 
of fundamental purposes. To prevent such a chaos is the function of religion in society. 
However, the European war, and the general decline in the sincerity of belief during 
modern times, proves that Christianity is failing to discharge this function efficiently. 
The consequences for the progress of civilization, and even of man as a species, may 
ultimately be very serious. The dominant human motives are largely instinctive, and 
of such a nature that when released from some synthetizing control they produce highly 
destructive effects. 

There is reason for supposing that the weakness of extant religions lies not only 
in the imperfection of their creeds, but in their general contempt for any knowledge 
not contained in these creeds. Whatever they contain of truth would necessarily be 
embraced also by a universal system of knowledge, to which we apply the name “philoso- 
phy.” Such a system, when brought to completion, would possess all of the important 
characteristics of a religion. It would be founded upon certain fundamental acts of 
pure faith, it would form a unitary whole, it would not only assist man to attain his 
purpose in life, but would show him what that purpose is. This it would do by 
considering the world beyond the senses as well as that of direct experience. Phil- 
osophy would differ from any existing religion in that the principles in which it demands 
faith are such as can not be rejected without the destruction of the possibility of all 
knowledge; in that, beyond these principles, its method of construction would be that 
characteristic of science and logic and—most important of all—-in that, being founded 
on what is fundamental in belief and what is real in experience, it would command the 
respect of humanity. 

To build up such a philosophy something is required in addition to the results of 
empirical science. This is metaphysics, a much-despised discipline which in modern 
discussion is often identified with the whole of philosophy. Now ethics, we have said, 
is applied knowledge, knowledge in the service of human purposes, but a technology 
based upon science alone possesses a fatal deficiency. While it makes possible the control 
of our human environment in the fulfilment of existing human motives, it offers no 
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criterion for the correctness of these motives in themselves, and hence can furnish no 
grounds for the solution of the world’s most practical problems. To provide such 
grounds, by investigating the place of human experience in the total universe of which 
it forms a part, is the function of metaphysics. Metaphysics is the heart of philosophy, 
the ultimate goal of empirical science, the final culmination of the inductive movement 
in knowledge, from which proceeds that deductive movement which we have identified 
with ethics, or with technology in the broadest sense. 

Our thesis has been that such a system of knowledge is not only possible, but is 
absolutely essential to the world’s progress and peace. Science alone can not save us; 
alone, it may even prove our ruin. Existing religions, full of valuable truths as they 
are, are yet too shallow to command lasting respect. What we need is a system of 
thought, filling the place now occupied by religion, but possessing the strength of 
science. This can only be a system of which science is itself an integral part, and in 
which what we know of evolution, of protoplasm, of radioactivity, electrons, and energy, 
form logical steps in an answer to the child’s question: ‘What is it all for?” 


Brown, Harold Chapman. “Human nature and the state.” Int Jour of Ethics 26:187-8, 
189, 192, Jan. 1916. 


We are in need of a new political philosophy. Through a long lapse of years, 
man has sought to exhibit the state as a rational institution suited to his needs, but 
since the days of ancient Greece he has done little more than dialectically justify the 
forms of institutions that his history had already brought into being. A full realization 
of the practical powers of intelligence is as new as the epoch of applied science, a 
matter of a century or so, and it was only from reflection on this achievement that 
man began, in the last century, to dream of the possibility of applying science to 
political control. The Leviathan is dying and in its place is arising a conception to 
supplant®*that monster state as a more rational and positive means to human welfare. 

A first consequence is that the masses can no longer be looked upon as a means 
for the realization of a state-idea. They have become creative participators and must 
be educated in co-operation to fulfil that function. With the growing provinces of state 
control, the ancient and honorable doctrine of rights is in jeopardy. 


‘Also the state cannot be limited to mere external forms of control. It must recognize 
that while these may always be necessary, they express its imperfection and incomplete- 
ness rather than the basic side of its activities. The authority of the state should be- 
come more like that of scientific experts to whom a man submits beacuse they know 
more than he instead of being that of a metaphysical power enforcing a moral ideal. 
But such authority can be appreciated and accepted only by educated men; therefore, 
the first function of a state must be to ensure its citizens a sound education, a matter 
rendered difficult by our present economic pressure that forces most men too early Into 
the world’s work, by our lack of adequate psychology and consequent ignorance as to 
just what a suitable education consists in, and by the weight of traditions that often 
warps our present systems from their highest efficiency. A striking example of this 
last in that pseudo-patriotism by which so often a people’s history, instead of being 
made a stimulus to critical thinking for ideal ends, is made a sop to their egoism, by 
a reading that shows their activities in peace and war as being, if not perfect, at least 
immensely higher than that of any other people. 


We have tried to show that the modern state has become something of which most 
social philosophers have never dreamed. In the complexities of social life today, the 
old doctrines of rights which seemed so clear to the men of the French revolution has 
not become false but it has become to a large extent meaningless since rights for which 
they struggled have become commonplaces and we are interested in rights for which 
they never dreamed, organized labor, for example. The limit to the number of rights 
can only be determined through practical settlement of the limits to the efficacy of public 
as opposed to private control. Our greatest danger seems to lie in psuedo-knowledge. 
To apply knowledge we must have it, and only too often under the present rapid advance 
of the sciences, promise is taken for fulfilment and scientific applications are proposed 
where the science to be applied does not yet exist. Our attitude toward the future 
demands courage, not the rashness of fools, but the temperament of the wise experi- 
menter who can make haste slowly, ever on a basis of sound knowledge. 
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Scott, John Waugh. ‘Democracy and the logic of goodness.” Int Jour of Ethics 30:73-4, 
Oct. 1919. 


Yet, putting all the products of industry and of art together, we are only at the 
beginning of the story of the bringing out of man's conscious mind. The awakening 
of sleeping desires, faculties, potencies is not merely the effect of the civilizing process 
but—at certain points—its purpose, its confessed and explicit business. What else 
is the modern phenomenon of education—one of the few things upon the desirability 
of which modern peoples are still fairly unanimous—except civilization’s setting itself to 
do deliberately and of set purpose what it was already doing in countless ways in- 
directly? For surely education is what its name implies, a drawing-out of the mind. 
We need not dwell here upon the conspicuous facts, the increasing masses of people 
in the world who are having their minds thus drawn out, the increasing proportion 
of the years of life spent in having it done. Think only of the perplexing bulk 
of the potential materials of education; how here—as in the study of psychology—the 
fields multiply by the very effort to overtake them; how the number of things people 
could conceivably be educated in, increases in a fatal arithmetical progression. - 2 

Is it any wonder now, that the human soul, thus roused into consciousness at every 
turn and made to feel itself in every fibre of its being, should at length have become 
frankly curious about itself and settled down to the orgy of “‘psychology”’ of all shapes 
and shades, which is so prominent a further feature in the currency of modern culture? 
For there can be no mistaking the fact. 


Dewey. John. “Democracy and education.” In “Reviews and abstracts of literature” 
by Ernest C. Moore. Jour of Phil Psych and Sci Meth 14:385-6 July 5, 1917. 


If philosophy is for anything, if it is not a kind of mumbling in the dark—a form of 
“busy work” which otherwise unoccupied adults mark time with—it must shed some light 
upon the path, must help to make purposes more articulate and their realization more 
likely. Life without it must be a different sort of thing from life with it. And the 
difference which it makes must be in us. It can not be a debt of honor which we 
blindly pay to objective reality—a tribute which things exact from us. It must be a 
service which we attempt to render to ourselves. It grew out of defeated human 
purposes. It exists to redeem action. ‘“Philosophic thinking has for its differentia 
the fact that the uncertainties with which it deals are found in widespread social con- 
ditions and aims, consisting in a conflict of organized interests and institutional claims. 
Since the only way of bringing about a harmonious readjustment of the opposed 
tendencies is through a modification of emotional and intellectual disposition, philosophy 
is at once an explicit formulation of the various interests of life and a propounding 
of points of view and methods by which a better balance of interests may be effected. 
Since education is the process through which the needed transformation may be ac- 
complished and not remain a mere hypothesis as to what is desirable, we reach a 
justification of the statement that philosophy is the theory of education as a deliberately 
conducted practise.” 

Philosophy, then, is reflection upon social ideals, and education is the effort to 
actualize them in human behavior. They go hand in hand. There is no philosophy 
which is not philosophy of education, and no genuine education which is not the 
product of philosophy. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION AND POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Grundy, G. B. “Political psychology: a science which has yet to be created.’ Nine- 
teenth Cen 81:163-4, 165-6, 169-70, Jan. 1917. 


The question of national education is essentially a question of political psychology. 
Anyone who has mixed much with educated men will recognise that different types of 
education produce different types of mind and different modifications of inherited char- 
acteristics. Those, again, who knew the Germans thirty or forty years ago will recog- 
nise that the present generation is very different from the generation of that day. 
It is not that the inherited characteristics of the race, good, bad, and indifferent, have 
altered. It is due to the change which has come over German education. Prosperity 
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and education have reacted upon one another; and education has been diverted from 
its former idealism to the materialistic end of promoting material wealth. The mate- 
rial has, speaking in terms of the nation as a whole, swamped the ideal element. In 
such a system of education there is no room for the teaching of that human sympathy 
which is the main element in a well-ordered State, both in its internal relations and 
in its relations with the world outside. It is the change in education which has made 
it possible for the Junker element to get its “Real-politik” accepted as a creed by the 
mass of the German people. Real-politik is science in its most ruthless form translated 
into political life. It is fortunate for those who do not practise it that even in the 
sciences much remains to be learnt. But this Real-politik is only an old friend who 
has masqueraded in the past under various aliases such as “Might is Right,” or “‘the 
End justifies the Means,”’ and so forth. Being criminal, he has a penchant for a 
change of name. Is it really advisable from the point of view of the practical interests 
of the State that the “humanities” should be thrust back into obscurity in the system 
of European education? They are the only educational means by which the national 
mind can be made to recognise the claims of foreigners abroad, and of minorities at 
home, to that sympathetic treatment without which each nation must live in a state 
of armed watchfulness against its neighbours outside and against oppressed elements 
within it. Is money ill spent which aims at national happiness rather than at national 
wealth? 

No sane supporter of either the “humanities” or of science would advocate either 
being placed in a position to control the other. Each should leaven the other in the 
intellectual development of the nation. 

The problem of British education is not the modification of schedule, but the aboli- 
tion of the intellectual laziness which has been so serious a barrier to any advance 
in any branch of learning. The average Englishman loves bodily, but dislikes in- 
tellectual exertion. For the most part he never gets to appreciate the fact that 
learning ceases to be an exertion so soon as the learner gets a real grasp of his 
subject and it thus becomes to him a matter of interest. To the average youth of 
this country learning is associated with looking out words in a dictionary and attempting 
to commit to memory the formulae and bookwork of mathematics or natural science. 
Neither process seems to him to be the highway to happiness. Where does the fault 
lie? Some of it lies with inefficient schoolmasters, though there are not so many 
inefficients as is commonly supposed in that much-abused profession. But far more 
lies with the average English parent, who by his conversation makes it quite clear 
to the average schoolboy that his interests are outside the world of intellectual things. 
Experience of teaching in a university leads to the conviction that family influence 
is in the majority of cases the main factor in forming a boy’s tastes, else why should 
it be so infinitely more easy to deal with boys who come from families of the upper, 
middle, and working classes in which there is an atmosphere of intellectual interest 
and ambition, whether accompanied by learning or not? If English parents would 
encourage their children to seek intellectual achievement, the most difficult problem in 
English education would be forthwith solved. 


It is in its dealings with its own people that the psychology of the German 
Government has been successful: in its dealings with the world outside it has been a 
failure. Political psychology applied to practical life cannot be confined within national 
frontiers, unless all nations were in a position to emulate the hermit state of Thibet. 
But within its own frontiers German psychology has been very effective in some 
respects. 


Political psychology is, as has been already said, a science which has yet to be 
created. When it is established in something like a scientific form, not by the works 
of doctrinaire philosophers, but by compilation from the experience of those who are 
acquainted with the souls of their own and of other nations, there will be a good 
hope that those wars—and they are many—which are due to national and international 
ignorance may not in the future play the part which they have played in past history. 

Aristotle, speaking in an age of the world when life was not so complicated as it 
now is, and when the wide truths of human existence were not so much obscured by 
detail, said that it was necessary for the true statesman to have knowledge of the 
things concerned with the soul; and, though his dictum was not made in reference to a 
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political psychology of quite the same nature and extent as that now under considera- 
tion, it is equally true of the subject in any of its various forms. But as far as 
practical politics are concerned the dictum has remained a mere dictum. Yet it 
enunciates one of the soundest principles in politics, a principle far more important in 
the wide world of the present day than in the limited world of Aristotle’s time. But 


the teachers have yet to be found, for the study has yet to be placed on a scientific 
basis. 


EDUCATION AND MORALITY 


Kantor, Jacob Robert. ‘“‘The ethics of internationalism and the individual.’ Int Jour 
of Ethics 29:36-7, Oct. 1918. 


The problem of state morality becomes reduced to the problem of education, since 
the development of self-consciousness is the process of acquiring information and in- 
telligence. Progress of a political and social or ethical sort can come about only through 
the development of proper cultural attitudes. Men must be brought to realize the 
significance of human nature in all its varied phases. They must understand history 
correctly, which means to understand the faults and failings of nations and social 
institutions in the course of their development. As a result they would grow to appre- 
ciate more the functions and purposes of institutions, and their relation to the in- 
dividuals they are designed to benefit. Self-consciousness of individuals depends upon 
an understanding of economical values; the vanity of luxury, the futility of unfair com- 
petition, and the absolute necessity of interhuman mutual aids must be taught as daily 
lessons from actual observation. The work of education must advance continuously 
so that the citizens of a nation may not be thought too ignorant to know their needs 
and to provide for them. A prime requisite for citizenship is the capacity to check 
the servants of the state. To hold this up as an ideal would mean much in the way of 
pointing out specific measures of political reforms, instances of which have been worked 
out in Switzerland. The proper education for citizenship would bring about such a 
state of enlightenment of individuals in a group that they would abolish the secrecy 
now attending upon group relations, especially of the diplomatic sort. This would 
prevent classes in power from carrying on their high-handed anti-public activities, 
hidden from the public under the guise of preventing other nations from knowing 
their plans. When the men of the world are those really concerned in commerce 
and government, nations will be able to deal with each other in broad daylight. When 
treaties are honest and fair there is absolutely no necessity for secrecy. 

Because of present social conditions the program of education as it is here hinted 
at must seem huge in its proportions, but we must anticipate the puny objection that 
it is impossible to accomplish. During the course of the present war we have all seen the 
marvellous work of educational campaigns. We have all learned a lot in a short time 
concerning the value of economic mutual aid, and general social co-operation, even 
when the aim was not the establishment of a league of nations. If we should es- 
tablish sincere educational campaigns in the avowed interests of permanent and uni- 
versal human co-operation we could learn more, and with greater ease. 


Harrison, Frederic. “The creed of a layman.” Nineteenth Cen 9:475-7, March 1881. 


What a picture of human life may we not see, as in a vision, under the influence 
of this vivifying principle! 

Underneath all lies the indispensable institution of a universal Education—an 
education for all, free, open, without conditions, an education which may put the 
capable artisan on an intellectual level with any other citizen, an education continued 
long after the childhood or boyhood, until the maturity of manhood, which is now 
only thought the privilege of the rich. An Education, universal in another sense, that 
it will be a real training in science, not a mechanical exercise in language, an Edu- 
cation leading up to a practical knowledge of man’s history and his social and moral 
nature. 

Whence is such an Education to come, it is said? Whence, but from the sense 
of social duty, and of social necessity in those who hold the material and intellectual 
resources of society, the rich and the learned? If the zeal of all the social reformers, 
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the conscience and public spirit of all the patriotic citizens, the patience of the man 
of science and the philosopher, the enthusiasm of the missionary, the evangelising 
spirit of the Christian, all pulled one way, and converged, as they now diverge and 
counteract each other, what would not result? Now 10,000 pulpits are fulminating 
against 10,000 newspapers, reviews, and lectures, and the fervour of the socialist re- 
former is quenched in the cold logic of the anti-social economist, and the crude sense 
of the practical statesman. Find them a common doctrine, fuse science, religion, 
socialism, economy, progress, conservatism, in one purpose, and the force of the 
educating power (now frittered away in internecine combat) would be beyond the 
reach of thought. 

Out of such an educating body (call them philosophers, men of science, lecturers, 
preachers, priests, or thinkers) would rise up necessarily a spiritual, moralising force. 
The intellectual activity of a world based on the ever present Image of Humanity, 
could not rest in Material Science. Its whole intellectual system would converge 
towards the focus of Man. The Science of Human Nature, as the noblest part of 
Science, would be the Crown and End of Science; and the noblest faculty of man would 
be the subject of the Science of Human Nature. “Men of Science” would not mean 
men who cut up frogs, and resolve nebulae into new star worlds; but it would pri- 
marily mean moralists, social philosophers, historians. Science, philosophy, literature, 
law, would not be fields for accumulating a fortune, or winning some personal prize: 
they would be the great functions on which society itself depends. 

Nor would this education be an intellectual one alone. It would be a training of the 
moral nature, of the feelings, of the heart. Women would be the great educators and 
moral regenerators—none being doomed to struggle in an idle competition in physical 
force with men, they would form the spirit of the young, become the moral providence 
of the home, and the moral inspirers of society—-presenting in public and in private life 
the highest standard of spiritual truth. And life in public and private would be 
continually renewed by a set of institutions and practices that recalled to us its mean- 
ing and referred it to its higher purpose. 

Enlightened by a systematic and scientific philosophy, moralised and dignified by 
a constant appeal to duty, man’s active life would be set free to devote all its 
resources to the amelioration of cur human lot. Industry would be moderated, in- 
spired, and moralised, until it purged itself of the detestable aim of piling up fortunes 
and securing personal enjoyments, and set itself to raise the condition of the workers 
themselves-—capital being held in trust as the public instrument of the community, 
captains of industry feeling themselves as much bound to watch over the welfare of 
their soldiers, as are captains of armies in the field. The business of the rich would 
be to use wealth in the noble spirit of social advancement that the best philosophers 
have shown in the use of their knowledge, and the best rulers have shown in the use 
of their power. The incalculable resources of modern civilisation and the boundless 
ingenuity of modern invention would all be resolutely concentrated, not in the task 
of scrambling for wealth over the bodies and souls of the creators of wealth, but in an 
intelligent resolve to mitigate the lot of the toiling masses, and to provide against 
the consequences of social disorder. A few generations would suffice to make the world 
forget (as if it were the dark ages) this sordid Battle of Pelf (with its self-help and 
survival of the unfittest) in which we live, until Industry itself passed by an almost 
unconscious transition into the mere cultivation of Art and Beauty, and work was 
concentrated in the expression of pure and noble Feeling. 

In Humanity human life meets and rests at last. Science and Philosophy by it 
become human, moral, co-ordinated. Devotion becomes rational and practical. Art 
becomes religious, social, creative. Industry becomes beneficent, unselfish, ennobling. 
Politics become a public duty, not an ignoble game. Education becomes a rational 
preparation for a true life. Religion becomes the bond of spirits within, and of 
multitudes without. The People enter upon their true Sovereignty, for their well-being 
is the grand object and care of society. Women at last receive their due place, for 
theirs is the largest part in the moral and spiritual guidance of their age. The Past 
is summed up and expressed in the Present, and the two become the natural parent 
of the Future. And so the whole human race slowly after centuries puts off the 
habit of War, as it has put off the habit of slavery, and becomes conscious of the 
vast Brotherhood whose mission is to people and to improve this Planet. 





a 
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EDUCATION OF THE BACKWARD RACES 


Balmforth, Ramsden. “The moral development of the native races in South Africa.” 
Int Jour of Ethics 18:143-5, 150-1, Jan. 1908. 


We are thrown back, then, on fundamental beliefs. Nay, we are thrown back on 
something deeper than fundamental beliefs—on the modes of life in which beliefs find 
their efficacy and their justification. Here we are brought to the great question of 
education, and what education means. Every well-wisher of the native races in 
South Africa must surely be gratified at the emphatic way in which the recent Com- 
mission on Native Affairs has dispelled the widespread delusion that education and 
Christianity have a demoralizing effect on the native. In the coast towns of South 
Africa this notion is passed from mouth to mouth with a parrot-like repetition which 
becomes wearisome. The very words in which it is expressed—‘‘Oh! the educated 
‘nigger’ is no good’’—shows the bias of those who hold it. Its prevalence may be 
accounted for in this way: the employer of labor requires natives in his business, 
that is, for the purpose of making profit, nearly all the unskilled labor in South 
Africa being done by natives or colored people. For unskilled work the uneducated 
native is sometimes more useful to the employer than the educated native, because, being 
uneducated, he is a more subservient “tool” with no nonsense about his “rights.” 
This is the point of view from which the average employer judges. The educated 
native is not so subservient a tool, he has more self-respect, he considers himself to 
be a human being, perhaps even a citizen, and in this process of moral and civic 
development he is apt to show a certain amount of “‘cheekiness.” Hence, from the 
purely profit-making point of view he is “no good’! But he gets employment for all 
that, which shows that he is some good after all, and, indeed, one wonders what 
South Africa would do without him. At any rate the commission has reported very 
emphatically and unanimously on this point, as may be seen from the following extract: 

“The consensus of opinion expressed before the commission is to the effect that 
education, while in a certain number of cases it has had the effect of creating in 
the natives an aggressive spirit, arising no doubt from an exaggerated sense of in- 
dividual self-importance, which renders them less docile and less disposed to be con- 
tented with the position for which nature or circumstances have fitted them, has had 
generally a beneficial influence on the natives themselves, and by raising the level 
of their intelligence, and by increasing their capacity as workers and their earning 
power, has been an advantage to the community. 

“Testimony has been given as to the value of education as a concomitant of 
religious and moral instruction, and as to its economic effect in raising the standard of 
material comfort and thus creating wants. Apart from the consideration that there 
is a moral obligation upon the State to provide for the intellectual development of 
all classes of its subjects, there appear to be very sound reasons of policy for the 
adoption of a liberal and sympathetic attitude toward the subject of native education. 

The native, in common with the rest of mankind, does not live by bread alone, and 
possesses certain mental impulses and aspirations which demand satisfaction. 

No policy can be complete or sound which is limited to political or economical con- 
siderations only, and which takes no account of the irrepressible forces within each 
individual. And it is evident that there is among the people themselves a growing 
desire for education, which cannot and need not be suppressed.” 

In qualification of this, and as some justification of the popular view, I may say 
that the education hitherto given to the native has been, on the whole, of too bookish 
or intellectual a character. It has been the modern board or common school system 
drilled into the mind of a race which has been taken away from the structure of its 
own tribal life and morality, and brought into contact with the artificiality, sensa- 
tionalism, and vice of town life and civilization. It has neglected native aptitudes, 
and the formation of character in the deepest sense of that word; or rather, it has 
sought to reform it by a thin smattering of, theological or denominational instruction. 
What we want in South Africa is an independent inquiry, apart from either missionary 
or capitalist ideals, as to the meaning and content of “education,” in so far as it 
should strive to fit the native to be both an end in himself as a responsible human being, 
and an efficient means to the welfare of the community to which he belongs. 
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There are other questions of grave importance affecting the welfare of the native 
and mixed races. There is the question of the liquor traffic amongst the natives; there 
are grave questions affecting the future of the colored people, that is, the people of 
mixed European and native descent, about whose vitality, stability, intellectual capacity, 
and moral and material condition we have so little available data; and there is the 
important question of native franchise and representation. But I have already ex- 
ceeded my space. The reader will see that in the matter of education and genuine 
concern for the welfare of the native, the record of Cape Colony stands in sharp 
contrast to the brutality of some Australian and American States, and is far higher 
than that of other South African States. South Africa will never be wholly a white 
man’s country; it will never be wholly a black man’s country. It is therefore essential 
that all races should work harmoniously with each other, and our most fervent prayer 
may well be that they may never be brought into disastrous conflict. The rise of an 
intelligent native population will make for the desired end, and furnish, perhaps, a 
much-needed object lesson to the world. 


Stawell, F. Melian. “Patriotism and humanity.” Int Jour of Ethics 25:296-8, 299-300, 
April 1915. 


It is well to teach citizenship and rouse patriotism, but we ought to repeat after 
every lesson the words of those great leaders whose love for their fatherland made them 
exult in another’s love for his. “Il ne voulut pas qu’il fut sur la terre un homme sans 
patrie.” Another's nationality ought to be as sacred to us as our own: an alien nation 
is mother to her citizens just as truly as ours can be to us. Why do we forget this? 
It is common sense and common humanity; but against it we have natural bias, defective 
education, and narrow statesmanship. Difference of race is a primitive barrier, and 
difference of tradition and outlook become barriers in their turn. The very passion 
with which a man’s own ideal is followed obscures for him another’s right to follow 
his, and this is as true for nations as it is for parties and creeds. National intolerance 
can be as bitter and unfair as ever religious intolerance has been, and it possesses, 
in addition, a peculiar vulgarity of its own. The self-laudation of a people is more 
grotesque, because more self-centered, than the fanaticism of any creed. There are 
excuses for it, no doubt: the initial task of raising the mass of citizens to the pitch of 
being willing to die for their country is not an easy one; faced with the apathy and 
the selfishness of the ordinary mortal, it is natural for the orator to foster any impulse 
that will help. How natural, and how dangerous, can be seen from the ordinary 
recruiting-speeches in war-time with their perpetual inference that the foreigner must 
be the devil and the nation the salt of the earth if the war is really a holy war. 

But the progress of the world depends now on the nations advancing beyond all 
this. There is no other way; we have got to set up a counsel of perfection and aim 
at the impossible, if we are ever to escape. We must keep patriotism,- and yet go 
beyond it, if we are to save what is best in patriotism itself, just as for the sake 
of religion, religious men had to go beyond their own willingness to die for their own 
faith. Toleration demanded not irreligion, but a better religion, and we might have 
a better patriotism if we could remember that we are also citizens of the world. But 
for this double end we need the rare spirit that will fight to the death against tyranny, 
and yet adjure all tyrannizing itself. The problem can only be solved so—never, 
while aggression lingers anywhere, by any simple Tolstoyan doctrine of non-resistance, 
as inadequate to the complexity of the facts as any simple Chauvinism could be. 
Tolstoyanism, no doubt, is only inadequate, and in Chauvinism the pressing danger lies. 
It may be the primary duty of every nation to defend its own interest, but certainly 
it is not its only duty, and yet we all act as though it were. 

The best interests of our own countrymen, we may be right in believing, cannot 
run counter to the good of the whole, but their immediate and obvious interests can and 
often do, and when they do, they ought to be surrendered. That this may seem a hard 
saying only shows the vice of our international statesmanship. Nations have got to 
live together, and this they cannot do without some give-and-take, but most of us want 
only to take and never give. Germany has no right to Tsing-tau, we say in England, 
but what of our own right to Wei-hai-wei? No unprejudiced European could think of a 
Europe without a powerful France, a powerful Germany, a powerful England, except as 
a Europe crippled and multilated, and yet through our absurd rivalries and selfishnesses 
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we have reached a pass where thousands of us are striving for such an end. A patriot 
may do well to strive, other things being equal, for his nation’s growth and gain in 
power. But infinitely much turns on that little pedantic phrase “other things being 
equal,” and it is infinitely easy to overlook it. It would be absurd to deny that, other 
things being equal, national power may sérve ideal ends: Englishmen, for example, 
were far more likely than Norwegians to gain good conditions for the Balkan peoples 
simply because England is far more powerful than Norway. But it is equally absurd 
to speak as though England had always used her power well. 


So with the training of the backward races: Many nations would do better to let 
this task alone, and yet there really is a valuable work to be done here, if it could 
be done in the true missionary spirit without humbug or domineering. Doubtless, only 
too often, the backward peoples are trained simply to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for the dominant race until the generous heart is ready to sicken at the talk of 
“the white man’s burden,” as nothing but so much tyrannical cant. For, as with 
individuals, so with nations, close to the genuine desire for a wider sphere of use- 
fulness lies the unbridled lust of power for itself, regardless of any further end. The 
temptations that cluster around this desire are perhaps the deepest in man, and all 
the deeper because power itself is necessary to many of his finest activities. Certain 
it is that most people, at least in our active world of the West, desire power much more 
than they desire money or ease, in fact usually they only want money for the sake 
of power, or ease as a sign of it. Even where they do not desire mastery for their 
personal selves, they will desire it for the persons most like them, those with whom 
they naturally sympathize, their class, their party, their sex, and their nation. And the 
temptation becomes the more insidious because it is in part unselfish. 

Here is a fundamental cause of war, perhaps the most fundamental. Goethe, in 
his deep quiet way, saw this and showed it to us. He saw the dreadful vision of 
war rising again and again through the ages; the recurrent spectre that man must 
face on his way in the search for peace and beauty. It was the thirst for power 
that would not let the ghost be laid. 


“‘How often has it risen! Yes, and it will rise 

Ever and evermore! No man yields sovereignty 

Unto his fellow: none will yield to him 

Who won the power by force, and by force keeps his hold. 
For man, who cannot rule his own unruly heart, 

Is hot to rule his neighbor, bind him to his will.” 


This aggressive passion, reinforcing and reinforced by mistaken ideas of duty and 
patriotism, will sweep everything before it, humanity, reason, self-interest, desire for 
comfort, love of life. Nothing, good or bad, arrests a people once there is roused in 
them both the instinct of self-sacrifice and the hope of dominion. 


THE PRESS AS AN EDUCATIVE INFLUENCE 


Lehman, Harvey C. and Witty, Paul A. “Ethics and the press.” Int Jour of Ethics 
38 :208, Jan. 1928. 


The influence of the newspaper in influencing American opinion prior to our entry 
into the recent world-conflict is now well known. Quite apart from the question of 
whether America’s participation was or was not justifiable, the present writers are 
concerned merely with pointing to one of the means by which her entry was made 
endurable to a peaceably inclined nation. If there are to be future wars one dreads 
to contemplate the possible consequences of cleverly planned propaganda. Full access 
to facts is indeed no less important to the citizen than freedom of speech. 

* The situation is even more serious for the child than for the adult. Most adults read 
uncritically of course, but children are even more likely to accept what they read than 
are adults. Suggestion is a potent factor during the formative period of youth. What the 
children read in the newspapers of today will condition how and what they will think 
as the citizens of tomorrow. Propaganda continued over a period of years can there- 
fore have results of even greater import than heretofore suspected. 
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It was previously stated that leading representatives of the press have recently 
manifested their sense of responsibility for what is being printed. Even if we assume 
that the more idealistic editors will act as a leavening influence upon the press as 
a whole, it seems that there are only two outcomes to the present situation: (1) 
Society must exert greater control over the newspapers, or (2) it must remain con- 
tent to yield itself still further to newspaper domination. It is doubtful that legislative 
enactments will afford a satisfactory solution. ‘The problem is obviously one that de- 
mands the careful consideration of all thoughtful persons. 


Orton, William. ‘“‘Democracy or education?” Int Jour of Ethics 38:167, Jan. 1928. 


In a letter written in the year 1900, William James unburdened himself of a - 
rather startling piece of social prognosis: 

“Mr. Bosanquet somewhere says that so far from the dark ages being over, we are 
just at the beginning of a new dark age period. He means that ignorance and unculture, 
which then were merely brutal, are now articulate and possessed of a literary voice, 
and the fight is transferred from fields and castles and town walls to ‘organs of pub- 
licity’ ; but it is the same fight, of reason and goodness against stupidity and passions ; 
and it must be fought through to the same kind of success. But it means the re-educating 
of perhaps twenty more generations.” 

Had the writer of that letter lived through the European war he would have had 
still stronger reason for considering Mr. Bosanquet a good prophet. He might have 
come to wonder, when he considered the part played in that vast hysteria by propa- 
ganda, deliberate misinformation, and appeal to the mob mind, whether anything at 
all had been gained by teaching the majority of Western mankind to read. He might 
even have subscribed to the facetious suggestion of a writer in the Living Age of 1926: 
“If the State Department prevented us voters from getting any information at all, 
the cause of peace would be advanced a good thousand years.” 


Swenson, David F. “A Danish thinker’s estimate of journalism.” Int Jour of Ethics 
38:82, 83, 84, Oct. 1927. 


The fact that in modern times almost all communication is through the medium 
of the press has given rise to universal confusion. There has been collected in modern 
states a huge inorganic precipitate: the multitude. No one ever really comes to 
grips with this huge mass. Those who teach are not personalities who make their 
appearance in character; they are authors who have found for themselves a hiding- 
place from the world, and now and then from the place of their concealment send 
out a few thoughts. 

The only conflicts we have hitherto had in modern life have been the conflicts 
with the governments; for the governments have had it in their power to inflict 
penalties upon the press. But the real conflict, truth’s conflict, the conflict with 
multitude and public, these abstractions which furnish an evil refuge for every lie— 
this conflict has been utterly lost from sight. 


Public life has become permeated with consciencelessness from beginning to end. 

There exists a huge monster—whether bloodthirsty or not I shall not attempt 
to decide, though the history of the last few years shows how readily the thirst for 
blood can be aroused—in any case a hungry monster. This monster is the ‘“‘public.’’ 
With desperate passion it hungers for “something to talk about.” And the journalists 
are its obedient servants; they see to it that the public is provided with something 
to talk about. In ancient times men were thrown before wild beasts; in modern times 
it is the public that devours men, after they have been prepared by the journalists 
in the form which the public finds most palatable, namely, in the form of idle gossip. 
Every. public man is as such a victim, If he happens to be an egoist, and has made 
up his mind to endure this exploitation because he knows that it is unavoidable if 
he is to attain worldly success, he will suffer less. He will not in that case be a martyr ; 
he will not suffer sympathetically, and he will be more nearly understood by his 
contemporaries. But he will be devoured by the public just the same, and the dish 
will be prepared by the journalists as idle gossip. 
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The world’s deepest misfortune is the unhappy objectivity (in the sense of the 
absence of personality) characteristic of all speech and teaching, and that the one 
great mechanical discovery after the other has made it possible to expound doctrines 
impersonally in constantly increasing measure. There no longer exist human beings: 
there are no lovers, no thinkers, ete. By means of the press the human race has 
enveloped itself in an atmospheric what-not of thoughts, feelings, moods; even of 
resolutions and purposes, all of which are no one’s property, since they belong to 
all and none. It is a torture to the soul to note the callous incorrigibility with which 
a human being can resort to wherever he thinks there is some truth to be had, for 
the sole purpose of learning to expound it, so that his music-box may add this piece 
to its repertoire; but as for doing anything of it, the thing never even occurs to him. 


Shawcross, H. C. “The question of responsibility.” Hibbert Jour 20:353, Jan. 1922. 


At this we cannot wholly wonder. The Press has gained such an unprecedented 
power over the minds of the people, that public opinion is often based, if not on 
falsehood, on half-truths, or on truths divorced from their context, or on truths distorted 
by being seen out of proportion. Nor can we be surprised at this ready acceptance 
of the printed word, when we consider how mechanical is the upbringing of the 
ordinary citizen; how from his earliest years he is practically forced to accept all that 


he is told, to do all that he is bid, and in most cases neither to question nor to think 
at all. 


Taylor, G. R. Stirling. “Some anti-militarist fallacies.” Nineteenth Cen 93:641, May 
1923. 


The intriguing Roman politicians gave their dupes bread and circuses. It would 
appear that the modern citizens are more successfully to be baited by the products 
of the printing-press and the cinema reels. There was a time when a man said 
that if he could write the ballads of a nation he cared not who made its laws. 
It would almost seem that the time has come when the purveyors of divorce cases 
will have the final grip on the national pulse. It may have been (and probably was) 
a bad thing to be ruled by military kings who desired to win empires for themselves. 
But the cool thinker will hesitate to say that such rulers were as evil as the new 
men who commit their atrocities before they even declare war. 

When the pacifists tell us of the tragedies of war, we are ready to believe the 
worst of them. But then we can go on to show that the horrors of peace are more 
continuous, deeper rooted, and more lasting in their evil effects. And the chief 
atrocity of peace is the desire of selfish men to consider their own interests in defiance 
of the welfare of their fellow-men. The reckless desire for personal gain is the 
greatest crime against society; and it is a crime which is far commoner in peace- 
time than in war. For war is often the climax of self-sacrifice. 

A League of Nations to stop war is an admirable idea. But still better will be a 
League which will attack the evil at its root. And the root of war is that peace 
has often become so impossible and vulgar. Let the newspapers which seek sensa- 
tional “‘stunts” turn their attention to the atrocities of peace. Let them cease to worry 
about the West End murders and the divorces of a society bored to death by idleness. 
Let them pursue the real criminals and the real immoralities. And the most immoral 
of criminals is he who pursues his personal profits in politics or commerce or finance 
without regard for his neighbours. 


LITERATURE AND ITS INFLUENCE 


Roy, Koomar Basanta. ‘‘Tagore—an oriental estimate.”’ Bookman 41:79, March 1915. 


Not only India, or Asia, but the whole world has reason to rejoice over the award 
of the Nobel Prize for “idealistic literature’ to Rabindranath Tagore. For it in- 
augurates the dawn of a new era of friendliness between the East and the West, 
so long at odds on account of the age-long struggle for material supremacy and territorial 
aggrandisement. The mutual appreciation of the literature, arts and ideals of the East 
and the West will dispel the dark clouds of international animosity and help bring 
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that day when international peace and international good-will will reign supreme on 
earth. If the goal of world peace is ever reached, as we believe it must be, then it 
will be reached by the path of cultural concourse between the Orient and the Occident, 
that will lead to the realisation of the fundamental unity of the human race. 


Cammaerts, Emile. “Literature and international relations.” Hibbert Jour 20:461-71, 
April 1922. 


However impatient we may grow at the slow development of international friend- 
ships, we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that, since the day of the armistice, a 
series of events have occurred which may give us, at least, a reasonable hope that 
all nations will realise the material and moral necessity of co-operation. I do not 
allude only to the practical decisions arrived at by the League of Nations and by the 
Washington Conference. The movement is not limited to the suppression of material 
conflicts and of the use of force. It aims also at the gradual suppression of moral 
conflicts and misunderstandings. We could picture a world in which the horrors of 
war would be abolished, but in which jealousies and intrigues played such an im- 
portant part as to gravely compromise the results obtained. International law might 
be used by certain nations as civil law is often used by certain individuals in order 
to pursue purely selfish purposes without any consideration for the interests and 
happiness of their fellow-men. What we are aiming at is a gradual change in 
the international atmosphere which would bring about, not only the friendly ad- 
justment of rival interests but some manifestations of active and practical friend- 
ship. It is not enough that we should not fight each other—we must help each other. 
In international affairs, as in all other affairs, the Christian principle of charity and 
goodwill must not merely be negative, it must also be positive. One might even go 
further and say that, unless it is the second it will never be the first; that unless a 
certain atmosphere of friendship and co-operation is created between the nations the 
hope of ending all brutal conflicts will remain illusory. In our eagerness to avoid the 
return of the terrible ordeal we have gone through, we are apt to forget the spiritual 
side of this question and to put our trust merely in the limitation of armaments, com- 
pulsory arbitration or other similar measures, hoping that, through their influence, 
international opinion may gradually be modified. There is a distinct danger in adopting 
such methods, a danger which has become apparent during the last six months. If 
we read the papers of the Continent, of this country, and of America, we must realise 
that great efforts are made to prevent the recurrence of war, but we must realise 
also that the atmosphere is charged with electricity, and that every week brings a 
new misunderstanding. We cannot expect British or foreign statesmen to become 
the leaders of a spiritual revival, but we may even now foresee that, unless such a 
spiritual revival brings about a change of heart, all their present efforts will become 
as useless as those of the promoters of the Hague Convention and other similar organi- 
sations in pre-war days. 

If we consider the problem of international relations as a whole, under its 
spiritual as well as under its material aspects, we shall, from the outset, meet three 
formidable obstacles:—the conflict of interests, the want of education, and the difference 
of national temperaments. Conflicts of interest may be adjusted internationally as 
they are between private individuals; there may be difficulty in finding the right 
tribunal; it may, on certain occasions, be more difficult still to get the decision of 
such a tribunal recognised, but this is, after all, a practical problem dealing with 
concrete factors, and it ought not to be outside the scope of wise statesmanship to 
give it as satisfactory a solution as can humanly be expected. Ignorance also can 
be counteracted. The teaching of history and geography, which is far from satis- 
factory, if considered from the present international point of view, may be re-organised ; 
our press may improve its information, and, within a reasonable period of time, we 
may expect that the next generation will grow more interested and less ignorant on the 
essential problems of international politics with which it will have to deal. 

The third obstacle, though generally ignored, is far more difficult to overcome. 
For the pure internationalist, it does not exist, since everything which is connected 
with national temperament is considered by him as mere prejudice, and the very 
principle of nationality may be questioned. But for those who prefer to deal with facts 
rather than with theories, and whose idealism is not blind to the results of every- 
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day observation, the existence of what is generally called national temperament is 
obvious. It may be harmful or it may be beneficient: the quality of its influence 
eannot affect its existence. People belonging to the same nation have inherited, through 
the influence of physical surroundings and of that of centuries of common life and 
tradition, certain characteristics which differentiate them from people belonging to 
other nations. They may differ in all other ways, through differences of classes, habits, 
occupation, or individual temperament, but, whatever the importance of the differences 
which separate them, they are united through a certain turn of mind, a certain mode 
of feeling, and a certain way of expressing their mind and expressing their feelings 
which marks them British, French, American, Italian, ctce., among a crowd, and 
which betrays still more their nationality when one enters into closer relations with 
them. 

Such characteristics are so ingrained that they have resisted a century of in- 
dustrialism and constant intercourse. London is now closer to Paris and New York 
to London, but the distinctions existing between British, French, and Americans has 
searcely altered. They may be gradually attenuated in a distant future, but they 
constitute, at the present time, a hard fact with which we have to deal, and, since 
it is in the present time that we are endeavouring to improve international inter- 
course, it would be childish to shut our eyes to the main feature of the problem. 

It is of paramount importance, because, unlike the two obstacles already mentioned, 
divergence of interests and ignorance, it deals .with imponderables and permeates 
practically all international questions. It shows its influence already in the difference 
of languages, making international conversations difficult, not only because people do 
not agree to say the same thing, but because they cannot agree to say the same thing 
in the same way. All those who, from far or near, have had the opportunity of 
following diplomatic negotiations are aware of the time and energy wasted on mere 
technicalities. The turn of a phrase, peculiar to one language, the use of a word 
which does not possess any equivalent, may delay for weeks and months the con- 
clusion of important treaties. 

‘All the difficulties which underlie a good literary translation derive from the same 
source. The language of a nation reflects its temperament, and there is nothing which 
brings us closer to the knowledge of national charactcristics than an attentive study 
of colloquialisms and idioms. I daresay that the English expression ‘‘to have a hobby” 
ought to be translated in French by enfourcher son dada. The two expressions are, 
nevertheless, separated by a gulf—the gulf of national temperament. For the Briton, 
full of self-control, shyness, and reserve, the hobby may be the most important thing in 
his life, far more important, anyway, than what he may be pleased to call his “‘busi- 
ness.” The self-assertive Frenchman, on the contrary, makes an emphatic distinction 
between serious and trivial matters. For him les affaires sont les affaires, and the dada 
a mere trifle to be laughed at, played with, and thrown aside. One could give such 
examples by the scores; they would show how vain is the attempt to bring nations 
together by the invention of a common artificial language such as Esperanto. In 
natural languages we may at least discern the difference of temperament from the 
difference of expressions and the meaning attached to them. If we all talked Esperanto, 
we should all say the same thing, meaning, of course, something quite different, and 
making confusion worse confounded. The curse of Babel was not that people talked 
different languages, but that, talking different languages, they never made the effort 
to understand each other and to co-operate in the same undertaking. In the same way, 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, at Pentecost, not only means that the Apostles were able 
to talk to all the peoples of the world in their own languages, but that they were able 
to appeal to a true inspiration which opened the heart of their hearers to their 
message. 

The more we deal with foreign politics, the more we realise that misunderstanding 
and prejudice are the main causes of trouble. The materialistic view, according to 
which nations will go on fighting, because there will always be some bone of con- 
tention between them, because “one nation will always want to secure some economic 
advantages which another nation possesses,” is really a short-sighted one. It amounts 
to saying that no law could ever have been established to protect the weak, and that 
no social life can be possible. International interests, like individual interests, can 
be adjusted, if not according to the strict dictates of Divine Justice, at least with some 
approximation of fairness. The only reason why international difficulties cannot be 
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settled in the same spirit as internal difficulties, is that the nations of the world lack 
a bond of union, and live, spiritually speaking, in watertight compartments. The 
most ridiculous prejudices are thus created. Let me quote a trivial example which will 
show at once the mischief which may be made by this situation when more important 
problems are dealt with. We have all heard, over here, of the proverbial demonstrative- 
ness of the French, of their exuberance and sentimentalism. The French, on their 
side, are wont to speak of the cold restraint of the British, of their phlegmatic attitude 
under the most tragic circumstances, and are inclined to attribute this attitude to a 
want of feeling. To any one acquainted with both nations it is obviously the reverse 
which is true. If the French are so demonstrative it is because, being stern realists, 
they are bound to clothe their opinions in the cloak of an elaborate courtesy, while, 
if the British are so typically self-controlled, it is because they have naturally a great 
amount of feeling to control, and cannot afford to let themselves go. 

Every popular idea on the same subject might be criticised in the same way. 
While popular notions are usually sound in their appreciation of human affairs at 
home, they are nearly always beside the mark when dealing with human nature abroad. 
They may be right or wrong in the general appreciation expressed, but the point is 
not whether they are right or wrong but whether this judgment is founded on true 
or false reasons. 

How can we acquire a sound knowledge of other nations’ psychology? Personal 
contact is often advised, but it is not always possible, and, unless practised for years 
and extended to a great number of people belonging to all classes and professions, 
may lead to hasty generalisations. A closer study of history and social conditions may 
certainly prove helpful, but will only give us facts, and what we are trying to find is 
the light in which we ought to interpret them. No amount of erudition and mere 
scientific knowledge can provide this spiritual help. The surest method would perhaps 
be the study of modern classics, that is to say, of the great classics of European civilisa- 
tion, from the Middle Ages onwards. 

A great deal of discussion is still going on, in educational circles, concerning the 
advisability or non-advisability of curtailing the study of Greek and Latin classics. It is 
urged, on one side, that more time is required for science and technical knowledge, 
and that the knowledge of Greek and Latin is of no practical use in modern life. 
It is urged, on the other side, that there is a distinct danger, especially in secondary 
education, in further sacrificing literary studies and in limiting the outlook of youth 
to purely concrete facts and observations. It would be impertinent for an outsider 
to take sides in the debate, but it might be observed that the study of the classics 
of modern languages might perhaps be substituted, with advantage, for Greek and 
Latin studies, with an exception, of course, for those who wish to make a special 
study of the latter. With regard to beauty of language and expression, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pascal, and Goethe are certainly comparable to the greatest 
writers of antiquity. Their religion, their philosophy are closer to us, the languages in 
which they express themselves are still spoken around us, and, what is perhaps more 
important, many of them give us the key to the temperament of the nation they 
represent. 

It may seem a paradox, but it is impossible not to notice that the great authors, 
whose fame is spread all over the world, and who are read, in the original and in 
translations, in every country, are preciscly those who follow the most exclusive and 
sometimes the most narrow national tendencies. Dante expresses all the qualities and 
all the mistakes of the Italian character: its burning enthusiasm, its fierce asceticism, 
and its passionate spirit of revenge. Moliére is more typically French than any other 
of his countrymen by the blending of wit and tragedy and of refinement and shrewd 
analysis. Shakespeare and Milton represent the two sides of the English temperament, 
so genial and buoyant, as long as feelings alone are involved, so stern and uncom- 
promising where ideas are concerned. 

The natural objection to any proposal of giving more importance in the school 
curriculum to modern classics is that they imply the knowledge of several languages. 
It would be difficult, at the present time, to study them otherwise, owing to the 
inadequacy of existing translations. The art of translating has been allowed to 
deteriorate, and while, in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the best authors did 
not disdain to devote years of their life to this kind of work, our modern writers 
are far too occupied with their own original production to find time for such patient and 
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scholarly undertakings. There is no greater mistake than to imagine that a translation 
is of secondary importance and can be written by a secondary writer. As a matter of 
fact, it requires nearly as much originality and skill to translate a book as to write 
one, for a good translation not only renders the words of one language into another, 
but should give an adequate rendering of all images, ideas, and feelings expressed 
in the original, without the reader being able to notice the effort entailed. The im- 
portance of such works cannot be exaggerated. Besides doing real service to the 
world of letters and to international education, it provides the writer with the best 
training obtainable, since it obliges him to find an absolutely accurate expression for 
each particular thought. In the sixteenth century, the French Amyiot owed all his 
celebrity as a writer to his translations. In recent times, whenever we come across 
any good version of a foreign book, we find that it has, almost invariably, been written 
by some author of note. It is the fashion nowadays, in literary circles, to declare that 
good translations are impossibie, though it has been shown again and again by Schlegel 
and Tieck, by Leconte de Lisle, by Maeterlinck, and by many others, that the only 
condition required is to find a great writer willing to undertake the work. 

It may be said that there is no such great virtue in the study of foreign literature, 
and that writers and critics may be brought together without influencing the masses. 
It may be argued further that, in the Middle Ages, there was far more intellectual 
intercourse between the nations than there is nowadays. Latin gonstituted then a 
natural common language which allowed all cultured men to communicate without the 
least difficulty. All Europeans belonged to the same Church and shared the same faith. 
When national literatures developed, almost all important works, whether epics or 
fabliaux, mystery plays or farces, were promptly translated and developed, so that most 
works of the period received a French, a Flemish, a German, and an English rendering. 
A superficial knowledge of Chaucer and of his sources, besides giving us an excellent 
example of literary translations in the Romaunt of the Rose, will provide us with a 
general view of the European literature of the time. The famous legend of Tristram 
and Isolt spread from France to England and Germany, and received various treat- 
ments in every one of these countries. In the same way, the Flemish satiric poem of 
Reinaert was reproduced during the thirteenth century in France and Germany. Critics 
still diseuss whether the Flemish or the English text of the morality play, Everyman, 
written in the fifteenth century, is the original one. During this whole period authors 
never worried themselves concerning the originality of their plots. They used mate- 
rial which was common property, and it was only in the treatment of this material 
that they displayed their originality. There has been no time, in European civilisation, 
when literature and art were more widely open to foreign influences, and there was 
perhaps no time when local and national rivalries caused a greater number of violent 
conflicts. 

If any proof were wanted to show that artistic and intellectual intercourse eannot 
succeed alone in bringing peace to the world, the situation prevailing during the pre- 
Renaissance period would be a sufficient argument. But war does not mean today what — 
it meant during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is no longer a quarrel be- 
tween feudal princes, or even an expedition undertaken by the prince to further his own 
personal interests or his own personal ambition. It no longer involves a limited number 
of knights or a few thousand mercenaries, most of them of foreign extraction. Through 
the gradual centralisation of power and through the development of industrialism, it 
has reached proportions which were never dreamt of in the past. The whole nation 
is now involved, and the number of casualties and the extent of devastation are out of 
all proportion with the results of mediaeval enterprises. During the Middle Ages war 
might have been considered almost as a normal phenomenon. It was the natural trade 
of the aristocracy, and the only justification for its existence. The peasants and traders 
suffered from it, but neither the people nor the bourgeoisie had obtained enough power 
in the state to make their protests heard and to influence the prince’s policy. Besides, 
there was a glamour attached to individual valour which appealed to the people’s 
imagination; a battle could be visualised as a series of duels, which were sung by 
poets and described by artists, just as they had been sung and described in the heroic 
times of Greece. By many of those who waged it, it was considered much in the same 
light as sport in British universities, and it formed, in the same way, an important 
item in the young nobles’ education. 

It would, therefore, be unfair to say that closer intellectual relationship nowadays 
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might not affect international relations because, in a distant past, such intellectual 
relationships existed throughout Europe simultaneously with periodic outbursts of strife. 
The movement which we witness today towards the creation of world citizenship can 
in no way be compared with the weak attempts made by the Church to impose, from 
time to time, a truce in the land. The very conception of world citizenship was foreign 
to those times. Nationality had scarcely begun to exist, let alone internationalism based 
on the friendship of nations. Europe, it is true, possessed greater unity from the 
artistic and intellectual point of view; politically and morally, it was still broken up in 
thousands of contending units. It would be foolish to argue that closer intellectual 
relationship might have brought people together at a time when economic and political 
conditions were adverse to the formation of a larger commonwealth, but now that, for 
the first time, all nations begin to realise their interdependence from the economic and 
even from the political points of view, we may well wonder whether a closer intellectual 
understanding may not remove scme serious difficulties. 

We have all heard the argument according to which peace must be re-established by 
intimate trade relations and travelling facilities. After all the capitals of the world had 
been brought closer and closer together and the number of travellers had enormously 
increased, the idea of universal solidarity was expected to make some progress. Events 
have scarcely confirmed this prophecy. We begin to realise that all the technical improve- 
ments, so valuable in times of peace, may also become extremely useful in time of war. 
Technical civilisation has provided mankind with a mighty instrument which increases 
its power for good or evil, so that, while liberal philosophers of the last century prom- 
ised us times when armed conflicts should become impossible, we have seen these armed 
conflicts become more and more murderous, and extend their ravages over a wider area. 

Every student of history must be struck by the unbalanced condition of our present 
civilisation. Compared with more or less harmonious civilisations, such as those of 
ancient Greece and mediaeval Europe, we are enormously overweighted on the material 
side. We possess technical equipment compared with which the civilisation of the fif- 
teenth century seems in a state of infancy. But, from the artistic and literary points 
of view, European nations are perhaps further apart than they were at that time. It is 
searcely necessary to pursue the comparison further, in the domains of architecture and 
decorative arts, for instance. The fact which interests us here is not that mediaeval 
craftsmen might have shown more refinement than our own, but that the craftsmen, 
painters, and writers of all civilised countries worked with one purpose, dealt with the 
same subjects, and constantly communicated the results of their labour to each other. 
Any educated man in England or France, at the present moment, is far less acquainted 
with art and literature across the Channel than he would have been five hundred years 
ago. It is true that intellectual production is much larger, and that a selection is 
difficult to make. What happens, as a matter of fact, is that the selection is made, not 
according to real value, but according to popularity, and that we are only allowed to 
know of each other’s literature, with a few exceptions, the authors who have catered for 
popular success. 

The same thing is not true of science and applied science. There we have a certain 
number of important reviews laying before the scientists of all countries the results 
achieved. Since the knowledge of at least two foreign languages forms the necessary 
equipment of any one engaged on research work, the European literature of each subject 
does not need to be translated to reach its special public. Finally, international con- 
gresses bring together doctors, historians, engineers, and all scientists, and tighten the 
close relationship existing between them. 

Such efforts are invaluable, but they can scarcely be expected to bring about a change 
of heart among the nations of the world. Concrete science is not directly concerned 
with the expression of feeling which we sum up under the word temperament. It does 
not deal with imponderables and the subtleties of national psychology. In order to 
obtain certain concrete results, it is, on the contrary, bound to discard vague and often 
irrational generalities. Whether written in French, in German, or in English, one sci- 
entific book reads very like another, and it is only in certain sciences, such as history 
or art criticism, which lie very close to literature, that a certain difference of outlook 
may distinguish them. 

This close relationship, existing in scientific circles, renders still more conspicuous 
the lack of artistic and literary cohesion. As a matter of fact, it is precisely in the 
domain in which constant communication is most required that we find ourselves lying 
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further apart. We may read dozens of French scientific books without in the least 
increasing our knowledge of the French people, just as we may travel for years through- 
out Europe without leaving the atmosphere of our cosmopolitan hotels. While it is 
true to say that a hour spent with Lamartine, or de Musset would be extremely fruitful, 
from an internationalist’s point of view, we must admit that difficulties are considerably 
increased nowadays by the present conditions of modern literature. It has become far 
more difficult to discover, among the scores of authors who attract public attention, the 
two or three who give us an insight into the soul of their country. Our various litera- 
tures are not only separated, but each of them works on distinct lines, and the group- 
ing of writers in schools, such as the romantic school in France or even the Victorian 
writers in England, becomes increasingly difficult. We not only lack the opportunities of 
broader relationship, we lack also the common source of inspiration which constituted a 
strong bond of union between European writers in the past. If mediaeval art and 
literature acquired such European characteristics, is it not because, to a great extent, 
it derived its inspiration from the Christian faith, and if we are driven so far apart 
nowadays is it not because we have not yet reached the time when a religious revival 
shall bring us together again? When Louis IX of France met Brother Giles he did not 
know a word of Italian, neither did Brother Giles know a word of French. They were 
satisfied with embracing each other in silence, and, after a short time, “St. Louis 
went his way on his journey and Brother Giles returned to his cell, and, as the other 
brothers wondered at the unmannerly attitude of Giles, the latter reassured them, saying: 
“Beloved brothers, wonder not at this, for neither could I speak a word to him nor 
he to me, because, as soon as we embraced each other, the light of wisdom revealed and 
manifested his heart to me and mine to him, and thus . . . we knew much better 
what I would have said to him and he would have said to me, than if we had spoken 
it with the mouth, and with more consolation than if we had gone about to explain 
with the voice that which we felt in our hearts.” In this way did the King of France 
and the humble Italian monk solve all the difficulties deriving from difference of lan- 
guages, translations, and international misunderstandings, for the “light of wisdom” 
shone in their eyes. 

Those who have not the privilege of possessing this light, or who can only hope 
for a faint reflection of it, can not expect to achieve such results whatever the value 
attached to their artistic or literary production. Saints do not need words to express 
themselves, but there are, unhappily, a few saints in the world, and, to the great 
majority of us, words and images remain the only means, however imperfect, through 
which we may express ourselves and communicate with our fellow men. Keeping within 
our hearts the memory of those who, with one look, could annihilate all barriers erected 
between individuals and nations, ought we not to strive, with the material at our dis- 
posal, to follow their example as far as our strength permits, and try to make the 
words of all languages the servants of one spirit? 


CIVILIZATION AND UNITY 


Goddard, Harold. ‘Politics, philosophy and poetry.” Jour of Phil Psych and Sci Meth 
15:575, Oct. 1918. 

Civilization is constantly trying to see how much of life it can unify. It is easy 
to have a great deal of life if you leave out the unity; and it is easy to have a great 
deal of unity if you leave out the life; the thing that is hard is to have them both 
together. All the great unifications of the past have been achieved at the price of life’s 
variety. That of Rome was. That of the Catholic Church was. That of Prussia, if 
Prussia had succeeded in putting the world at her feet, would have been. But Prussia 
did not succeed, for the world is getting tired of achieving its freedom by the process 
of changing the name of its slavery. Power to bring order out of chaos is a god- 
like power; but the task of unifying the world will never be carried through triumphantiy 
until to the passion for order is added the belief that life has not one end, but many 
ends ; that every genuine experiment in human living is sacred—to be protected, encour- 
aged, understood, and to be judged only by its hostility or helpfulness to the rest of 
life; that the only truth entitled to say to another truth, “I am truer than you,” is the 
truth than can include and take up that other truth into itself. This attitude may be 
better described as a spirit than as a belief. And to the secret of this spirit there is no 
better guide than Shakespeare. 
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THE DEFECTS OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 


Boodin, John Elof. “The unit of civilization.” Int Jour of Ethics 30:156-8, Jan. 1920. 


One would naturally look to the universities and colleges for the spiritual organiza- 
tion of friendship. The situation, however, is disappointing. This is due in part to 
the autocratic organization of our higher institutions of learning. They have so far 
been, for the most part, power-organizations instead of leaders in the democratic move- 
ment. This has created an atmosphere of suspicion between the administration and the 
faculty. In a large proportion of institutions, there is a chronic state of irritation and 
unrest which cannot help being unfavorable to culture production. Again, the depart- 
ment organization, which should furnish a natural unit for first-hand discussion and 
interstimulation, has been dominated by the same power motif. This condition has 
tended to have a depressing effect and to militate against such comradeship as is 
necessary for spiritual co-operation. The artificial character of departmental divisions 
has likewise been instrumental in producing undue rivalry and segregation and thus 
been unfavorable to like-mindedness of purpose. But the power-system, with its dis- 
advantages, is itself the outgrowth of the chronic individualism and laissez faire attitude 
of the American scholar. He has not been prone to team-work. He has been apt to 
look upon the pursuit of truth as an individual affair,—too eager for individual credit, 
and, one might add, for individual advancement. When there has been co-operation, as 
there has been in recent instances, there has been so strong a sectarian emphasis as to 
create a suspicion that the interest was more in propaganda of a particular doctrine 
or school than in advancing truth. But that, no doubt, is due to the rawness of our 
culture and, we hope, presages a more liberal and disinterested co-operation after awhile. 
Contrast with this the wide diversity which characterized the Pythagorean fraternity 
where Zeno and Empedocles could sojourn under the same roof with the mathematical 
realists, with their “units” or “‘simples’’ (who were not “new” in the fifth century B. C.) 
or the even greater richness of the Socratic group where such different temperaments as 
Plato and Xenophon, Antisthenes and Aristippus could unite in the common purpose of 
following the argument withersoever it leadeth. Evidently we are far from such red- 
blooded masculinity of comradeship. 

One thing is certain: we need to reorganize our educational life, not only in higher 
institutions but generally, not only faculty life but student life, into moral groups, if we 
are to get the best results. Our fraternities, while filling a social need, lack, it is to be 
feared, a serious cultural purpose. They are primarily hedonic organizations, with 
dancing often the chief interest,--a rather inverted emphasis one must admit. They are 
not from a cultural point of view to be compared with the old-fashioned literary and 
debating societies. There can be no doubt that the fraternity unit not only expresses 
a psychological need, but has great possibilities in true moral stimulation, and by moral 
stimulation I mean the stimulation of all those tendencies which should characterize a 
full-grown man or woman in our mecdern life. The possibilities are best illustrated in 
those instances where fraternity rivalry has been turned into account not only in tech- 
nically social, but in literary, physical, and practical development as well—an ideal 
which has been realized in the English “houses” or “colleges” to an extent which we 
should do well to emulate. In short, we need a new spiritual organization among both 
faculties and students. 


EDUCATION IS NOT A PANACEA FOR CONFLICT 


Dicey, Edward. “War and progress.”” Macmillan’s M 16:168-9, 171, 171-2, June 1867. 


This conclusion leads me to the reflection—which recent events must have forced 
ere now on the minds of most thinking men—-whether progress and war are so antago- 
nistic as we used to imagine. In the days that preceded 1848, it used to be almost an 
axiom of tuition that the spread of enlightenment and commerce and civilization were 
in themselves fatal to the existence of war, in much the same way as the free intro- 
duction of fresh air is fatal to the prevalence of noxious odours. To have denied that 
civilization exercised a pacific influence over mankind would then have been esteemed as 
gross a heresy as to assert that education did not elevate the moral character. Nor 
was this dogma merely an article of abstract faith, Twenty years ago people really did 
believe that the era of war, if not over, was approaching its termination. In those days, 
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when the marvels of steam and electricity were still novelties among us, we were prone 
perhaps to exaggerate the immediate effect of their influence. Certainly the last thought 
which suggested itself to ordinary people was, that these very agencies would be 
employed to render the destruction of human life by war more easy of accomplishment, 
more wholesale, and more speedy. It seems too, now, as if we used to over-calculate, or, 
at all events, to mis-estimate, the power of popular education. That the schoolmaster was 
abroad was the stock platitude of the hour; and few of us doubted but the first mission 
of the schoolmaster would be to convince mankind of the absurdity, uselessness, and 
wickedness of war. High as our expectations were of the ensuing triumphs of industry 
and culture, it can hardly be said that in the main they have not been realized. Within 
the last quarter of a century we have certainly made more progress in general educa- 
tion and material prosperity than we had done since the close of Marlborough’s wars. 
All through Europe, too, public opinion has grown in power and authority. Whatever 
may be the changes in individual forms of government, it cannot be doubted that in 
any European country the public commands far more of hearing than it did in the period 
which terminated with the Congress of Vienna. Yet in spite of these two unquestionable 
facts, that civilization has made rapid progress, and that the popular element is every 
day becoming more influential in the direction of public affairs, we have the still more 
indubitable fact that wars far from ceasing to exist, have been unusually frequent, and 
that every nation in Europe is exhausting its strength and impoverishing its resources in 
the attempt to raise its military power to a pitch never even contemplated in the ‘old 
time—so near in distance, so far away in recollection. 


Then, too, I think I am not committing myself to a paradox when I assert that the 
spread of education, the growth of popular intelligence, tend, in the first instance, to 
increase the risk of war. All the wars of the last half-century have been mainly carried 
on for an idea. Neither love of plunder nor greed of territory has led to their incep- 
tion; but the desire either to promote or check the growth of some abstract principle. 
And the more intelligent a nation becomes, the larger is the number of its citizens who 
ean realize an idea, or become enthusiastic in its defence or attack. It is common 
enough to treat patriotism as an instinct of humanity, but I doubt the truth of the 
assertion. Savage and barbarous natiens hardly possess the instinct at all; the most 
highly cultivated ones possess it in the most develeoped form. The truth is, that patri- 
otism, in our modern sense of the term, presupposes intelligence. In America the war 
passion seized upon the whole people to an extent never witnessed in the world before, 
because everybody well nigh understood more or less of the cause for which, rightly or 
wrongly, North and South were fighting. 


The more cultivated we grow, the more we value our position as part and parcel 
of that grand entity which we call a nation. When we have, as ere long I trust we may 
have, common schools where all Englishmen can read and write, and know something of 
England's history, then the passion of the British Empire will, I believe, become as 
universal amongst Englishmen as the fervour of the Union is to the citizens of the 
United States. Our capacity for patriotism I believe to be immense. In our present 
state of national culture we should rise like one man to repel any attack upon English 
soil; and as our views grow wider with education, we shall extend the same passion 
over a larger area, and apply it to a greater variety of subjects. I speak of English- 
men, because to us they afford the best illustration of my theory; but its application I 
take to be universal. What I have said is true not only of Britons, but in a more or 
less marked degree of Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Russians,—of every nation, in fact, 
rising in prosperity, growing in culture. And if my view be correct, it is, to say the 
least, doubtful whether the spread of material prosperity, the growth of mental culture, 
with their consequent development and extension of the patriotic passion, are in them- 
selves favourable to the maintenance of peace. Increased intercommunication between 
nations augments the number of questions on which their prejudices or principles are 
likely to differ; and the wider diffusion of national sentiment renders it more probable 
that these differences will commend themselves to the national instinct as matters worth 
insisting on at all costs and all hazards. 


Pasha, Coles. ‘‘Our public security problem.”’ Nineteenth Cen 98:214, Aug. 1925. 


“Open a school, and you may close a prison,” is an old saying which educationists 
are fond of quoting. But fifty years ago, when education was made compulsory in Eng- 
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land, few could have imagined that the educated criminal of to-day would be offering a 
problem far more difficult of solution than the Bill Sikes of that period. Neither could 
many have foreseen that education would cause such unrest a gst the adding 
to our troubles in this connection. Again, owing to education, democracy is now so 
critical that no Government can hope to remain in office long enough to carry out all 
the reforms which it may have in view. Our present Prime Minister has, it would seem, 
exceptional opportunities; but who can tell what tomorrow may bring forth ?—a slip or 
two in a speech may scatter his enormous majority and force a dissolution. There can 
be no doubt, either, that the Conservative Cabinet has inherited many difficult problems, 
not the least urgent being to find a more satisfactory method of dealing with our 
habituals, both criminals and delinquents, aged and youthful. 





EDUCATION FOR NATIONALISM 


Joseph, Bernard. Nationality: its nature and problems. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1929. pp. 120-2. 


Much capital has been made of the disadvantage of national education resulting from 
the fact that it prevents an international outlook and a feeling of cordiality amongst 
different nationalities. So far as international good-feeling is concerned there is obvi- 
ously no cause for anxiety. Children clearly do not have occasion to come into direct 
contact with children of other nationalities, and are quite oblivious to the problems of 
international relations which are beyond their comprehension. By the time they are old 
enough to appreciate the importance of international co-operation they have matured 
sufficiently to become tolerant of other nationalities, despite their enthusiasm for their 
own. In any event, what the critics wish to complain of is not the system of a national 
education but the abuse of it. There can be no harm in praising the deeds of national 
heroes to the skies. The harm lies in the unnecessary reflections on the opponents of 
the nationality during the course of history. It is this which is reprehensible, the 
more so because the practice is quite superflous to a normal national education. It is 
legitimate to take exception to it as such, but not because it happens to be introduced 
into a system of national education. 

National literature forms part of national culture which is developed by national 
education. It will not be seriously challenged that nationalities have cultures peculiar 
to themselves. A nationality’s culture is the expression of its life as a distinct nation- 
ality. There is in each nationality a tendency to emphasize and act according to those 
manifestations of individual or collective life of the national group which are character- 
istie of it and are the result of its accumulated teachings and traditions. The English- 
man will be primarily concerned with getting things done. The Frenchman will pri- 
marily seek to prepare an intellectual plan of action relating to the matter in hand. 
Culture gives to the nationality a distinct individuality which every member of the 
group seeks to emulate; in the process he is drawn closer to the remaining members. 
Despite the asseverations by artists like Schiller and Lessing that they wrote for the 
world and not for any one nation, their works show unmistakably that their inspiration 
was drawn from their contact with their German fellow-men and the life and characters 
which they portray are those of good Germans. Professor Zimmern has remarked that 
it is almost impossible to define the quality which makes Shakespeare’s work charac- 
teristically English, but it is so, and it can never mean to Germans what it does to 
Englishmen. It is the creation of a mind which was wholly animated by English tra- 
ditions and which despite itself had a peculiarly English outlook on life and understand- 
ing of human nature. Psychologists explain national culture by the proposition that 
each people is endowed with qualities which incline it to a civilization of a peculiar 
type and render it capable of supporting a civilization of a given degree of complexity. 

Those who are eager to encourage friendly international relations pretend that there 
is no such thing as a peculiarly national culture, that culture is something possessed in 
common by educated persons of all nationalities. Their eagerness blinds them to the 
fact that whilst it is true that cultured persons of all nationalities possess certain 
attributes and knowledge in common, there is a distinction in the culture of each. The 
constituent subject-matter of each culture may be more or less the same, but the resultant 
product in each is different and distinctive. Each has a peculiar complexion of its own. 
Culture is the child of intensive intellectual life which is necessarily coloured by the 
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character and surroundings of the individuals which bring it into being. It is some- 
thing which develops solely by the accumulation of the work of many intellects and the 
customs and moral dogmas which grow up over long periods of time. This develop- 
ment and growth which bring culture into being, although they proceed simultaneously 
throughout the world, must have a limited habitat if they are to be perceived and appre- 
hended. In practice this development and growth move onward imperceptibly and inde- 
pendently amongst the members of each nationality and in each case the culture being 


created draws on the national life and is expressive of the history and traditions of 
the nationality. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


Tawney, Guy Allen. ‘“‘Vox populi, vox dei.” Jour of Phi! Psych and Sci Meth 15:66, 
Jan. 1918. 


As one of the indirect results of the economic revolution, the cultural interests of 
mankind have been unified to an extent undreamed of before. Newspapers, travel, 
books, and magazines; scientific, religious, and fraternal organizations; intermarriage, 
friendship, and the postal union—to mention some of the more obvious agencies of cos- 
mopolitan life—have internationalized the culture of the world. The time has passed 
forever when a man’s nation can be said to be his ultimate community. We have 
already advanced far into an era of cosmopolitan thought and feeling, from which there 
is no turning back, and the moral ends of life demand an extension rather than a 
limitation of the forces that make for world unity and organization. Actually our 
horizons have been widened, our stars have been lifted some leagues into the blue and 
we move about in a larger, airier place than our forebears knew. All lands and all 
ages contribute to our thought, and our obligations are correspondingly world wide. 


TYPES OF EDUCATION THAT DEVELOP THE INTERNATIONAL 
MIND 


Burns, Cecil Delisle. ‘“‘Making the international mind.” Int Jour of Ethics 36:137-46, 
Jan. 1926. 


One of the chief obstacles to peace, and therefore to the improvements of civilized 
life, is the continued hositility between the peoples and races of the world. Hostility is 
due in part to impulses which are primitive and perhaps ineradicable—such as the 
impulse to dominate over others; but in part the hostility of nations is due to ignorance 
“of the true character of our own nation and of the elements which constitute the civ- 
ilization we share. This more superficial source of hostility can certainly be dealt with 
by conscious policy; and when we have overcome ignorance we shall probably find that 
we have turned the primitive impulses into channels less destructive than those at 
present followed. The policy, therefore, which is summarized in what follows here is 
educational. Its purpose is the transformation of the outlook of the next generation. 

But in order to define clearly the methods by which such a transformation may be 
brought about, a distinction must be made between the subject-matter of education and 
the educational system. An improvement in education involves partly a change in the 
subjects or methods of study and partly reorganization of “the machine,” that is to 
say, the schools and universities and the relation between them. Therefore the policy 
suggested in what follows here would have to be worked out partly by scholars and 
teachers and partly by administrators. 


I. SUBJECT-MATTER OF EDUCATION. History is the crucial subject. As the 
physical sciences transformed the material circumstances of mankind during the last 
century, so history can transform the spiritual outlook of mankind in this century. 
History should be taught with an emphasis upon the contributions which all nations, 
including our own, have made to a common store of knowledge and ability which we 
eall civilization. Obviously (a) the history of the child’s own country must be the basis 
of all history taught, and patriotism must be the ethical outlook implied in the teaching. 
But patriotism must be based upon the knowledge of the good one’s own country has 
done to other countries. That is to say, history based on local facts must from the 
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beginning interpret those facts internationally. Even the consolidation of one’s own 
country must be regarded not simply as a benefit to its inhabitants, but as an oppor- 
tunity for the country or its inhabitants to assist the rest of the world. In the same 
way the growth of the children of a family is not simply an advantage to themselves 
and their relatives, but an opportunity for their service in the world. 

It is essential that no opposition should be felt to exist between the love of one’s 
own country, or patriotism, and the international outlook. The earlier forms of inter- 
nationalism were either negligent of patriotism or opposed to it; but this is quite 
unnecessary. A child or an adult can love or be proud of his own country for two 
very different reasons, just as he may be proud of himself for two very different 
reasons. He may value wealth and power, and love of his country may involve getting 
for it as much territory or power over others, or financial opportunities, as possible. 
This, if it is patriotism at all, is an objectionable form of patriotism; for it is primitive 
and barbaric. On the other hand, a man may be proud of his country because of 
what it has done for the rest of the world, either by the scientific discoveries of his 
compatriots or by the skill of his compatriots as administrators and artists. Similarly, 
a man may be justly proud of the services he has rendered to his fellow-men. This 
sort of pride is not vicious, nor primitive, nor barbaric. So the true patriotism implies 
a love for one’s country as an instrument of service. It is the patriotism of giving, 
in contrast with the patriotism of getting. It is a patriotism which brings nations 
together, not the barbaric localism which separates them. 

If a list were drawn up of the men and women of any nation whom other nations 
regarded as their benefactors, any nation would have ground for pride. Of course, 
the kind of services’ performed cannot always be understood by children or unintel- 
lectual adults. It is difficult, for example, to explain to some people why Beethoven 
and Shakespeare are regarded as benefactors by others than Germans or Englishmen. It 
is more difficult to explain the benefactions we have received from mathematicians or 
experimentalists whose names are not generally familiar. But the point is that there 
have been in all nations some men and women, not generals or admirals or politicians, 
who were “great” because of what they did for other nations as well as their own. 
These provide, so to speak, the credentials for our patriotism. 

The relations of nations, therefore, can be shown to be essentially useful to each; 
but the other side of the facts must not be omitted entirely. There should be a record 
of battles, although it must be quite subordinate in interest to the other instances of 
contact with foreign peoples. The battles must be treated as the unfortunate effects 
of obstacles in the way of the progress of civilization. Secondly, the record of the 
battles must not end with the words “defeat” or “victory,” but with a specific account 
of the number killed and of the results in disease, impoverishment, and insecurity on 
both sides. It is easy to suggest the doubt whether, even when war has been beneficial, 
in expelling foreign tyranny, another method would not have been better. The main 
point is that the patriotic emotion can be transformed into an impulse toward peace. 
The “devil” must not be allowed to have “all the good times.” 

(b) The elements in human life which should stand out in the teaching of history 
are not political nor economic, but “cultural,” religious, and intellectual. That is to 
say, even young children must be told first, not about the forms of government nor 
about trade, bat about how common folk lived, what they knew, and what they believed, 
what music and poetry and other art they had. In every period treated the comparison 
should be made between our own countrymen and the inhabitants of other lands. If 
clothing and customs are referred to, the emphasis must not be upon economic cost or 
economic production, but upon taste and beauty and general happiness. Cultural history 
is not yet fully known, nor are there yet adequate books for use in schools. This is 
dealt with below. . . . History in fact is still very crude. It is generally as childish as 
mediaeval science was. We have, of course, given up the old record of dates and names 
of kings; but we are still obsessed with machinery and external circumstances. Social 
history is still very seldom concerned with music or painting or poetry. 


We are atill 
too “political” in the outlook of our history textbooks. 


The history of any nation may 
be understood better from its artistic and religious movements than by reference to 
its government; and, obviously, “‘illustrations” of such history are much more easily 
understood. But as soon as we emphasize that history, the interdependence of nations 
becomes obvious. 

(ce) Foreign countries should be referred to both as indebted to our own country 


and as sources for some of what we enjoy in the arts and sciences. In the schools 
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for children, of course, the child’s own country must remain the center to which all the 
history taught is related; for otherwise it will become too abstract. But to any such 
eenter has been brought at different dates the music, the poetry, the religious enthusiasm, 
and also the trade of other countries. In the universities the point of view should be 
higher. It should be possible there to show that civilization has no one center, but that 
the interchange occurs everywhere. 

This does not involve rejection of existing histories; but it does involve supplement- 
ing them. The facts which show contact with other nations are numerous and quite 
familiar; but they are generally not noticed in the teaching of history. For example, 
wall paper and cotton prints are in origin Chinese and Indian. Trousers were a dis- 
covery of the “barbarians” outside the Roman Empire. Different medicines are due to 
different races. Such facts can be collected and the record can be made quite amusing. 
There is a large field for research here, in which even children can practice real his- 
torical investigation. This will have the additional advantage of teaching not only 
historical information, but historical method. In schools today history is often treated 
as a mere set of facts to be remembered, as arithmetic once was. We now know 
that method is what we must teach. We must teach students, not to “know history,” 
but to be historians. That is more valuable educationally than memorizing. 

(d) This historical treatment should apply not only to the teaching of what is 
called history, but to the teaching of all the subjects, grammar, arithmetic, etc. There 
should be no subject in the curriculum which is not taught historically. The inevitable 
result will be that our debt to foreign nations will appear. A new outlook will be 
produced, not only in those interested in history or literature, but also in those who 
are good at mathematics or physical science. The history of the discovery and improve- 
ment of signs, such as the alphabet and the arabic numerals, would show our debt 
to dead races. In grammar every great language is of course saturated with good ideas 
from foreign parts; and it might be useful to show that each language has “exported” 
some words in exchange for others. It could be shown that the growth of language 
was dependent partly upon the increase of invention and discovery. The history of 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry is quite international, and these subjects should not 
be taught as ready-made rules, but by reference to the gradual discovery of which 
they are the outcome. It will not be necessary to urge that such teaching will promote 
peace and concord. It will be in every way better teaching. Of course the logical 
correctness of mathematics or science is more important than whefe this or that bit of 
knowledge came from; but truth is better understood and more highly valued if it is 
shown to be the result of efforts made by many men in many lands. 


Il. EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS. In dealing with the system of education, there are 
two chief sections, one with regard to books and educational apparatus, the other with 
regard to travel and interchange of students and teachers. This part of the plan must 
be carried out by administrators who must, of course, be fully in touch with educational 
methods, but need not be themselves teachers. The scholar and professor is often a very 
bad administrator, and on the other hand the administrator is often a bad judge of the 
value of this or that method of teaching. 

(a) Books present an obvious problem. The books which are needed for trans- 
forming society through the schools do not yet exist. The first necessity, therefore, 
is to produce, on a large scale and in the very best form, a new type of history and 
other textbooks for each country. These new books must drive out the old because they 
are (1) cheaper, (2) more beautiful, and (3) contain more and better knowledge. They 
must not be labeled with any “‘uplift.””. For some years they may have to be sold at a 
loss. In very poor countries or poor schools it may be best to give them gratuitously 
through the school authorities. We are not thinking here of history books only. Text- 
books of arithmetic or grammar should be provided as well, each with some historical 
reference to the nations which have given us the numerals or the alphabet, and all with 
illustrations. In every country the co-operation of a small group of scholars and writers 
must be secured. The production of the new books will take some years; but the 
scheme is no more difficult than the production has been of the large volumes of the 
Carnegie Institue’s social and economic history of the war. In some cases material 
already exists. 

Similarly, other apparatus—-pictures, copies of works of art, models of ancient or 
modern machinery——all can be shown to be due wholly or in part to this or that nation. 
With regard to such apparatus, the efforts of foreign nations can be shown by pictures 
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and models; but here again some International organization is needed. The Committee 
of Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations may be used. Already it has 
discussed the use of films produced in France for other countries, but all appearance 
of “propaganda” for any one nation must be removed. 

(b) The other element in the policy suggested refers to travel. The travel of 
students and teachers has already increased immensely since the war, and in many 
countries, as for example in England, there is already an organization of exchange visits 
with other countries. But this could be much extended. The most important new ele- 
ment should be the intimacy of the contact between the scholars and teachers of different 
nations, such as occurred in some mediaeval universities. The extension of the travel of 
students, etc., is a problem partly of finance, but mainly of information. No great 
amount of money is needed for providing funds, but arrangements of a quasi-financial 
kind must be made with shipping and railway companies. Secondly, many students 
and teachers would willingly visit foreign lands if they had information about travel 
facilities. The practical plan, therefore, would be to create in each country a small 
office, or to use the office of some organization, for (1) making arrangements with 
transport and hotel companies and (2) sending out information to all schools. The 
students should be brought into contact with foreign students, and use made of the 
Comité International des Etudiants (C.I.E.) and of the National Union of Students, 
the Student Christian Movement, etc. There need be no duplication of the work, but 
co-ordination of the existing bodies might be improved. 

(c) Interchange of teachers and lecturers is another possible improvement of the 
existing system. Something of the kind already exists in a few countries; but one im- 
portant point has not yet been sufficiently understood. What is needed is not that the 
foreign teacher or lecturer should address audiences, but that he should meet small 
groups of persons with interests similar to his own. Thus the lecturer on any section 
of history should meet in a foreign land teachers who deal with the same period or 
aspect. This is carrying out in practice the idea implied in the teaching of history 
suggested above (Section 6b), namely, that civilization progresses through intellectual 
intercourse of men of different nations. Perhaps the best method for promoting this 
would be the appointment of an unofficial ambassador in each country to arrange that 
his countrymen may be introduced into the right circles. The guiding idea is derived 
from the history of the French salons and academies of the eighteenth century. Science 
was spread by the rheetings of ten or twenty persons in private houses. This is a good 
method even today, when the vast numbers of the populations, the general gatherings and 
large audiences, tend to obstruct personal intercourse. We must return to the small 
personal meetings of a few capable persons, if possible in private houses. The increase 
in the number of travelers to foreign lands may be beneficial; but it is outside our pur- 
view here. What we suggest is close intellectual contact which is possible only for a 
very few in every section, partly because of language difficulties. The purpose should not 
seem to be primarily to increase friendship between nations, but to develop the particu- 
lar scince or art at which the traveler is working in his own land. The great friendship 
between nations would follow. 


Ill. CONCLUSION. The whole purpose of the foregoing plan is to develop the 
international mind; and by that is meant no vague, general good will, but a definite 
and practical outlook upon life and the world. The time has come for a change as 
radical as that which followed the discoveries of the Renaissance. Just as the dis- 
covery of America, the new knowledge of astronomy, and the device of printing destroyed 
the mediaeval outlook, so the facis of contemporary life will make it impossible to 
maintain the traditional nationalism, village politics, and village gossip. The “‘national”’ 
mind in any people is the ability to see and to feel their common interests in addition 
to, but not to the exclusion of, the local or sectional interests of groups among them. 
So the international mind is the ability to see and to feel common interests among all 
people, without in the least denying or underrating the differences between peoples. 

Now nearly all wars and threats of war arise either from ignorance of what is 
occurring outside one’s own frontier or from inability to solve problems of conflicting 
interest. This ignorance and this inability are facts of the utmost importance in practical 
polities, and it is the business of the statesman to make the best of the actual situation. 
But it is the task of education to correct ignorance and improve ability for dealing with 
new situations, and thus make the work of the statesman more progressive. The changes 
brought about by education are comparatively slow, but they are more permanent than 
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others. For example, the Romans conquered the Western World very quickly, but their 
empire fell: Christianity, on the other hand, which was largely an educational move- 
ment, took some four hundred years to affect Europe, but it has produced a changed 
outlook on the world and life which still survives. Mediaeval Europe was indeed full of 
local jealousies and wars, but the situation would have been much worse if it had not 
been for the mediaeval church and schools. 

In our time the material circumstances of life have greatly changed. All human 
history from the earliest times until about 1850 depended upon the road, the horse, 
the hand-driven machines, and small local supply for local markets. Within the past 
century the whole situation has changed. We now have the railroad, the steamship, 
the airplane, steam or electrical machinery, world-supply of foodstuffs, and clothing 
material for world-markets. But the mind of man has not yet risen to the occasion. 
It is not a problem of increasing men’s virtue or good will toward others; it is a 
problem of making men realize that in an adult world a child’s politics and econcmics 
and knowledge. and feeling are helpless. Men remain children without the gracefulness 
or the inquisitiveness of childhood. Our policy is to make them “grow up.” 

At present most nations are dominated by desires which are quite irreconcilable 
they desire peace, security, and wealth, and at the same time they desire to dominate 
over other nations. Now it is quite impossible to have both peace and domination over 
others. It is, however, implied in the above policy that the change will not come about 
by the direct preaching of new ideals or the inculcation of any code of conduct. The 
new ideals and the better standards of conduct must underlie the actual method of 
education., They must, as Plato would have said, be in the atmosphere of the school; 
but they are not subjects for lessons. These new ideals will. become operative in the 
course of the change brought about by the new knowledge which it is the purpose of 
the policy here suggested to promote. 

It is implied that the new knowledge of other men and of our own lives as part of 
a great history is not a mere matter of book-learning or of memory of facts for use in 
examinations; but the policy suggested, it is believed, would produce a finer quality of 
mind. We are still very imperfectly civilised. To secure peace for the world in modern 
circumstances it is necessary that a definite, if limited, educational policy should be 
adopted. As soon as the first steps are made, new openings for progress will appear, 
and therefore our policy is not conceived as a complete program, but only as an indica- 
tion of the line of action to be followed. It is based, as far as possible,.upon tendencies 
which are already in operation; but it implies a much more concentrated use of such 
tendencies than is common at present in any country. It is a policy which may have 
practical importance for those in all nations who are determined to make their own 
countries free and to bring the whole world to peace. 


De Redcliffe, Stratford. “International relations: and how they may be maintained for 
the best interests of mankind.” Nineteenth Cen 2:474, Oct. 1877. 


Among the best interests of mankind we can hardly be wrong in giving a high place 
to the acquisition of knowledge, or in calling to mind how much the communications of 
one country with another tend to promote the enjoyment of this universal benefit. It 
requires but little reflection to perceive how deeply the human mind is affected by cli- 
mate and local position, and what varieties of thought and modes of investigation are 
suggested by the influence of surrounding objects. The shepherds of Chaldaea in their 
nightly watches were the earliest observers of the planetary movements and other marvels 
of the sky. The mountainous regions of Greece, Palestine, and Helvetia fostered that 
love of independence which distinguished their respective inhabitants. The development 
of art in its finest expressions may be traced to the inspiration of some genial climate, 
and to the perfections of form and colour derived from the same source. What would 
the world have been if the various races of mankind had been shut in by impassable 
barriers; and what do the least favoured parts of the earth not owe to that spirit of 
enterprise which has gradually brought the nations into more or less of fellowship, and 
given, one might also say, by general interchange, the character of common stock, to the 
special advantages of each? 

But those—-even those of whom it may be said that 


Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll— 
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ean hardly fail to recognise in peace and commerce the foremost of those interests which 
stand in close connection with the subject of this essay. To name them is enough. 
The first is almost as much the life of international relations as the air we breathe 
is a necessary condition of human existence. The second may be fitly described as being 
at once the child and parent of the other. Illustrations would be thrown way upon a 
statement at once so obvious and so true. 


Davies, William Watkin. “Education for internationalism.” Hibbert Jour 20:338-9, 340, 
343-52, Jan. 1922. 


But, before proceeding, we must clear our ideas about the last of the big terms in 
our subject—Internationalism. The first difficulty is that people who really know better 
will persist in confusing the terms Nation and State; so that, when such a word as 
Internationalism is come across, one never feels quite sure what the meaning is. To 
define a State is comparatively easy, for it has long been a technical term in interna- 
tional law. It means, “A political community, the members of which are bound together 
by the tie of common subjection to some central authority, whose commands the bulk 
of them habitually obey.”” Any community possessing these characteristics is sovereign 
and independent, and so vested with legal personality in the eye of international law. 
A Nation is much more difficult to define. The best definition I have met with is the 
following, taken from a brilliant essay by Mr. Alfred Zimmern: “A Nation is a body 
of people united by a corporate sentiment of peculiar intensity, intimacy, and dignity, 
related to a definite home-country.”” The same author goes on to say: “‘Nationality, like 
religion, is subjective; Statehood is objective. Nationality is psychological; Statehood is 
political. Nationality is a condition of mind; Statehood is a condition of law. Nation- 
ality is a spiritual possession; Statehood is an enforceable obligation. Nationality is a 
way of feeling, thinking, and living; Statehood is a condition inseparable from all civ- 
ilised ways of living.” Let us bear the words in mind, for we shall revert to them 
presently: “Nationality is a way of feeling, thinking, and living.” There, in my 
opinion, if anywhere, we have our goal clearly defined. 


The big State interfered with its subjects’ ways of “feeling, thinking, and living”: 
in other words, there was conflict between Nation and State. The result of this was that 
subject nationalities came to identify emancipation with the acquisition of sovereign 
rights. To be a Nation they conceived it necessary to be a State as well. In this I 
believe them to have been profoundly, though no doubt naturally, mistaken. Every 
Nation, however humble and however small, ought to enjoy complete liberty to live its 
own free life after its own heart; but there is no reason at all why it should not be able 
to do so while living in that political association which we call the State, along with 
other similar groups. What the various national groups really need is not sovereignty 
but liberty. I am quite willing to admit that at the present juncture the only way, in 
many cases, of making sure the enjoyment of complete freedom was to confer sov- 
ereignty as well. But do not let us confuse what is but the passing effect of recent 
tyranny with what is fundamental and eternal. Let me take leave of this point with 
a quotation frer Lord Acton, one of the wisest as well as most learned men who ever 
turned his attention to politics :— 

“By making the State and the Nation commensurate with each other in theory, 
this principle practically reduces to a subject condition all other nationalities that may 
be within the State’s boundary. It cannot admit them to an equality with the ruling 
nation which constitutes the State, because the State would then cease to be national, 
which would be a contradiction of the principle of its existence. According, therefore, 
to the degree of humanity and civilisation in that dominant body which claims all the 
rights of the community, the inferior races are exterminated, or reduced to servitude, 
or outlawed, or put in a condition of dependence.” 

If this theory were to be embraced in its entirety, and the Nation-State accepted as 
the final type of human political organisation, there would be an end of all talk of a 
World-State. 


Now, if any progress in Internationalism is to be made, all these old ideas must be 
forever and completely set aside. World-history must be taught; and every student 
must be made to see that his own country is but one out of many, and not necessarily 
the best. It is not the importance, but rather the insignificance, of one’s fatherland 
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that needs to be emphasised. Then it must be shown that culture is something inter- 
national; and that German culture, or French culture, or English culture is something 
very much poorer than culture itself. Teach culture—history if you will, but let the 
student realise that many streams have gone to make the mighty river which we call 
by that name, and that the contributions of the small nations are as considerable as those 
of the great Empires. ..... 

Still more important is it to realise (as Mr. Zimmern has reminded us) that civilisa- 
tion means character, and is therefore essentially individual and not national. “It is 
moral, social, and political. It signifies the rule of law, both against anarchy on the 
one hand, and against tyranny on the other. And it also signifies the making of men 
fit for free institutions.” In this sense it is true to say that Britain has been civilising 
India; for tyranny has been abolished, and the sovereignty of law has taken the place 
both of anarchy and despotism. Moreover, the people are being led, slowly but steadily, 
into the ways of self-government. Fortunately, we have not conceived it our duty to 
impose upon India British culture. Civilisation, again, means progress in the art of 
living in society. Extreme individualism is inhuman. The founder of the science of 
politics described man as essentially a “political” or “‘social” animal; and the founder 
of Christianity usually spoke of a “kingdom.” The great watchwords are Justice, 
Liberty, Responsibility. Now, there obviously is no such thing as American liberty, 
Japanese liberty, Italian liberty; no such thing as English justice, German justice, 
Spanish justice; no such thing as French responsibility, Polish responsibility, Turkish 
responsibility. These things are not national, but they are universal. And so when 
Prince Biilow states (as he does in his book Imperiai Germany) that there must be 
conflict between civilisations, he is misusing terms, and saying what is palpably false. 
But I am far from suggesting that our schools should teach that colourless thing called 
Internationalism ; nor would I have them exalt the merits of that most unsatisfactory type 
of human being, the cosmopolitan. The man without a nation is lost; he is like an 
uprooted oak, which can only wither and die. The great force making for cosmopol- 
itanism is industrialism. That is the great leveller of the world today. And when a man 
cuts himself off from his particular national inheritance, when his heart ceases to beat 
more quickly at the name of his native land, he is well on the way toward a repudiatior. 
of all that is romantic, all that is spiritual, all that is best in life. As the Dean of 
St. Paul’s has said, it is poor sort of Englishman who does not feel a lump in his 
throat when the white cliffs of Dover come into sight. It is the past that refreshes; it 
is the past that inspires; it is the past that purifies and strengthens a man to play a 
worthy part in the present. We have already seen that a society which repudiates it alto- 
gether is certain to end in crass and sordid materialism. 

We are very far from wanting men to forget the deeds of their ancestors; what 
we would have them do is to glory in those that were creditable. Let the Greek boast 
of Pericles, of Leonidas, of Themistocles, and of Plato. Let the Italian cherish with 
pride the memory of St. Francis, of Dante, of Leonardo, and of Garibaldi. May the 
day never dawn when the Swiss forget William Tell, or the French Joan of Arc, or 
the Jews Judas Maccabeus. The world-community which we are striving to create will 
be the richer for all these memories. For it takes all sorts to make a world; and a 
dull level of uniformity would be too great a price to pay even for a cessation of wars. 
You will recollect the memorable words said to have been uttered after the assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln: “‘Now he belongs to the ages.” With equal truth it might have 
been said: ‘““Now he belongs to mankind.’” We must learn to glory in one another’s great 
men, and in one another’s great deeds. People like Lincoln perform services for the 
whole world while honestly serving their own nation; and they are the true types of 
international men. This, if any, is the kind of education in present-day Internation- 
alism which we can give. . .. +s. 

In the remaining part of this paper we can now address ourselves to the two ques- 
tions—(1) How can the study of the past promote Internationalism? (2) How can the 
present be so studied as to enable men to ascertain the facts, and to pass judgment 
upon them? 

Towards an answer to the first question there are two possible lines of approach. 
We can take the whole span of recorded history (say ten thousand years) and show 
how certain great tendencies have been at work, eliminating racial distinctions, re- 
ducing the number of spoken languages, abolishing barriers between nations, establish- 
ing a fairly universal and uniform material civilisation, making the achievements of 
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the human mind in the domains of science and art the common property of the race, 
and gradually inducing a sense of world-community. Or can we trace the deliberate 
effort made by men to live amicably together and to settle their quarrels without an 
appeal to arms. The verdict of history is more cogent as an argument than the verdict 
of science, since the periods it deals with are shorter and the facts it dwells upon more 
familiar. We have all been interested and comforted by the teaching of Professor 
Nicolai in his extraordinary able book Die Biologie des Krieges. It is good to be told 
by one of the foremost of living scientists that war is old-fashioned, clumsy, and contrary 
to the process of Nature. Unfortunately, the processes of Nature, though sure, are 
exceedingly slow, and it is cold comfort to be told that in the natural order of things 
war may have disappeared in a hundred thousand years. No doubt it is extremely 
desirable that man should take long views; but, unhappily, he persists in refusing to do 
so. In his children, his grandchildren,, and even his great-grandchildren he will take a 
warm and lively interest; their sorrows will grieve him and their happiness fill him 
with joy. But beyond the fourth generation all real and practical interest dies. An 
argument which looks forward even two hundred years is likely to effect little when it 
conflicts with man’s evil passions—greed, jealousy, hatred. If, however, we limit our- 
selves to the period of recorded history, there is good reason to believe that many of 
the causes which, in days gone by, have helped to produce wars are growing weaker 
and even disappearing altogether. Scientific inventions, by bridging the gulfs of time 
and space, have made the world a very small place, whose essential unity is being 
realised more and more. How completely dependent one part is upon another was per- 
haps not completely perceived, even by those in high places, until they were brought 
face to face with the difficulties attending the payment of war indemnities. The thought 
of a victorious nation being unable to afford to accept an indemnity from its vanquished 
foe would have seemed to our forefathers the hallucination of a lunatic! 

But scientific inventions are not the only causes which we perceive at work knitting 
mankind more closely together. A number of extremely useful and striking facts have 
been brought together by Lord Bryce to illustrate this process. In the first place, we 
notice that nations have steadily been growing fewer in number. Fifty-five nations 
followed Xerxes in his expedition against Greece, while there are to-day, in what was 
then the Persian Empire, only seven. Even if we make a large allowance for vagueness 
in the use of the term “nation,” the fact is one of great significance. Then, again, 
languages have also been growing fewer in number. There are now fifteen along the 
shores of the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, where there must have been at least fifty 
in the days of Alexander the Great. Conquest has been at work drawing men together 
for ‘centuries. History knows nothing of a time where there were no wars. The 
“noble savage,” so dear to the heart of eighteenth-century philosophers, is as much a 
figment of the imagination as Little Red Riding Hood or Jack the Giant-killer. Assyrians 
and Egyptians, Hittites and Lydians, were striving for mastery at the very dawn of 
history. The “balance of power” is a doctrine of extreme antiquity; and the argument 
for substituting, by force if necessary, a superior culture was as cogent in the fourth 
millennium B. C. as in the twentieth century A. D.! Hand in hand with conquest 
went colonisation, diffusing in an ever-expanding circle the underlying ideas of a com- 
mon civilisation and a kindred culture. Commerce also has played an important part, 
from the days of the Phoenicians to our own. Religion became a unifying force as soon 
as worship broke off its association with a particular locality or people. In the hands of 
Paul, Christianity became a world-religion. The religion of Buddha as well as that of 
Mahomet made the same claim. It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of religion 
as a factor in world-history. Indeed, Lord Bryce, who is perhaps the most learned as 
well as the most judicious of living historians, has told us that, if we had to select any 
one stream of history as the central stream since the days of Tiberius, ecclesiastical his- 
tory would be that stream. 

Mr. Marvin has made us perfectly familiar with the part which philosophy and 
literature, science and art, have played as unifying forces, and we need not dwell upon 
it here. Meanwhile, the process by which smaller groups are being extinguished, or ab- 
sorbed, or assimiliated continues to operate. Population may be expected to increase. 
The standard of living will probably continue to rise. Languages have been becoming 
extinct at the rate of one in every two years; and we may ere long see the whole world 
speaking about ten. Small nations will be effaced; and although new ones may per- 
haps appear (as in Canada as the result of the blend of British and French), the 
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total number will almost certainly decrease. Religion is rapidly ceasing to act as an 
insurmountable barrier; and the only serious obstacle left is colour. 

But we must now turn for a moment to the other line of approach already sug- 
gested, i.e. the deliberate effort of men to live peaceably together. 

Leaving on one side the uncivilised and semi-civilised peoples, a sense of commu- 
nity has been recognised and acknowledged among nations for many centuries. Fre- 
quently, it is true, they went no further than doing lip-service to it, and it was seldom 
allowed to interfere seriously with schemes for self-aggrandisement. Nevertheless, the 
thought was there, rising sometimes to the dignity of an ideal, and not “often openly 
and blatantly repudiated. The classical world had left a rich legacy. From Greece 
had come the conception of the “‘good life’”’ and of “‘citizenship.’”’ Aristotle had taught 
men that man could not find himself except in association with his fellow-men. In 
Sparta this teaching led to a rigorous suppression of the individual; but in the Athens 
of Pericles, when allied with a firm belief in liberty, it produced the finest type of 
civic and individual life that the world perhaps has ever seen. From Rome came the 
idea of a world-empire, founded upon one law and one administrative system, and 
giving order, peace, and prosperity to all. 

The spirit of Rome passed into the mediaeval Papacy and the mediaeval Empire, 
both of which claimed to be its sole heir. In spite of incessant conflict arising from 
this claim, they agreed upon one point—the world was to be one. 

Then came the Reformation, breaking up the old mediaeval untty, dismembering 
the Church, and strengthening the forces making for national independence and sov- 
ereignty. France has been travelling steadily in that direction since the days when 
the misguided patriotism of the Maid of Orleans had, by expelling the English, de- 
stroyed the opportunity of Paris of becoming the centre of a vast empire, stretching 
from the Orkneys to the Mediterranean. In Germany, the authority of the Emperor 
had been growing steadily more attenuated, while the numerous princes, bishops, and 
free cities had been winning a more complete control over their own affairs. In 
England Henry VIII allied himself with the innovating tendencies in religion, with the 
result that King in Parliament became supreme in Church and State alike. The 
“Prince” so cynically described by Macchiavelli, the Leviathan of the more humane 
Hobbes, arrogated to himself, within his own territorial limits, all power, temporal and 
ecclesiastical. For a time, in international relations, discord and anarchy reigned su- 
preme. At its worst the mediaeval Papacy had exercised a moderating influence, while 
the conflict of claims between it and the Empire had served to keep alive a certain 
amount of liberty. But now there appeared a number of sovereign States, each a law 
unto itself, acknowledging no common superior, and admitting no duty to one another. 
Self-interest came to be the chief maxim of statesmanship, and success its only cri- 
terion. So things went on, until Western Europe drifted into the hideous and brutal 
crimes of the Thirty Years’ War. 

But this state of affairs could not long continue. It was so bad that it worked 
its own cure. AvJnew doctrine was evolved, according to which States are units in 
a great Society, the members of which have mutual rights and obligations. From the 
later years of the sixteenth century this doctrine began to take shape and to be taught. 
First came Balthazar Ajala, then Albericus Gentilis, then Francisco Suarez, and, 
finally, the father of international law, Hugo Grotius. Henceforward Christian civilised 
States were deemed to constitute one family. The result was the formation of the 
European Concert, and the attempt, which we get all through the nineteenth century, 
to settle the affairs of the world without recourse to war. Let us not depreciate or 
belittle this attempt. It is not by ignoring or despising the past, not by cutting our- 
selves away from it (even were such a thing possible), that we are likely to make 
solid progress in the future! The record of the Congresses which met between 1815 
and 1822, as well as the concerted action of the Powers in the affairs of Greece, Tur- 
key, Egypt, China, Africa, deserve sympathetic and careful, if also critical, study. In 
practice there was much selfishness, duplicity, and half-veiled rapacity; but in word 
and in theory there was a frank acknowledgment that nations have mutual obliga- 
tions, that the affairs of one country are now, to some extent, the affairs of all, and 
that there exists a common standard of fairness and justice. Two generations of 
historians have poured scorn upon Prince Metternich for attempting to govern the 
world by conversation. We, perhaps, would do better to reserve a portion of our 
contempt for the great statesman whose sovereign remedy was blood and iron! The 
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Metternich regime came to an end in 1848. But his ideas survived him; and we soon 
find the Concert as active and vigorous as ever. Subsequent developments are too 
familiar to need even a passing allusion—from the Congress of Berlin to the Hague 
Conferences; from the Hague to the Great War; from the Great War to the League 
of Nations. 

We must now rapidly conclude with a few words about the question which we have 
still left unanswered: How can the present be so studied as to enable men to ascer- 
tain the facts, and to pass judgment upon them? To this question there can be but 
one answer—the Newspaper. In large-scale democracies, such as exist everywhere at 
present, there is no other way of making men conversant with contemporary events 
in foreign lands. Innumerable debating societies have discussed the question, whether 
the invention of printing has been more of a curse or a blessing. When one contem- 
plates the position of newspapers in the world today, when one realises their influence 
and the use which they make of it, the old question acquires a new meaning and a 
new interest. Indeed, as we read beneath the surface of nineteenth-century European 
history a doubt arises as to whether freedom of the press has been an unmixed bless- 
ing. Take, for example, the few fatal hours which elapsed between the publication 
of the Ems telegram and the declaration of war by France. In those critical hours the 
newspapers of Germany and those of France (especially those published in the two 
capitals) strove with might and main to fan the flames of popular fury; and were 
I asked to answer the question, Who plunged Europe into the Franco-Prussian War? 
my answer would be—not Bismarck, not Grammont, not Moltke, not Napoleon, not 
Eugénie, but the Paris and Berlin journalists! To a lesser extent the London journal- 
ists were responsible for the war between Britain and the Boer States of South Africa. 

The relation between Press and Government is an interesting one. The old device 
of controlling the Press was soon discontinued, for papers known to be mere mouth- 
pieces of those in authority lost all their influence. Napoleon was as great a journalist 
as he was a soldier. Bismarck invented the more subtle method of hiring papers, gen- 
erally supposed to be free and unofficial, to express his views. The relations between 
Press and Foreign Office in England were fully discussed in Parliament a few weeks 
ago. The Times had given deep offence to the Government, and Ministers retaliated 
by depriving it of certain sources of foreign news hitherto enjoyed. In a reply to the 
Premier, Lord Northcliffe pointed out that his sources of information were superior to 
those of the Foreign Office! This was true as far back as 1875, when de Blowitz 
revealed the German designs for a new attack upon France; and in 1878, when the 
same enterprising correspondent succeeded in obtaining a copy of the Treaty of Berlin 
before the Congress had formally risen. One also remembers the war correspondence 
of Archibald Forbes for the Daily News. 

There are many other things which may render newspaper reports quite unreli- 
able. Every paper is a business concern; it must pay its way, and if possible yield 
substantial dividends. To win popularity, and so increase its circulation, will there- 
fore be an ever-present temptation. Worse still, it may be run in the interest of a 
group of business men; and thus an apparently fair and innocent article on foreign 
policy may have as its real and ultimate aim the winning of “‘concessions’” for a group 
of greedy and unscrupulous speculators. We see certain tendencies at work. The 
proprietor has ousted the editor; and the standard of the paper for integrity has 
been consequently lowered. News is coming to be falsified, rather by selection and by 
insinuation than by direct falsehood. The “leading article’ has lost much of its for- 
mer importance. 

If, therefore, we are to study contemporary history profitably, we must bear all 
these things in mind. We must believe nothing simply because a newspaper has said 
it. It is only by long training in the use of evidence and by unflagging vigilance that 
anything resembling the truth can be learned. In every case numerous reports must 
be collated. In addition, certain questions should always be asked, i.e.: What party 
or interest does the journal usually support? Is there anything in this event likely 
to appeal to it? Who is the correspondent to whom we owe the story? Is he pos- 
sessed of wide knowledge and a sound judgment? Moreover, what are his sources of 
information? Even the verdict of an honest and able correspondent should by no 
means be accepted without investigation. The file of any big newspaper is a standing 
testimony to the capacity of even the best journalists for making mistakes. On a path 
so beset with difficulties, the ordinary student, wishing to keep in touch with events 
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abroad, would avoid daily newspapers altogether and devote himself to weeklies and 
to the scholarly articles which appear regularly in the big magazines. 

At the close of this long discussion we have all, I fancy, come to see one thing 
very clearly—that there is no short cut to Internationalism. For it is a matter of 
toleration, understanding, and mutual trust; a feeling of the dignity of a common 
citizenship. But we simply will not believe that world peace is a mere will-o’-the-wisp 
which, in all ages has drawn good men from the quest of saner things. To the so- 
called “‘century of hope” has succeeded a “century of despair.” Yet the student, on 
his lonely watch-tower, surveying the pageant and procession of the ages, will surely 
conclude that the despair of the new is as great an exaggeration as was the optimism 
of the old. But the New World will not appear merely by watching, or even by 
prayer; it will only come by hard work and ‘strenuous endeavour. So we, if we are 
endued with any spark of the divine wisdom, will strive unceasingly to call it into 
being. 
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